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Mr. Ursan,—The metrical descrip- 
tion of Chaucer which Vertue received 
from John Murray of Sacomb, was printed 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘* Greene’s Vision; 
written at the instant of his death,’’ 
London, 1592? 4to. An analysis of this 
pamphlet, with the verses in question, is 
given by Oldys in the ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Harleian Pamphlets, No. 522.” He justly 
remarks of this description, that it “might 
proceed from something more authorita- 
tive than bare invention.’’ The author- 
ship of this pamphlet is uncertain, and 
such is its rarity that Mr. Dyce could not 
obtain a sight of it when he edited the 
‘¢ Dramatic Works of Robert Greene,” in 
1831. The copy which was successively 
in the collections of Steevens, the Duke 
of Roxburghe, and Heber, is probably 
unique. 

Yours, &c. Bo.ron Corney. 

Mr. Ursan,— In your February num- 
ber, at p. 177, I observe the name of 
Bishop William Rae, of Glasgow. Having 
hitherto failed in gleaning more than a 
very few particulars respecting him, I beg 
permission to ask for some account of 
him, additional to the years between which 
he was Bishop. In Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, under the name of Reay (which I 
appreliend would be pronounced anciently 
in the same way), I see claim laid to him 
amongst the ancestry of that family. And 
having some interest in the inquiry, I 
should be greatly obliged to any of your 
Scotch antiquaries and genealogists who 
will favour me with any information re- 
specting him. Yours, &c. 

Derby, March 2. H. W. G. R. 

Mr. Urnsan,—I beg to inform your 
Correspondent D. J. S. (p. 322) who in- 
quires concerning the miniature of Crom- 
well, painted by Cooper, that the late Mr. 
Kerrich, of Harleston, Norfolk, mentioned 
to me, about fifty years since, that a gen- 
tleman was requested by a friend to dis- 
pose for him in Lundon of a snuff-box 
belonging to his family. The gentleman 
happening to breakfast with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, requested his advice as to the 
best means of fulfilling his commission. 
As they were examining the snuff-box they 
discovered in it a concealed miniature of 

Oliver Cromwell. Sir Joshua at once 
offered for it forty guineas, which the 
gentleman gladly accepted, much grati- 
fied to have such an unexpected sum to 
carry to his friend. Of the names of the 
persons and of their residences I am ig- 
norant. Mr. Kerrich mentioned to me 
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the anecdote as a proof of the generosity 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Liverpool. Yours, &c. F. J. M. 

Mr. Ursan,—If your Correspondent 
D. J. S. (p. 322) will forward to me a bit 
of paper cut to shew the exact size of the 
missing miniature of Oliver Cromwell by 
Cooper, which he states was concealed in 
the lid of the snuff-box in his possession, 
I think I shall be able to give him the in- 
formation he desires. 

T. Crorron Croker. 
3, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton. 

Our Correspondent signing ‘ Ball- 
Cartridge ’’ pertinaciously continues to 
imagine that Mr. Leonard Wyon is in 
some error respecting the JELLALABAD 
MEDAL, because, as he says, the “ Vic- 
toria Vindex ’’ medal bears on its reverse 
the words ‘‘ Cabul, Candahar, and Ghuz- 
nee.’’ We can assure him, however, that 
the description of the Jellalabad medal, 
given in our last number, p. 322, is per- 
fectly correct ; and so is any encomium 
that may have been passed on its exquisite 
beauty. We are informed that several 
thousand impressions of it were struck. 
Why it was distributed to the Native 
regiments and not to H. M. 13th, we 
cannot say: but our Correspondent had 
better make that inquiry at the East India 
House. 

To the Correspondent who has re- 
minded us that the memoir of the late 
Mr. Drinkwater Beraune, in our 
number for January, contains no allusion 
to his literary performances, we reply that 
we were conscious of some omission in 
that respect, but in a published form we 
are only able to discover his lives of 
Galileo and Keppler, contained in “ Lives 
of Eminent Persons,’’ published about 
the year 1833, by the Useful Knowledge 
Society, and one book which bears his 
name, viz. ‘‘ Specimens of Swedish and 
German Poetry; translated by J. G. D. 
Bethune. Part I. Poems of Esaias Tegner; 
Part IJ. Schiller's Maid of Orleans. 1848.” 
8vo. In the preface of this volume he 
says, “I do not pretend to have much 
critical knowledge of the Swedish lan- 
guage. Most of these poems were trans- 
lated as exercises whilst I was engaged in 
learning it; but its close affinity to Ger- 
man on the one hand and English on the 
other, affords great facilities to those who 
have any knowledge of those languages, 
and renders the study of it exceedingly in- 
teresting.”’ 


| 
| 
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ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. Based on Family and State Papers. 
By Hepworth Dixon. 8vo. 1852, 


BLAKE is a great name—the name 
of ahero. It isa name, also, in which 
Sylvanus Urban feels an especial in- 
terest, for it was in the pages of our 
Magazine (1740, p. 301,) that there 
first appeared that life of Blake by 
Dr. Johnson, which, sketchy and in 
some respects imperfect as it avowedly 
is, has long continued to be the clearest 
delineation of his character and the 
most truthful memorial of his actions. 
Blake came of a Somersetshire family. 
Mr. Dixon traces them as Blackes or 
Blakes, the occupiers of what he terms 
“the estate of Tuxwell,” in the parish 
of Bishop’s Lydyard. ‘This poor acre 
or two of land, “ the fortieth part of a 
knight’s fee,” was successively occupied 
by Humphrey and Thomas Blake of 
Tuxwell, thought to be two brothers. 
From the latter, it descended in 1562 
to his son Robert Blake, who wisely 
removed from his little strip of land to 
Bridgewater. He became a prosperous 
merchant, was three times mayor of 
his adopted town, and, dying in 1591, 
left 240/. to relieve the poor and re- 
pair the causeways. His son Hum- 
phrey followed in his father’s footsteps, 
but not with the same success. What 
he lost in trade, however, he partly 
made up in marriage, his wife Sara 
Williams being a co-heiress, and bring- 
ing him a property called Plansfield, 
in the parish of Spaxton, near Bridge- 
water. Robert Blake was born in 
Bridgewater. The exact date of his 
birth seems to have been rather un- 


certain.  Kippis’s Biographia Bri- 
tannica, in an otherwise excellent 
article, dates it in August 1589. This 
is a misprint for 1598 or 1599. Dr. 
Johnson, on the authority of “ Lives 
English and Foreign,” gives the former 
year. Mr. Gorton in his Life of Blake, 
published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, quotes 
the latter. Anthony Wood is also for 
the latter, since he says that Blake was 
“about 15 years of age” in Lent term 
1615. Mr. Dixon says decidedly that 
he “came into the world about the 
end of August 1599.” He tells us also 
that he was baptised at Bridgewater 
“ton the 27th September.” His brother 
Humphrey was baptised in 1600. To 
remove all question as to the period of 
Robert’s birth, we should have been 
told in what day and in what month, 
as well as in what year, his brother 
Humphrey was baptised. 

Mr. Dixon describes the birth-place 
of his hero with considerable pictu- 
resqueness and effect. 


The first object to catch a stranger’s 
eye as he stands on the iron bridge, which 
in recent years has replaced the old stone 
edifice, is a row of young elms on the left 
bank of the stream ; these elm-trees grow 
in what was formerly Humphrey Blake’s 
garden. On the same bank, a little below 
the bridge, lie such relics of the old fort- 
ress as may still be traced. The house in 
which the admiral was born, in which he 
passed his youth, and in which, at Bridge- 
water, he lived in the full blaze of his re- 
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nown, still stands in what was formerly a 
part of St. Mary’s Street; a house two 
stories high, built of blue lias stone, with 
walls of immense thickness, heavy stone 
stairs, oak wainscoats, and decorated ceil- 
ings; altogether a habitation of Tudor 
origin and of uumistakeable importance 
in those times. The gardens, bounded by 
Durleigh brook, the river Parrott, and the 
highway, were about two acres in extent, 
and seem to have been laid out with sim- 
ple taste, mingling fruit-trees and flower- 
beds, scented plants, and greenery for the 
kitchen. Though it stood within a few 
steps of the church and Cornhill, the 
mansion nevertheless enjoyed a complete 
rural seclusion ; while the windows looked 
out over a wide expanse of valley away to 
the sunny slopes and summits of the 
Quantocks. It was in this secluded garden, 
by that old stone bridge, among the ships, 
native and foreign, lying at anchor in the 
stream, and under the guns of that grim 
fortress, that the ruddy-faced and curly- 
haired boy, Robert Blake, played and 
pondered, as was his habit, until the age 
of sixteen. 

From the grammar school of his 
native town Blake passed in his six- 
teenth year to St. Alban’s hall in Ox- 
ford. His life at Oxford was inglorious. 
He stood for a scholarship at Christ’s 
Church and failed; for a fellowship at 
Merton, and was again unsuccessful. 
In the latter instance his rejection is 
attributed to a whim of Sir Henry 
Savile the Warden, who opposed him 
because “he was not tall enough.” 
Throughout life he was probably a 
burly, thickset, heavy-looking person. 
Mr. Dixon says his height as a man 
was only five feet six. Sir Henry se- 
lected his Fellows upon the principles 
which influenced the eighth Harry’s 
choice of a courtier, “He dearly 
loved” what he called “aman.” Eli- 
zabeth had the same fancy for what 
was termed “a proper man of his 
hands.” 

Blake continued in Oxford, at Wad- 
ham, whither he had removed from 
St. Alban’s hall, for three or four 
years after his rejection at Merton, 
and then returned to Bridgewater, 
“‘ where he lived in the condition of a 
gentleman.” At Oxford he acquired 
a reputation for being an early riser 
and studious. It is said, also, that in 
his recreations, which were fishing and 
fowling, he was boisterous and ener- 
getic, to which Ashmole adds, that he 
“would steal swans.” It is not un- 
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likely. He was evidently a blunt, 
rough fellow transplanted from a sea- 
port town, fit for any frolic, and not 
likely to be over-sensitive with respect 
to the size of a bird which came 
within his toils. 

Two years after Blake’s return to 
Bridgewater his father dled. The 
latter years of the old man had been 
clouded by pecuniary troubles, but 
property enough remained to educate 
and bring up his family in respecta- 
bility, and Blake seems to have taken 
up his abode in the house by the old 
stone bridge, and to have stood in loco 
parentis to his numerous brothers and 
sisters. 

For the first three years after Blake's 
establishment at Bridgewater, Laud 
was bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
High Church dignitary was pursuing 
his measures for compelling outward 
conformity with the rigour which was 
in accordance with his nature. Blake 
took part in the opposition which en- 
sued, and thus obtained for himself 
the name of a Puritan. The cause 
was popular, whatever nicknames were 
fastened upon its defenders, and when 
Charles’s necessities compelled him to 
summon a parliament, the men of 
Bridgewater shewed their confidence 
in their Low Church townsman by 
returning him as one of their repre- 
sentatives. ‘The parliament was that 
known as the Short Parliament of 1640. 
In the stubborn majority, more eager 
to obtain redress of grievances than to 
grant a supply, Blake was no doubt 
one, but the royal necessities were not 
yet heavy enough to compel the King 
to submit to their terms. The par- 
liament was dismissed, and Blake re- 
turned home more confirmed than 
ever in his dissatisfaction with both 
Church and State. Clarendon de- 
scribes him at this time as a man “ of 
a melancholic and a sullen nature, and 
spent his time most with good fellows, 
who liked his moroseness and free- 
dom he used in inveighing against the 
license of the time and the power of 
the court. They who knew him in- 
wardly discovered that he had an an- 
timonarchical spirit when few men 
thought the government in any danger.” 
When the Long Parliament was elected 
Blake was again a candidate for his 
native borough, but was defeated. It 
was not long, however, ere fitting oc- 
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cupation was found for his dormant 
energy. 

The King’s standard unfurled, and 
the army of Essex in the field, Blake 
raised a troop for the service of the 
Parliament. He soon proved himself 
to be in every way fitted for a com- 
mand. The blunt, but quiet, steady, 
reserved, and dogged man, for such 
probably is the real meaning of Cla- 
rendon’s “ melancholic and sullen na- 
ture,” laid aside his fishing and fowl- 
ing. He gave over his controversies 
about surplice-wearing and altar-bow- 
ing. He took to the real instead of 
the mimic warfare, and forth came at 
once the exhibition of those qualities 
which, whether on land or sea, must 
ever have made him the most fearful 
of opponents. Blake's first quality 
was an entire and absolute devotion 
to his cause. His was no doubtful 
allegiance, no mere service for pay, 
like that of many of the fighting men 
on both sides, the King’s general, whom 
Mr. Dixon terms “ Ruthen the King’s 
Swedish general,” included. Converted 
to thorough Protestantism by God’s 
grace, and through the bigotry of 
Archbishop Laud, Blake drew his 
sword with an entire conviction that 
in doing so he was adopting the only 
course by which God’s truth, and the 
freedom of his native country, could 
be upheld. Well-educated, practised 
in affairs, a sober man of weight and 
influence in his native town, Blake 
stands before us an apt example of 
that class of men from whom the re- 
bellion of 1640 received its original 
form. In its after-course the popular 
cause was taken advantage of by trick- 
sters and enthusiasts, but it originated 
with the Hampdens, Fairfaxes, and 
Blakes, the leaders in their several 
localities, sent to parliament to ery 
aloud against the indignities offered to 
Protestantism by Laudian innovations, 
and to vindicate the ancient liberties 
of Englishmen against government by 
proclamations instead of by _parlia- 
ments. That such men made good 
soldiers and sailors is not wonderful. 
Animated by the most determined 
English spirit, fighting for every thing 
which was most dear, unshackled by 
the pedantic rules and artifices of pro- 
fessional warfare, they did not conduct 
their operations by the paper plans, 
the schemes and diagrams, of cele- 
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brated warriors, but by their own in- 
stinctive and courageous sense of what 
was applicable to the necessities of 
their situation and the accomplish- 
ment of their objects. Blake's first 
service was an example of this. He 
had the command of a fort at Bristol, 
when it was besieged by Prince Ru- 
pert in 1643. Fiennes, the governor 
of the city, surrendered, and Blake of 
course should have marched out. But, 
either not having received proper 
notice of the surrender, or else in igno~ 
rance of the rules of war and military 
etiquette, Blake held possession of the 
post committed to him, and received a 
body of royalists, sent to occupy his 
position, with a volley of musketry. 
The enraged Rupert threatened to 
hang the Somersetshire burgess. After 
four-and-twenty hours of angry parley 
the Roundhead was unwillingly con- 
vinced that he ought to withdraw. 
He did so, and thus yielded complete 
possession of a city which had Blake, 
and not Fiennes, been the commander, 
would probably never have been taken. 

His next exploit was of a character 
no less irregular. Lyme Regis was 
an ancient fishing town on the coast 
of Dorset. It had also some little 
commerce under the protection of a 
sea-wall known by the name of The 
Cobb, the existence of which has 
been traced back into the fourteenth 
century by the local historian, Mr. 
Roberts. This little town contained 
at the time of the rebellion “ nine 
hundred or a thousand inhabitants. 
Built in a narrow valiey, at the dip 
between two hills, it was overlooked 
from the heights on three sides, and 
the cliffs commanded the whole inner 
line of the bay.” By all the rules 
of war such a place was utterly in- 
defensible. Blake, then Lieutenant- 
Colonel in Popham’s regiment, took 
military command of the town. The 
garrison, by the aid of young recruits 
and volunteers, was made up to about 
500 men. With this insignificant band, 
and in this almost contemptible place, 
Blake determined to make a stand 
against the royalist army of 4500 men 
under Prince Maurice, then on its re- 
turn from a victorious march into the 
West. Mr. Dixon goes very minutely 
into the history of the siege which en- 
sued, but there is an unfortunate air 
of exaggeration about his narrative 
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which too often renders it suspicious, 
and his authorities are so referred to 
as to make it impossible for any one to 
test his accuracy. In the points on 
which we have been able to compare 
his account with that of other writers, 
we have been too often pained to find 
it rather romantic than true. Mr. 
Dixon thus tells the result :— 


More than eight weeks that fine army 
lay on the slopes over Lyme, baffled by 
an enemy with only a handful of men, and 
mud-works for ramparts! At Oxford, 
the affair was an inexplicable marvel and 
mystery. Every hour the court expected 
to hear that the “ little vile fishing-town,”’ 
as Clarendon contemptuously calls it, had 
fallen, and that Mauriee had marched 
away to enterprises of greater moment; 
but every post brought word to the won- 
dering council that Colonel Blake still 
held out, and that his spirited defence 
was rousing and rallying the dispersed ad- 
herents of parliament in those parts. 
While the western division of the royalists 
was wasting its time and strength in an 
obscure corner—neither fort nor fortress 
nor highway—the most important towns 
and castles lay open to the enemy, and 
some of them actually fell into their hands. 





Lyme itself remained unshaken. Day after 


day, week after week, storm, stratagem, 
blockade, failed to make any apparent 
impression on the little garrison. 

The Cavaliers made their appear- 
ance before the town on Saturday, the 
20th April, 1644. They quitted it un- 
subdued, but “ reduced almost to a 
heap of stones,” on the night between 
the 14th and 15th June. From an 
early part of the siege the townsmen 
were enabled to receive assistance by 
sea, and from the 23rd May the Earl 
of Warwick, Lord High Admiral, lay 
off the town with a considerable fleet, 


affording it not merely succours of 


provisions and ammunition, but occa- 
sionally also the very effective assist- 
ance of a considerable body of sailors. 
But, with all the help they received, 
the defence was unquestionably a most 
gallant and important exploit, and 
justly raised the character of Blake, 
although being only second in com- 
mand his name does not appear in 
the contemporary narratives of the 


affair quite so much as a reader of 


Mr. Dixon’s volume only might ima- 
gine. 

His next service was one of equal 
daring and of still more importance. 
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Three weeks after the relief of Lyme 
Regis, Blake, having learnt that Taun- 
ton was insufficiently garrisoned, sud- 
denly appeared before it. The garrison 
surrendered, and Blake entered. An 
open, unwalled, inland town, sur- 
rounded, although not closely so, by 
hills, Taunton seemed almost incapable 
of long defence. No sca could be 
looked to for intelligence or succour, 
nor was there any Parliament army 
near from which any assistance might 
possibly be hoped. But, such, as the 
place was, Blake determined to hold 
it, and did so, in spite of general after 
general sent against it. Colonel Wynd- 
ham, Sir Robert Grenville, Sir John 
Berkeley, Goring himself, allattempted 
it butin vain. It held out until Naseby 
deprived the King of his last army, 
when Goring drew off, and the siege 
was raised. The state in which the 
town and neighbourhood were left is 
thus described by Mr. Dixon :— 

The town itself presented a most deplo- 
rable aspect. For many miles round, the 
country, once like a rich and cultivated 
garden, interspersed with orchards, nur- 
sery-grounds, and water meadows, was a 
dreary desert. The corn had been cut 
down green—fruit-trees destroyed in mere 
wantonness—barns and mills emptied of 
their contents—farm-houses ransacked and 
burnt—the peasants and farmers driven 
with insult and violence from their home- 
steads. The relieving army noticed with 
horror that between St. Nicholas and 
Taunton they marched for half a day with- 
out seeing a single human creature or one 
human habitation standing, in the most 
populous and wealthy district of provincial 
England! In the immediate suburbs of 
the devoted town the work of destruction 
had been done completely ;—there all was 
black, grim, and ugly ruin. The streets of 
the town proper had all suffered, more or 
less, up to the walls of the church on one 
side, and to those of the castle on another. 
A third of the entire number of houses in 
the town had either been burnt by means 
of wild-fire and red-hot balls, or battered 
down by the artillery. Blake had the 
proud satisfaction to feel that he had kept 
his ground; but towards the end of his 
year of hard fighting, he was master of 
little more than a heap of rubbish. 

Some other achievements of less 
distinction—amongst them the capture 
of Dunster Castle—bring us to the 
death of the King, with respect to 
which the conduct of Blake does not 
appear to us to be clear. He was re- 
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turned to Parliament for Taunton on 
a vacancy, but if is not said that he 
ever took his seat. Mr. Dixon, whose 
creed is a kind of Blake-optimism, 
tells us,— 


He continued to reside at Taunton, and 
to busy himself with the pacific duties of 
his government. Unlike so many of the 
selfish officers who had hitherto been his 
rivals in glory and public service, when 
the King’s cause was lost, and the King 
himself was become a prisoner, he made 
no attempt to throw himself into the centre 
of intrigues, or to use his great influence 
in the West for his personal advancement. 
With a true Roundhead contempt for 
wealth and the dazzling prizes laid open 
for the ambition of genius in troublous 
times, he remained at his post, doing his 
duty humbly and faithfully, at a distance 
from Westminster; while other men, with 
less than half his claims, were asking and 
obtaining the highest honours and rewards 
from a grateful and lavish country. 

Who may be the persons who are 
here alluded to and put in comparison 
with Blake we do not know. Certainly 
there must have been many men in 
the armies of the Parliament against 
whose services it is the mere blindness 
of extreme Blake-partiality to put his 
into the scale. Blake defended oc 
and ‘l'aunton heroically: but Blake 
never commanded an army or a division 
of an army ; he never fought a battle ; 
he had never yet, or, if ever, not more 
than once, had a gazette of his own. 
He was a great actor in the beginning 
of his career. He had played a small 
part to admiration ; but on that same 
stage there were men who at that 
same time enacted the principal charac- 
ters in the great tragedy, and played 
them with no less effect than Blake 
could have done had it been his cue 
to meet the fiery Rupert at Marston 
Moor or Naseby as it was afterwards 
on the high seas. Magnify Blake’s 
services as partiality may, up to this 
time they were of a mere secondary 
character, unworthy to be compared 
with the more splendid achievements 
of the acknowledged leaders of the 
parliamentary host. 

Then as to his conduct in abstaining 
from taking his seat in Parliament. 
Mr. Dixon says, “he remained at his 

ost ;’ but when returned to the Par- 
iament was not Westminster his post ? 
We are told that he disapproved of 
the trial and murder of the King, and 
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that, although a sincere republican, he 
declared that he would as freely venture 
his life to save the King’s as ever he 
had done to serve the Parliament. But 
should he have stayed at Taunton and 
spoken thus? These were words which 
he should have uttered in his place in 
the House. He would probably have 
been expelled if he had done so, but 
that should not, and probably would 
not, have influenced him. It was the 
guilty silence of all the best men in 
the country that enabled a few selfish 
and ambitious enthusiasts to perpetrate 
one of the greatest public crimes with 
which our annals are stained. Blake 
should also have publicly opposed the 
execution of King Charles on another 
ground. It was no less obviously a 
political blunder of Blake’s party than 
it was a crime. In popular estimation 
it cast a stigma upon the righteous 
opposition which had been excited by 
the King’s previous tyranny, and it led 
almost necessarily to the unconditional 
acceptance of his successor. 

Whether Blake’s expression of his 
willingness to “venture his life to save 
the King’s,” which rests upon the 
authority of the “Lives, British and 
Foreign,” be true or not, Blake ex- 
hibited no disinclination to act with 
the men against whom up to the King’s 
execution it is said that he was ready 
to fight. Within a fortnight after the 
murder of the King Blake accepted 
from the then governors of the Com- 
monwealth the management of their 
navy, in conjunction with Deane and 
Popham, and took the command of a 
fleet to be despatched in pursuit of 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, 
now buccaniering on the high seas. 

It was “on the 18th April, 1649, at 
the age of fifty,” that “Blake set his 
foot on deck for the first time” in his 
new capacity of adiniral, or general of 
a fleet, the phrase then in use. His 
subsequent history justifies the asser- 
tion of Dr. Johnson that he had at 
length attained the position “ for which 
he seems by nature to have been de- 
signed.” At the time when many men 
begin to suspect some failure in their 
mental powers, and few men are un- 
warned of a decay of their physical 
strength, Blake first embarked on what 
must have been to him a novel ser- 
vice, requiring the application of new 
knowledge and new powers of combi- 
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nation, and even the use of a new lan- 
guage; and yet in that service he 
attained a reputation which places him 
by the side of Nelson. Truly whilst 
there is life there is hope. hether 
it is of Blake, or Popham, or Monk, 
that the story is told, we do not re- 
collect—we presume not of Blake, or 
we should have read it in Mr. Dixon’s 
volume ; but it is said of one of these 
worthies, who came late from the army 
to the navy, that he never could learn 
the proper nautical phraseology. The 
Jack Tars, who are critics in the ap- 
plication of landsmen’s “ lingo” to the 
business of their craft, often found it dif- 
ficult to restrain their smiles on hearing 
their military Admiral give orders, 
“ right-wheel,” or “ left-wheel,” when 
what he meant was, to tack to the lar- 
board or tothestarboard; but, however 
imperfect their nautical language, these 
men proved that the qualities neces- 
sary to make a hero, whether on sea 
or on shore, are the same. ‘The power 
of command, the quick eye, the prompt 
resolution, and, above everything, the 
heart that never flinches, and can dare 
everything, tell equally well on either 
element and in every possible situation. 

Blake shut up Rupert and Maurice 
in Kinsale for several months. The au- 
tumnal equinox brought strong north- 
easterly gales. Blake was obliged to 
beat off from a dangerous lee-shore. 
The princes took advantage of the 
wind, got out of Kinsale with seven 
ships, and made off for Lisbon, picking 
up two or three English merchant-ships 
as prizes on their way. After assist- 
ing Cromwell in his settlement of Ire- 
land, Blake followed Rupert to the 
Tagus, and from thence into the Medi- 
terranean, “being the first English 
admiral who had ventured into those 
remote and celebrated waters since 
the time of the Crusades.” After 
chasing Rupert about from port to 
port, and leaving tokens of his pre- 
sence and of the power of the English 
commonwealth wherever he went, the 
two brothers, driven by Blake from all 
their shelters in the Mediterranean, 
escaped to the West Indies, where 
Maurice was lost at sea. Rupert re- 
turned to France, and finally disbanded 
his fleet. 

Blake’s next atchievment was the 
reduction of the Scilly islands, which 
Rupert had converted into a kind of 
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ogee hold, under the command of 
ir John Grenville; who was not how- 
ever, as Mr. Dixon supposes (p. 149), 
Blake’s old opponent at ‘Taunton (whose 
name was not John, but Richard), but 
his nephew, the same person who af- 
terwards, in 1660, delivered Charles 
IL.’s letter to the Parliament. 

From Scilly Blake proceeded to 
Jersey, and there by dint of mere 
vigour and determination reduced Mont 
Orgueil and Elizabeth Castle, fort- 
resses esteemed impregnable. Guern- 
sey followed, and thus was completed 
the removal of the royal flag from 
every part of the British dominions. 

The brunt of the war with Holland 
in 1653 fell upon Blake. Mr. Dixon 
details with terrible minuteness the 
bloody victories by which Blake vindi- 
cated the supremacy of England in 
the narrow seas. Many passages of 
the description of the three days’ fight 
off Portland are very admirable, but 
we have not space for extracts. 

Blake was cruising off the eastern 
coast of Scotland when Cromwell dis- 
missed the Long Parliament. The 
acquiescence of the naval commander 
in the Protectorate was couched in 
well-known words addressed to his 
officers. “It is not for us to mind 
state affairs, but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us.” Mr. Dixon says, 
“the gentry of Somersetshire returned 
him as their representative in the New 
Parliament ;” but surely this is a mis- 
take. Neither the gentry of Somer- 
setshire nor of any other shire had 
anything to do with the return of the 
members of the new Parliament, who 
were all appointed by Cromwell and 
his council of officers (in a few cases 
upon a recommendation from some of 
the bodies of obscure fanatics scat- 
tered over the country), and attended 
upon Cromwell’s personal summons. 
By whomsoever appointed, Blake never 
attended any of their debates. Long 
and hard service, combined with the 
effects of a wound received in the fight 
off Portland, reduced him to a state of 
dangerous illness, and compelled him 
to return home for the recovery of his 
health. Of his character and way of 
life at this period Mr. Dixon gives 
us the following interesting descrip- 
tion :— 

During the remainder of the summer 
months of 1653, it is at least probable 
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that Blake lay sick at Knoll, a country- 
house attached to an estate which he had 
purchased about two miles from Bridg- 
water. Fever, of a slow but obstinate 
character, arising in the first instance from 
his neglected wound, combined with other 
ailments, including dropsy and scurvy, 
then common to all men leading a sea- 
faring life—to lay him for a while com- 
pletely prostrate. But a land-diet, gentle 
exercise, and his native air, gradually pro- 
duced a change for the better in his con- 
dition. Knoll was at all times a favourite 
retreat. When absent from his political 
and professional duties, it was his delight 
to run down to Bridgwater for a few days 
or weeks, and with his chosen books, and 
one or two devout and abstemious friends, 
to indulge in all the luxuries of seclusion. 
He was by nature self-absorbed and taci- 
turn. A long walk, during which he ap- 
peared to his simple neighbours to be lost 
in profound thought, as if working out in 
his own mind the details of one of his 
great battles, or busy with some abstruse 
point of Puritan theology, usually occu- 
pied his morning. If accompanied by one 
of his brothers, or by some other intimate 
friend, he was still for the most part 
silent. Good-humoured always, and en- 
joying sarcasm when of a grave high class, 
he yet never talked from the loquacious 
instinct, or encouraged others so to em- 
ploy their time and talents in his pre- 
sence. Even his lively and rattling bro- 
ther Humphrey, his almost constant com- 
panion when on shore, caught, from long 
habit, the great man’s contemplative and 
self-communing gait and manner; and 
when his friends rallied him on the sub- 
ject in after-years, he used to say that he 
had caught the trick of silence while walk- 
ing by the admiral’s side in his long 
morning musings on Knoll hill. A plain 
dinner satisfied his wants. Religious con- 
versation, reading, and the details of busi- 
hess generally filled up the evening until 
supper-time ; after family prayers, always 
pronounced by the general himself, and a 
frugal supper, he would invariably call 
for his cup of sack and a dry crust of 
bread, and while he drank two or three 
horns of canary, would smile and chat in 
his own dry manner with his friends and 
domestics, asking minute questions about 
their neighbours and acquaintance; or 
when scholars or clergymen shared his 
simple repast, affecting a droll anxiety, 
rich and pleasant in the conqueror of 
Tromp, to prove by the aptness and 
abundance of his quotations that, in be- 
coming an admiral, he had not forfeited 
his claim to be considered a good classic. 

Late in 1654 Blake was dispatched 
upon an expedition against the Barbary 
Gent. Maa. Vout. XX XVII. 
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Pirates. Throughout the Mediter- 
ranean he had already made the name 
of England respected by every Christian 
power. His principal mission on this 
occasion was to those Mahometan states 
under whose lawless depredations every 
commercial country had too long suf- 
fered. Tunis was first visited by him. 
The pirates were willing to promise 
everything for the future, butrefused to 
make recompense for the past or to re- 
lease their Christian captives. Alarmed 
at the appearance of Blake’s fleet, but 
confident in the strength of their for- 
tifications, they would not allow him 
to approach their shores even for water 
or victual, and when he remonStrated, 
pointed to their castles and bade him 
do his worst. Blake thought it to be 
his duty to shew them what kind of a 
power they had braved. At break of 
day he sailed into the harbour, stationed 
his fleet “in front of their castles and 
as near them as they could float,” 
being the first seaman who had ever 
dared to do so bold a deed—and after a 
cannonading of several hours, silenced 
the fortifications. He then lowered 
his boats, and dispatched a number of 
picked men to row alongside the pi- 
ratical fleet and set fire to it with 
lighted brands and torches. The re- 

sult was its complete destruction, and 

the establishment of such a conviction 

of the supremacy of the power which 

he represented that he had no diffi- 

cultieselsewhere. Christian slaves were 
given up to him, his flag was honoured 
wherever it waved, and the name of 
an Englishman, in the words of Crom- 
well, came to be as much respected as 
that of a Roman in Rome’s palmy 
days of old. 

After a brief return to England 
Blake again took the command of the 
fleet, and in spite of ill health, which 
had now become extreme, sailed on an 
expedition against Spain, principally 
with a view to intercept their fleets 
returning from South America. One 
division was met with by a part of 
Blake’s squadron, and Blake himself * 
pursued another division to Santa Cruz, 
where he found it safe in harbour 
under the protection of fortifications 
of the most unquestionable strength. 

The port of Santa Cruz was then one of 
the strongest naval positions in the world. 
The harbour, shaped like a horse-shoe, 
was defended at the _ side of the en- 
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trance by a regular castle, mounted with 
the heaviest ordnance and well garrisoned ; 
along the inner line of the bay seven 
powerful forts were disposed; and connect- 
ing these forts with ezch other and with 
the castle was a line cf earth works, which 
served to cover the gunners and mus- 
keteers from the fire of the enemy. Suf- 
ficiently formidable of themselves to appal 
the stoutest heart, these works were now 
strengthened by the whole force of the 
Silver Fleet. 


As soon as Blake’s pennon was seen 
floating on the horizon a Dutch captain 
who happened to be lying in the road- 
stead went to the Spanish admiral and 
asked permission to be off. The ad- 
miral laughed at his fears. “I am sure 
that Blake will soon be in among you,” 
said the Dutchman. “ Go, if you will,” 
replied the Spaniard, “and let Blake 
come if he dare.” 

With dawn of day Blake proceeded 
to the work before him. He took 
to himself the task of silencing the 
batteries. To his companion, Stayner, 
was assigned the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Before twelve o’clock 
Blake had accomplished his part of the 
bloody work, and proceeded to assist 
the other division of the fleet. “ By 
two o'clock the battle was clearly won. 
Two of the Spanish ships had gone 
down, and every other vessel in the 
harbour whether royal galleon, ship of 
war, or trader, was in flames. . . Not 
a sail, not a single spar was left above 
water. The charred keels [hulls ?] 
floated hither and thither. Some of 
them filled and sank. Others were 
thrown upon the strand. Here and 
there a stump of a burnt mast pro- 
jected from the surface—not a single 
ship—not a single cargo—escaped de- 
struction. All went down together in 
this tremendous calamity.” 

This terrible achievement was fol- 
lowed by one which to Blake was 
perhaps even still more distressing— 
the punishment of his brother for 
cowardice in the action of Santa Cruz. 
-% He shall never be employed more,” 
said Blake, as he ordered his return 
to England. Mr. Dixon calls this 
brother Humphrey—whom he terms 
Blake’s “favourite brother,” next him 
in age, his chief playfellow in boyhood, 
who shared with him his house, his 
table and his leisure, and so forth. 
But the author of “ Lives: English 
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and Foreign,” the authority we believe 
for this incident, says it occurred to 
“the admiral’s brother, Capt. Ben- 
Mr. Dixon says “ yet 
to the brother thus rebuked he left 
the greater part of his property.” How 
does that appear? Blake’s will, it may 
be added, was made just before he left 
the shores of England for the last time, 
and before his brother’s misconduct, 
and there is no palpable disparity in it 
in the allotment of his property amongst 
his brothers. If Mr. Dixon has any 
evidence which alters the fact as stated 
in the “ Lives,” &c. he should publish 
it in his next edition. 

The victorious admiral had now ac- 
complished his work. The night was 
fast approaching in which no man can 
work. New instructions permitted his 
return to England, and he longed anx- 
iously to reach his native shore. But 
the story must be told by Mr. Dixon. 

When he put in for fresh water at Cas- 
caes road he was very weak. “I beseech 
God to strengthen him,’’ was the fervent 
prayer of the English Resident at Lisbon, 
as he departed on the homeward voyage. 
While the ships rolled through the tem- 
pestuous waters of the Bay of Biscay, he 
grew every day worse and worse. Some 
gleams of the old spirit broke forth as they 
approached the latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white 
cliffs were yet in sight. He longed to be- 
hold once more the swelling downs, the 
free cities, the goodly churches of his 
native land. But he was now dying be- 
yond all doubt. Many of his favourite 
officers silently and mournfully crowded 
round his bed, anxious to catch the last 
tones of a voice which had so often called 
them to glory and victory. Others stood 
at the poop and forecastle, eagerly examin- 
ing every speck and line on the horizon, 
in hope of being first to catch the welcome 
glimpse of.land. Though they were com- 
ing home crowned with laurels, gloom and 
pain were in every face. At last the Lizard 
was announced. Shortly after the bold 
cliffs and bare hills of Cornwall loomed 
out grandly in the distance. But it was 
now too late for the dying hero. He*tad 
sent for the captains and other great offi- 
cers of his fleet to bid them farewell ; and 
while they were yet in his cabin, the un- 
dulating hills of Devonshire, glowing with 
the tints of early autumn, came full in view. 
As the ships rounded Ram’s Head, the 
spires and masts of Plymouth, the wooded 
heights of Mount Edgecombe, the low 
Island of St. Nicholas, the rocky steeps at 
the Hoe, Mount Batten, the citadel, the 
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many picturesque and familiar features of 
that magnificent harbour, rose one by one 
to sight. But the eyes which had so 
yearned to behold this scene once more 
were at that very instant closing in death. 
Foremost of the victorious squadron, the 
St. George rode with its precious burden 
into the Sound; and just as it came into 
full view of the eager thousands crowding 
the beach, the pier-heads, the walls of the 
citadel, or darting in countless boats over 
the smooth waters between St. Nicholas 
and the docks, ready to catch the first 
glimpse of the hero of Santa Cruz, and 
salute him with a true English welcome, 
—he, in his silent cabin, in the midst of 
his lion-hearted comrades, now sobbing 
we little children, yielded up his soul to 
od. 


Blake was honoured with a splendid 
interment. A new vault was made for 
him in Henry VIL.’s chapel, near that 
of the monarch-founder, and the re- 
mains of the hero were consigned to 
their intended final resting-place with 
all the honour that could be devised 
by a grateful people. But after the 
Restoration the vaults of a royal chapel 
were thought to be desecrated by the 
neighbourhood of Roundhead dust, 
however glorious. On the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1661, “ by virtue of his ma- 
jesty’s express command,” says Anthony 
Wood, “sent to the dean of West- 
minster, to take up the bodies of all 
such persons which had been unwar- 
rantably buried in the chapel of Henry 
VII. and in other chapels and places 
within the collegiate church of St. Peter 
in Westminster since the year 1641, 
and to bury them in some place in the 
churchyard adjacent, his body (I say) 
was then (Sep. 12) taken up, and with 
others buried in a pit in St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, adjoining near to the back- 
door of one of the prebendaries of 
Westminster.” (Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
ii. 371.) The act was indefensible, but 
it does not quite deserve the remarks 
made upon it by Oldmixon, Neal, and 
Mr. Dixon. Dr. Johnson condemns 
it, everybody condemns it, except— 
strange to say—Dr. Campbell in the 
Biog. Brit. who is driven, by the re- 
action consequent upon the coarse 
exaggerations of Oldmixon and Neal, 
into something like a defence. He 
asserts that Blake’s remains were 
“with great decency” re-interred in 
St. Margaret’s churchyard. “ De- 
cency” should rather have prompted 
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the impropriety of meddling with 
the sacred dust of the unconquerable 
man of whom even Clarendon could 
write thus: “He was the first man 
that declined the old track, and made 
it manifest that the science might be 
attained in less time than was ima- 
gined ; and despised those rules which 
had been long in practice to keep his 
ships and his men out of danger, which 
had been held in former times a point 
of great ability and circumspection, as 
if the principal art requisite in the 
captain of a ship had been to be sure 
to come home safe again. He was the 
first man who brought the ships to 
contemn castles on shore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable, and 
were discovered by him to make a 
noise only, and to fright those who 
could rarely be hurt by them. He 
was the first that infused that pro- 
portion of courage into the seamen, by 
making them see by experience what 
mighty things they could do if they 
were resolved, and taught them to fight 
in fire as well as upon water; and, 
though he hath been very well imitated 
and followed, he was the first that drew 
the copy of naval courage, and bold 
and resolute achievements.” 

Blake’s personal character was with- 
out a stain. Sincerely religious, the 
whole tenor of his life proved the in- 
fluence of his opinions upon his daily 
walk. A republican in heart, he stood 
aloof from Cromwell in his endeavours 
to found a new dynasty, and accepted 
neither honours nor wealth for him- 
self. “Though no man had more op- 
portunities to enrich himself than he 
who had taken so many millions from 
the enemies of England, yet he threw 
it all into the public treasury, and did 
not die five hundred pounds richer 
than his father left him.” In private 
life his manners seem to have been 
simple and affectionate. Although or- 
dinarily inclined to seclusion, “he would 
frequently allow himself to be merry 
with his officers, and, by his tenderness 
and generosity to the seamen, had so 
endeared himself to them that, when 
he died, they lamented his loss as that 
of their common father.” He probably 
possessed none of the attractions which 
ordinarily make men popular. His 
letters are dry and uninteresting ; we 
never hear of his having made a 
speech. ‘I'wo or three sarcastic remarks, 
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having considerable point, have come 
down to us, but nothing that makes us 
believe that he possessed any showy or 
attractive qualities. Courage—cou- 
rage in the highest degree—combined 
with judgment and honesty in the ex- 
ercise of it, are the strong foundations 
upon which his character mainly rests. 

Mr. Dixon, as we have frequently re- 
marked, is an able and vigorous writer, 
but his perpetual striving to invest 
what he writes about with a kind of 
romantic interest, and his strong po- 
litical prejudices, render his books ex- 
tremely defective. The present volume 
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is more open to objection on both 
these points than his Penn. His style 
is easy, graphic, forcible, and pic- 
turesque, and will always command 
attention; but we fear that English 
history will lose a great deal of the 
advantage which it would otherwise 
derive from his energetic labours, 
if he does not learn to control his 
genius in the particulars we have 
pointed out. His powers are of a high 
order, but to do good they must sub- 
mit to be restrained by a stedfast ad- 
herence to plain unvarnished fact.* 





MONUMENT IN BRENT PELHAM CHURCH, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE sepulchral monument here 
represented, though in some respects 
eculiar, is perhaps less remarkable 
in itself than for the legendary stories 
that have been built upon it, and for 
the attention it has received from 
several of our by-gone antiquaries. 
Tt was first noticed by Weever, in his 
Funerall Monuments, in the following 
terms (edit. 1631, p. 549; edit. 1767, 
p- 316): 7 
‘* Burnt Petham. 

‘‘In the wall of this church lieth a 
most ancient monument: a stone whereon 
is figured a man, and about him an Eagle, 
a Lion, and a Bull, having all: wings, and 
a fourth of the shape of an Angell, as if 
they should represent the four Evangelists: 
under the feet of the man is a crosse 
fleurie, and under the crosse a serpent. 
He is thought to have been some time the 
lord of an ancient decaied house, well 
moated, not farre from this place, called, 
O Piers Shoonkes. He flourished Ann. a 
conquestu vicesimo primo.” 


The monument is not noticed by Sir 
Henry Chauncey, the first historian of 
the county; but Mr. Nathaniel Salmon, 
in his History of Hertfordshire, fol. 
1728, for the sake of “ a little amuse- 
ment,” entered into a longer discussion 
upon the subject than we can afford 


to extract entire. He says, “ The 
figure is such as I should have ex- 
pected for the founder of a church, 
fitted to lie in the nich of a wall, as 
many founders do.” He suggests that 
it may have belonged to the more an- 
cient church, which stood before the fire 
in Henry the First’s reign, which gave 
the parish its name of Brent Pelham ; 
adding that “ the nich it lies in now 
is an old door-place.” Yet he after- 
wards conjectures that the monument 
is no older than the son of a man who 
lived in the reign of Edward the First. 
One Gilbert Sank occurs in the Ex- 
chequer rolls as suffering a distress, 
made by his feudal lord Simon de 
Furneaux, at Pelham Arsa in 16 Edw. I. 
and that Gilbert, he suggests, might 
be the father of Piers; and if, instead 
of “anno a conquestu 21” we were 
to read 221, “it suits well enough 
with the distress to a year. And who 
knows but Peter might recover the 
right the very same year his father 
lost it ?” 

Who knows? Such conjectures 
might be more “amusing” to Mr. 
Nathaniel Salmon than they could 
prove edifying to his readers, and 
his conjectural emendation was after 
all rather hastily made, as, though it 





* We especially object to Mr. Dixon’s catalogue of MS. authorities, and the way in 
which he dwells upon his researches amongst MSS. Even if he had better right to 
adopt a tone of self-gratulation, he should be above all such nonsense. 





O PIERS SHONKES, 
who died Anno 1086. 
Tantum fama manet Cadmi Sanctiq. Georgi 
Posthuma, Tempus edax ossa sepulchra vorat. 
Hoc tamen in muro tutus qui perdidit anguem 
Invito positus daemone Shonkus erat. 
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was calculated to meet Weever’s date, 
it could not so readily coincide with 
the direct assertion of the inscription, 
which stated that O Piers Shonkes 
* died anno 1086.” Salmon appears, 
however, to have made a probable 
guess at the author of that inscription. 
He says, “ The writing is said to have 
been done by a vicar about 100 years 
ago, perhaps the long-lived Keen.” 
This was Raphael Keen, who died in 
1614, after having been Vicar of Brent 
Pelham for the very extraordinary 
period of 75 years and six months,— 
that is, from a period antecedent to 
the Reformation. That the re-erection 
of the monument was the act of this 
venerable parson, is very probable in- 
deed, for the tomb is of brick-work ; 
the style of its construction and of the 
arch above is Elizabethan ; and so are 
the lines, both Latin and English.* 
The whole is evidently of post-Refor- 
mation arrangement; and where the 
grave-stone lay before it was raised on 
the altar-tomb, one may conjecture, 
but, as Mr. Salmon would have said, 
—who can tell ? 

Mr. Salmon “asks permission to 
finish this nisi prius argument with 
the relation given me by an old farmer 
in the parish, who valued himself for 
being born in the air that Shonk 
breathed. He saith, Shonk was a giant 
that dwelt in this parish, who fought 
with a giant of Barkway named Cad- 
mus, and worsted him; upon which 
Barkway hath paid a quit-rent to Pel- 
ham ever since. So that Horace’s rule 
is at Pelham still observed— 

Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia finge.” 

So much for the pleasant fooling of 
Master Nathaniel Salmon. It has al- 
ready been seen that there was a family 
resident at Pelham named Sank or 
Shonk ; and it is evident that the fame 
of one of them, which lingered about 
his old moated manor-house, was con- 
nected by the villagers with this sculp- 
tured gravestone. “There stands,” 
says Salmon, “a barn upon some 
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ground moated in, called still by the 
name of Shonks Barn. Shonks pays 
castle-guard to the bishop at Stortford. 
There is another place called Shonks 
on the edge of Harlow in Essex.” 

The monument was noticed by Mr. 
Gough in his Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. 1, p. 89; by Mr. Brayley in the 
Beauties of England and Wales (Hert- 
fordshire, 8vo. 1808); in the Anti- 
quarian Itinerary, Sept. 1816, with an 
engraving from a drawing by F. W. L. 
Stockdale (the description being that 
of Brayley repeated); and by Mr. 
Clutterbuck, in his History of Hert- 
fordshire, vol. iii. p. 451. Mr. Gough 
contents himself with repeating the 
statements of former writers; Mr. 
Brayley terms the design a “symbo- 
lical representation of the triumph of 
Christianity ;” and Mr. Clutterbuck 
does little more than Mr. Gough, ex- 
cept that he adopts Salmon’s sugges- 
tion that the stone “ was removed from 
the chancel of the old church, which 
was burned down in the reign of King 
Henry the First.” He adds, however, 
a note of the circumstance that one 
Peter Shonke occurs as a witness to a 
deed dated at Clavering in Essex in 
the 21 Edw. III. 

Mr. Brayley gives another version 
of the legendary stories of the villagers, 
that “this symbolical representation 
of the triumph of Christianity was 
probably the origin of a traditional 
tale concerning the person buried here, 
and which represents him as having 
so offended the devil by killing a ser- 
pent, that his Highness threatened to 
secure him, whether buried within or 
without the walls of a church; to avoid 
which, he was deposited in the wall 
itself.” Mr. Brayley adds, that, “ What- 
ever might have given rise to the 
tradition, it would seem that O’Shonkes 
was a character much venerated, as 
the buttresses on the outside of the 
churches, which formed the place 
of his sepulture, are marked with 
crosses;” but if such crosses are to 





* Besides the four Latin lines shown in the engraving, the following English trans- 


lation is placed on the tablet : 


Nothing of Cadmus nor St. George, those names 
Of great renown, survives them but their fames ; 





Time was so sharp-set as to make no bones 
Of theirs, nor of their monumental stones : 
But Shonk one serpent kills, t’other defies, 
And in this wall as in a fortress lies. 
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be seen without the church, are they 
not those which have been left at the 
solemnity of consecration, which are 
sometimes still to be discovered in such 
positions ? 

After all, there is no great mystery 
in the design represented on the grave- 
stone. The upper portion exhibits, as 
Weever says, the symbols of the four 
evangelists; but the figure in the 
centre of them is not a man; it is an 
angel bearing to heaven the soul of 
the deceased, which is represented in 
the ordinary medizval way, as a small 
naked human being, with his hands in 
prayer, carried in a sheet. In the 
centre of the stone is a quatrefoil 
flower, which might be supposed to be 
nothing but mere ornament; but if 
taken in connection with the other 
flower, which pierces the serpent’s 
head (though they are not absolutely 
united), it may be regarded as a 
variety of the cross-flory, and so far 
(as Mr. Brayley described it) as 
a symbolical representation of the 
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triumph of Christianity—a variety of 
the same symbol which was usually 
exhibited in the images of St. Michael, 
St. George, and St. Margaret. It is, 
in fact, a modification of a common 
form of Early-English foliage, here 
used to engraft the cross upon the 
dragon; and from the character of 
this portion of the design its date may 
be wee about a.p. 1200-1225. See 
Mr. Boutell’s comprehensive work on 
“ Christian Monuments,” in which this 
monument at Brent Pelham receives a 
passing allusion at pp. 77, 104. 

The drawings from which the pre- 
sent engravings have been taken were 
made by the late Thomas Fisher, esq. 
F.S.A. whose services as a draughts- 
man to the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
Bedfordshire are well known. In the 


churchyard at Oakley in that county 
he found a sculptured coffin-lid of a 
similar though less elaborate design, 
the cross-flory of which is fixed on a 
monster of a singular variety of form, 
as here represented. 





























OUR LADY OF BOULOGNE. 


IT isexactly twelve hundred and fifty 
years ago since Clotaire the Second com- 
pounded for the commission of “sins he 
was inclined to,” by erecting on the 
shores of the sea at Boulogne, a little 
church (which bore no comparison with 
the amount of its founder’s failings), 
in honour of our Lady, and the royal 
builder’s own and unusual liberality. 
The liberality was of a very equivocal 
character it must be confessed, for the 
rough monarch robbed his subjects 
of the money wherewith he sought 
to illustrate the intensity of his own 
religious feelings. 


The edifice was raised, but for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century its 
chief glory, or rather what should 
have been its chief glory, was wanting. 
The chapel, or church, contained no 
counterfeit presentment, no etkon, of 
the sacred object especially sought to 
be honoured. Connected with this 
want was the determination of the 
King to erect no image over the altar 
he had raised that bore not with it 
warrant of a “ speaking likeness” of 
the original. The consummation so 
“desired was not compassed in the life- 
time of Clotaire. “ Dagobert of the 
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turned hose” was safe upon his throne, 
and St. Eloie was discussing with him 
some pleasant matters that did not con- 
cern the papacy, when the news first 
reached the French court that the de- 
sire of Clotaire was accomplished. It 
appears that one ruddy evening in au- 
tumn, one of those evenings when the 
golden set of the weary sun “gives 
token of a goodly day to-morrow,” 
the worshippers of our Lady were as- 
sembled beneath the bullrushes where- 
with the little church was thatched, 
when their religious service suffered 
interruption from the sudden presence 
among them of a transparently clad 
female. Such divinity did hedge her 
form that the congregation were not 
slow to make acclaim that among them 
stood the Virgin herself. The acclaim 
was ratified by the object of it, who, 
further, graciously and with some 
lengthiness of detail that smacked 
much of tedious mortal birth, in- 
formed the rapt audience that she was 
no less than that for which they took 
her, and that she had come among them 
on no idle errand. The shout of wel- 
come that ensued was only hushed by 
the curé’s impressive solicitations for 
silence. When that was obtained 
the Lady proceeded to say that she 
had just arrived off the port in a 
vessel,— whence she had come was 
not intimated; perhaps from Shak- 
spere’s celebrated ‘sea-port in Bohe- 
mia;” and on board that there was 
the very richest of freights, nothing 
less than a statue of the Viegia, carved 
in wood by St. Luke, and of the fide- 
lity of the likeness of which to the 
original they would be able to judge. 
Her desire was, in return, that the 
statue should be raised on the spot 
where she then stood. One other sti- 
pulation was made, to the effect that 
the congregation should urge on those 
who had the means the necessity of 
erecting a structure of more grandeur 
than the original building of Clotaire, 
which, as was confessed, had a very 
fishy smell; and of increasing the sti- 
pends of those who served therein to 
a degree specified and agreed upon. 
Indeed the people were in a condition 
to agree to anything. In their ecstacy, 
they rushed down to the shore, boarded 
the mysterious ship, found the figure 
as described ; it was three feet and a 
half in height, and held the Inranrt in 
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its arms, the which, embracing in their 
enthusiasm, they carried away, and re- 
verentially deposited in the spot as- 
signed for it. The monitress who 
heralded this miraculous coming had 
disappeared ; but the last words uttered 
by her was a charge to remember her 
injunctions respecting the new church, 
and a recommendation to “ fouir” if 
they would speedily accomplish it. 
Thecacophonous dissyllable signifies to 
“ poke into,” and the word “ pockets ” 
was delicately left to be understood 
“ per ellipsim.” 

The church was erected and the 
shrine was raised, and marvellous was 
the confluence that set in irresistible tide 
thitherward. The treasure amassed 
in consequence was wonderful too ; 
but, wonderful as it was, the keepers 
of the shrine were not altogether satis- 
fied therewith. The cause of the dis- 
satisfaction may be traced to the cir- 
cumstance of there being at the same 
time in Boulogne other shrines, en- 
riched with relics which brought to 
their respective owners a wealth which 
was very much coveted by those who 
watched and thrived at the altar of 
our Lady. 

A consequence ensued that was con- 
sidered, by the party who profited 
therefrom, as nothing short of mira- 
culous. The Normans paid 4o the 
Boulonnais one of their very unwel- 
come visits. Their coming had been 
no sooner suspected than Arnold count 
of Flanders and Boulogne one morning 
carried off from the town every holy 
relic it possessed, and swept clean every 
shrine save that of our Lady, which 
was declared from the first as being 
inviolable. He took the sacred trea- 
sures with him to Ghent, where they 
were deposited for better security. The 
raid was not accomplished without op- 

osition on the part of some of the 
inhabitants of the town, who appeared 
in arms, and who established in the 
matter a “nodus vindice dignus,”—a 
dilemma to which was found a fitting 
solution in the declaration of a maiden 
named Torcile, and who affirmed that 
she was commanded by our Lady of 
Boulogne to intimate that the object 
of count Arnold was one which met 
with her especial approbation. Thereon 
all impediment ceased, and the ruthless 
Flemish commander conveyed to the 
city of three hundred bridges the spoils 
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of more than thirty shrines. They 
were “rich and rare.” Among them 
are enumerated the bodies of four saints 
with very painful names; a piece of 
the true cross ; memorials of the con- 
demnation, passion, and death of our 
Saviour; a portion of one of the pitchers 
in which, at Cana, the water was changed 
into wine (this fragmentary pitcher, if 
Iremember rightly, is now at Cologne) ; 
a branch of the tree into which Zac- 
cheus climbed when he would see the 
Lord pass beneath; a bed and cloak 
which once belonged to St. Peter; and 
finally one or two fingers of St. Killian. 
The inhabitants of Boulogne followed 
the relics as far as the hill of Audem- 
berg, and then left them to go on their 
way, with some ceremony of anthem 
and of prayer. I have not transcribed 
the entire catalogue, but of those I 
have named I may say, with the histo- 
rian of the imperial and hard-drinking 
Macedonian, “ Equidem plus transcribo 
quam credo.” 

The result of this proceeding was 
increase of fame and fortune to the 
shrine of our Lady of Beulogne. For 
seven hundred years and more its re- 
putation grew, and with its growth 
brought profit. Its miracles attracted 
the infirm wealthy, even from the dis- 
tant east; and these celebrated their 
recovery by founding hospitals in the 
vicinity, for the accommodation of 
ange pilgrims visiting the shrine. 

or pilgrims from England there was 
erected a house at St. Inglevert, near 
Calais ; some vestiges of it yet remain. 
The convent of the Annonciades, in 
the “ upper town” at Boulogne, occu- 
= the site of the old hospital of St. 

atharine, erected for the use of sick 
visitants; while the “house” at An- 
disque was founded by a married lady 
who had reason to feel sympathy for 
such female pilgrims as might be 
suddenly summoned, while on their 
way, to endure what an inexperienced 
poet has been pleased to call “ the 
pleasing pains that women bear.” 

In the year 1099 Godfrey of Bou- 
logne deposited as a gift upon the altar 
the crown which he had worn as King 
of Jerusalem. The shrine was also 
resorted to by criminals of state. These 
visits were compulsory on those who 
made them, being paid in obedience to 
orders from offended potentates. ‘Thus 
William of Nogaret was condemned 
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by Clement V. to go in penitential 
pilgrimage to this shrine, and leave 
there a specified offering of no trifling 
worth. His offence was some alleged 
shortcoming of respect of which he 
had been guilty towards Pope Boni- 
face VIII. What Boniface had con- 
doned Clement would not look over, 
and Nogaret paid one Pope a very 
heavy penalty for an offence pardoned 
by another. These penal visits, if I 
may so call them, continued down to 
the age of the French Revolution of 
1789. Some of our grandfathers may 
have contemplated the figure that was 
contemporary with Dagobert. 

The monks who had the care of the 
shrine of our Lady continued to flou- 
rish for a long season without opposi- 
tion. The latter was occasionally 
threatened, but no harm resulted. The 
community had rather powerful pro- 
tectors, and few cared to attack the 
wealthy men of peace who possessed 
what would be called in Ireland “a 
very good back,” that is, an abundance 
of friends with prodigality of strength, 
and unlimited good will to use it when 
called upon. Mischief, however, came 
at last. It fell out through a lady with 
expectations and a somewhat unscru- 
pulous gentleman, captured by les 
beaux yeux de su cassette, and desirous 
of espousing the owner. The story 
briefly told runs after this fashion :— 

William Count of Boulogne was 
slain at Toulouse in 1169. With him 
the male line of his house became ex- 
tinct. He was blessed in one fair 
daughter, and pious as fair. This was 
the Lady Mary, abbess of the solemn 
sisterhood of Romsey in England. Her 
vows and her dignity were obstacles 
to her succession to the rank and for- 
tune of her sire. The lady, being a 
nun, belonged to the Church, and all 
that she might inherit passed over to 
that ownership also. Matthew of Al- 
sace, a man of great rank and small 
means, fell to pondering on this sub- 
ject, and, being a person of expedients, 
he soon discovered how he might save 
the property, serve the lady, and benefit 
himself. He resolved upon seculariz- 
ing the abbess by running off with 
her ; and, this accomplished, the pro- 
perty, he argued, would follow the 
ady’s condition— become secularized 
too, when it might be justly taken 
possession of by the owner, or her 
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representative in right of marriage. 
I do not know if the ballad of “ Le 
Comte Ory” was extant at this time, 
as its editors aver it to have been, but 
there is a certainty of Count William 
having been in as much perplexity as 
the gallant gentleman who wanted to 
get into the abbey of Farmoutier, and 
waited for love to show him the way. 
Oh la, mon page, venez me conseiller, 
L’amour me berce, je ne puis sommeiller, 
Comment m’y prendre, pour dans ce convent 

entrer. 
Sire, said the page,— 

Sire, il faut prendre quatorze chevaliers. 


And this was precisely what was 
done by Matthew of Alsace; he took 
fourteen stout gentlemen at arms, 
crossed the channel, sent herald of his 
coming to the lady “nothing loth,” 
and carried her off while the moon 
smiled above them, and the cavaliers 
stood by to keep off intruders. It was 
a merry ride back to the coast, and if 
the parties turned pale for a season 
while crossing the channel it was cer- 
tainly not for remorse at what they 
had done. All was joyous again when 
they shook their feathers and smoothed 
their silks as they once more stood on 
firm ground within the territory of the 
Boulonnais. William of Alsace took 
his bride to the chapel of our Lady, 
but the wooden presentment there 
shook with virtuous indignation at the 
sight of a married abbess, and was so 
overcome as to be unable to perform 
any miracles while the unblushing run- 
away remained in the vicinity. The 
young couple betook themselves to St. 
Wilmer, but the male saint, through 
the priests who waited on him, mani- 
fested a less forgiving spirit even than 
the powers who presided at the chief 
shrine in Boulogne. Finally, Sanson, 
Archbishop of Rheims, excommuni- 
cated the pair, and declared that he 
did so upon representation of their 
unrighteous doings made to him by 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Boulonnais. Matthew of Alsace, now 
boldly calling himself Count of Bou- 
logne in right of his wife, no sooner 
found himself so scurvily treated by 
the Church than he resolved to practice 
retaliation. He summarily ejected the 
monks from their homesteads, shut up 
the monasteries, boarded up the shrines, 
and openly defied the Church. He 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVI. 
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defied, however, a power which he 
could not vanquish, and, after main- 
taining the struggle for three years, 
during which two daughters were born 
to the disputed inheritance, he was 
compelled to surrender, confess him- 
self in the wrong, “med maximé culpa,” 
and betake himself to a wandering life. 
He soon after perished at the siege of 
Neufchatel,in Normandy. The mother 
was as severely dealt with. She was 
cloistered up for life in the convent of 
St. Austrebertha, at Montreuil, while 
the Church kindly took care of the 
two daughters and their patrimony. 
The former were secured in a nunnery, 
and the latter in the treasury of St. 
Peter. 

When these irreligious people had 
been thus satisfactorily disposed of, the 
miracles that had been so long sus- 
pended again began to be performed, 
and that with an abundance and an 
increase that compensated for all lost 
time. The shrine recovered its pristine 
glory, and wealthy palmers resorted to 
it so commonly that the road-sides for 
miles round were beset with sturdy 
beggars who categorically asked for 
alms at the butt-end of an escopette. 
As people naturally love excitement, 
these perils of the way formed ad- 
ditional attractive reasons for its being 
taken, and one result was that shrines 
were multiplied in the Boulonnais in 
proportion with the increased number 
Each shrine could boast of 
miracles warranted as genuine as those 
performed at the proto-altar, and no 
doubt they were; while for the ac- 
commodation of such Mahomets as 
could not come to the mountain, the 
mountain was removed to them, that is 
to say, a double of the Boulogne shrine 
was opened at the village of Mences, 
near Paris. The village thereon took 
the name of Boulogne, a name which, 
with its famous wood, it still retains. 
The first pilgrimages thither were those 
of Longchamps. Those pilgrimages 
continue under the ancient appellation 
unto this day, although the old object 
has long ceased to exist. Where peni- 
tents once walked in gloomy, never- 
ending lines, the Corydons and Chloes 
of the capital now are borne in gay 
barouches, and the vows now paid in 
the classical vicinity have only this 
similarity with those of old, in their 
being quite as speedily broken. 
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In presence of the original shrine 
in Picardy a marriage ceremony took 
place, of importance in itself and of 
singular interest to those who were 
allowed to view the gorgeous cele- 
bration. I allude to the royal nuptials 
of our unhappy Edward the Second 
and that somewhat warm-tempered 
lady the Princess Isabella of France. 
Seldom has a royal marriage been per- 
formed in presence of so many repre- 
sentatives of royalty. On this occasion 
three queens lent encouragement to 
the bride, and four kings, with fourteen 
princes of the blood royal, swelled the 
gallant train of the happy bridegroom. 
The proverb says that “ happy is the 
wooing that is not long a-doing.” 
There is an exception, however, to 
every rule, and we meet with one here 
by way of illustration. Isabella was 
by no means so bad as her enemies 
have painted her; but, in spite of so 
much being urged in her favour, the 
legends of Berkeley and of “ Morti- 
mer’s Hole” beneath old Nottingham 
Castle are not without some founda- 
tion in truth. The result of this mar- 
riage, by whomsoever caused, might 
well have deterred many other lovers, 
royal, noble, or plebeian, from seeking 
this particular shrine whereat to find 
most perfect union and most probable 
felicity after it. The reputation of 
the shrine, however, continued un- 
diminished. To ask favours lovers 
flocked to it in never-ending pairs, 
but they were seldom found, it is 
mischievously said, returning to it to 
offer expressions of gratitude. The 
shrine grew richer and richer never- 
theless, and there appeared no possible 
limit to the growing increase, until 
one fine morning in May—the very 
“Month of Mary” too—intelligence 
reached the keepers of the shrine that 
the wicked English at Calais were talk- 


ing very loudly and irreligiously of 
rifling the treasures and carrying off 


the image. ‘The priests, however, were 
confident in the power of the image 
not only to protect itself, but also the 
town and all contained therein. They 
would not surrender the conviction 
till the battery at Marquetre rendered 
their vicinity thereto particularly un- 
pleasant ; but they had hardly con- 
fessed to the disagreeable fact, when 
those horrid English were in the town, 
their flag flying on the ramparts, and 
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a roistering camp pitched upon the 
spot now occupied by the theatre and 
adjacent streets. These perfidious 
sons of Albion had no respect for 
Virgins. They accordingly seized our 
Lady of Boulogne, and with the clock 
and organ of the great church carried 
their spoil over to Canterbury, and 
set the whole up in the cathedral there, 
as a trophy of victory. 

How long the time-piece and the 
music were retained at Canterbury I 
have not been able to discover. The 
image of the Virgin was soon restored. 
The French king purchased the town 
of Henry VIIL., and the English mo- 
narch courteously threw the miracu- 
lous figure into the bargain, without 
its being stipulated for. 

The glory of the shrine was all the 
brighter for the temporary eclipse, 
and an auriferous Pactolus seemed to 
be continually bearing gold to its feet. 
One of the most liberal contributors 
was that very pious lady Catherine de 
Medici. She deposited at the shrine 
“a chapel,” or a model of one, made 
of solid gold. She at another time 
gave a silver lamp, dresses for the 
priests of splendid texture, and altar 
decorations of such magnificence as to 
make the dazzled eyes wink that dared 
to look at them. ‘The privileges con- 
ferred upon the royal lady in return 
are to be traced in her deeds, and in 
the chronicles thereof. There is an 
old epitaph on this princess, composed 
by I know not whom, and never en- 
graved upon her tomb, but it is so 
graphically correct, and so just in its 
award of praise and blame, that it 
might have found favour even with a 
Spartan government, whose objection 
to the wodvpvéa raga, or “ talkative 
tombstones,” I need not call to the 
remembrance of my classical readers. 
In the case before us, the eloquent 
epitaph writer rather resembles the 
Athenians, who indulged in long de- 
scriptions of character, till the in- 
dulgence went beyond all reason, and 
was checked by the law of Demetrius 
Phalareus, which abbreviated lauda- 
tion by setting a limit to the measure- 
ment of the tombstone. The epitaph 
proposed for Catharine runs, upon 
translation, thus: 

Here lieth a Queen who was angel and devil, 
One who knew what was good, and who did what 
was evil, 
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Who reconciled friends, and who friendships 

Who brought forth three kings, thrice endangered 
the crown, 

Built palaces up and threw capitals down ; 

She made some good laws, many bad ones as well, 

And merited richly both heaven and hell. 

The next lady whom I detect as 
making an offering out of that species 
of gratitude which is pithily said to 
exist in a sense of favours to come, is 
the famous, or the contrary, Diana of 
Poictiers. She presented a silver lamp, 
and found her reward in being able, 
at the mature age of forty-seven, to 
subdue the somewhat unimpression- 
able Henri II. 

The silver lamp was a favourite 
oblation. One was offered by the gal- 
lant Francis of Lorraine, Duke of 
Guise. It was presented in grateful 
acknowledgment of his escape from the 
expected consequences of a grievous 
wound received by him in one of the 
stricken fields of Picardy. The Mar- 
quess de Bouillé, in his History of the 
Dukes of Guise, does not mention the 
offering (of which there is record by 
the local historians), but he chronicles 
the wound. The latter is cireumstan- 
tially detailed by the duke’s surgeon 
Ambrose Paris, who had as little love 
for battle-fields as could be felt by one 
who was compelled to be in them con- 
stantly. “ My good lord, the Duke of 
Guise,” he says, “ was wounded before 
Boulogne by a thrust from a lance, 
which, entering above the right eye, 
descended towards the nose, and came 
out on the other side between the nape 
of the neck and the ear. He was 
struck with such violence that the iron 
head of the lance, with a portion of 
the wooden staff, was broken off and 
remained in the head, from which it 
could be extracted only by employing 
immense violence, and making use of 
afarrier’s pincers. But, notwithstand- 
ing this unheard-of violence, as there 
was no fracture of bones, nor rupture 
of any nerves, veins, arteries, or any 
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other part, the grace of God conferred 
an entire cure on my said good lord, 
who being always accustomed to go 
into battle with his face uncovered, 
thus afforded a passage to the lance to 
pierce him through and through.” 

Subsequently to this miraculous 
cure, the imatye one morning was sud- 
denly missed from the shrine. For 
forty years there was consternation in 
the town, for ill luck reigned where 
our Lady used to bring fortune. At 
length a sick old Huguenot, who had 
turned Romanist, confessed on _ his 
death-bed to having stolen the graven 
image, and flung it down the well of 
his chateau of Honvault. There it 
was found and identified by a scar on 
the nose dealt it by a heretic English 
soldier. The only persons who did 
not rejoice when it was restored to its 
old greatness were the monks of St. 
Wilmer, who had long been passing 
off a figure of their own as the original 
Virgin, but who were satisfactorily 
proved to be impostors by a sound 
cudgelling administered to them by 
the brethren of our Lady. 

The Huguenot’s well, however, had 
damped the ardour of worshippers, as 
well as damaged the beauty of the 
very ancient work of St. Luke; and 
the figure of our Lady remained in 
complete neglect until the year 1793, 
when it was only noticed for the sake 
of devoting it to destruction. The 
revolutionists of this period took it 
down from the shrine, and, tying it to 
a stake erected in the market-place, 
they there burned it to ashes amid a 
chorus of howls that was intended by 
the performers as a Ilymn to Reason ! 

Such was the end of Our Lady of 
Boulogne, the handiwork of St. Luke, 
and it must be acknowledged that if 
the figure was set up by power of a 
pious fraud, the zeal that tore it down 
was based upon a lie tenfold as de- 
structive to the soul. And so con- 
cludeth this little-known legend of 
Our Lady of Boulogne. ai 


J. DoRAN. 
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THE SPEECH OF LORD CHANCELLOR JEFFREYS TO CHIEF JUSTICE 
HERBERT ON HIS INSTALLATION. 


Mr. Ursan,—Lord Campbell, speaking of Lord Chief Justice Herbert, 
says: “There is no record of the ceremony of his installation. The merits and 
sufferings of his father must have constituted the staple of the Chancellor’s ad- 
dress to him.” (Lives of Chief Justices of England, ii. 83.) I find that the 
speech of Lord Jeffreys on this occasion, though overlooked by Lord Campbell, 





is os gen in Collectanea Juridica, vol. ii. p. 405 (from the MS. of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, communicated to the editors by Joseph Jekyll, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 
of phew Inn, F.R.S. F.S.A.), and as it was also overlooked by Mr. Wool- 
rych in his Life of Jeffreys, and its composition is not a little extraordinary, 
the following transcript may be acceptable to your readers. 


Die Veneris 23° Octob. 1685. 


This being the first day of the terme, 
sir Edward Herbert performed the usuall 
ceremonies at Westminster-hall, at the 
courts of chancery and common pleas, for 
being made a serjeant at law, and gave this 
motto in his rings : 


Jacosus Vincat, TriumpHAT Lex. 


After which the Jord chancellor came 
into the court of king’s bench; and being 
seated in the chief justice’s place, sent an 
officer of the court to call mr. Serjeant 
Herbert, who was brought to the barr of 
the king’s bench court, ledd by sir George 
Stroud and sir Thomas Stringer, two of 
his majesty’s serjeants at law, and the lord 
chancellor made this speech to him : 


Mr. Serseant HERBERT, 


I presume it is not a surprise to any here 
if I tell you, sir, the king has sent for you 
to supply the vacancy of the chief justice- 
ship of this court; a place, perhaps, of as 
great concern and importance to the king 
and his people as any other place in the 
nation. But though it be soe, yet I am 
to tell you, sir, his majesty thinks you 
fit for it (though I know you have other 
thoughts of yourselfe), and therefore this 
place (I must doe you that right) is con- 
ferred upon you without your own seeking. 

But, sir, his majesty has kind, gratious, 
and just remembrances of the great services 
and sufferings of your father with that 
blessed martyr king Charles the First, and 
with gratious king Charles Second, of ever 
blessed memory. His majesty also has 
had experience of the services even in times 
of great danger, in storms both at sea and 
land, of some other of your relations who 
have hazarded their lives in the service of 
the crowne. 

These things might justly create gratious 
intentions in his majesty’s breast, towards 
you; but, sir, 1 am to acquaint you, that 
it is not for that meritt which reflects on 
you from your relations that you are called 
to this honour and dignity; his majesty 


has had a great and long experience of 
your ability and fidelity both to him and 
his people in the discharge of an eminent 
place of judicature in this kingdome, as 
well as in another. He is very well satis- 
fied of and pleased with your great courage 
and good conduct in that imploy, and for 
that reason hee hath now chosen you to 
serve him in this high and difficult station. 

Sir, I can tell by my owne experience, 
it is a place of great labour and fatigue ; 
but I blesse God, with those good as- 
sistances I had, I was able,in some measure, 
to cope with those difficultyes. And, 
indeed, I had very great assistances. I had 
assistance from the learned, ingenuous, 
and therefore loyall gentlemen of the barr, 
who tooke a great deale of care and pains 
to make the court understand what was 
for the benefit of their clients, and not to 
prate impertinently to please the audience; 
for if wee mett with any such, they were 
sure to meet with a rebuke; and therefore 
I cannot part with this seat where I have 
had the honour to sitt, without giving 
them all hearty thanks for their assistance. 

Besides this, I was assisted by a learned, 
grave, and judicious bench, of whom there 
remains two learned gentlemen that sitt 
on each hand of mee, who had long ex- 
perience of the practice of the court, and 
withall of undaunted courage to performe 
their duty. And I cannot but remember 
that wee sate together here in times as full 
of stormes and troubles as folly and mad- 
ness, faction and rebellion could make 
them; yet, with God’s blessing, wee were 
enabled to discharge the duty of our 
places soe faithfully, that our services were 
accepted and gratiously approved of by the 
late king, and by our present soveraigne, 
whom, I pray, God long may continue to 
reign over us. 

Nor must wee forgett that wee had the 
benefitt of an ingenious and industrious 
company of officers, who behaved them- 
selves in their several places with all 
diligence and integrity. 

Sir, you will have all those assistances ; 
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and besides those, you will have a great 
advantage in your own abilitys, which I 
am sure will carry you much farther than 
those that your predecessor could any way 
pretend to. 

Sir, I have yet a farther encouragement 
for you: you have the promise of a gra- 
tious king ; one knowne to all the world 
never to have broke, nay I may say (par- 
don the expression) that durst not breake 
his word ; he has promised you his royal 
countenance and assistance: and if so, 
goe on, be prosperous! be undaunted and 
courageous ! incourage all vertue and 
morality, suppresse all vice and iniquity ; 
be sure to execute the law to the utmost 
of its vengeance upon those that are now 
knowne, and we have reason to remember 
them, by the name of Wuiaes! and you 
are likewise to remember the SNIVELL- 
ING TRIMMERS; for you know what our 
Saviour Jesus Christ says in the Gospell, 
that “ they that are not for us are against 
us.”’ 

Sir, when I have sayd this to you, pray 
give me leave to putt you in mind of one 
thing or two. I know you will be very 
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indulgent, and kind, and affectionate to 
the gentleman at the barr who stand round 
about you. As you will be well pleased 
with the assistance, soe you will listen to 
the counsells of your bretheren upon the 
bench. You will have a care to give all 
fitting countenance to those inferior ma- 
jistrates who serve the king honestly and 
faithfully, and desire to keepe his peace 
inviolate, though perhaps they have not 
arrived to that perfection of knowledge in 
the law which is the good fortune of a 
particular education in the profession. 

In short, sir, I doubt not but you will 
take care that the processe of this court 
neither be injurious to the king nor op- 
pressive to the subject; which they will 
not be if they be kept from being too 
numerous on the one hand nor too dila- 
tory on the other. 

In fine, sir, as the summe of all your 
duty, Fear God and honour the King ; but 
use your utmost authority for the sup- 
pression of those that are given to change. 

I have now noe more to trouble you 
with, sir, but am ready to administer you 
your oath, and deliver you your writ. 


Lord Campbell’s conjecture that “The merits and sufferings of his father 
must have constituted the staple of the Chancellor’s address to him,” is hardly 


borne out. 


The main object of the address appears to have been to stimulate 


the new Chief Justice to “execute the law to the utmost of its vengeance” 
upon the “ Wuices,” not forgetting “ THE Snivettinc Trimmers,” and to use 
his “ utmost authority for the suppression of those that are given to change.” 


Cambridge, April 10. 


Yours, &c. C. H. Coopsr. 





MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


MOST people have felt, in the course 
of their miscellaneous reading, that 
books have come to them of which they 
could not give a wholly satisfactory 
account; yet which have filled their 
own minds with thoughts of unequi- 
vocal value. In like manner, charac- 
ters, whether living or set before us in 
biography, do sometimes exercise the 
most salutary influence over us, while 
yet we may have a very clear con- 
sciousness of their weakness or excess. 
And surely it is wisely ordered that it 
should be so. Characters marked by 
very powerful qualities—impulsive, 
graphic, affectionate—exciting the dis- 
like of some, but kindling intense re- 


Edited by R. W. Emerson and W. H. Channing. 
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gard among others—if any new light 
of truth beams from them, or if they 
afford only a more vivid perception 
than ordinary of the old, must be ac- 
cepted for what they are, and for what 
they have the gift of calling forth. It 
is ungrateful to put them aside, while 
waiting for the absolutely and entirel 

cultivated and rational workers. It is 
also unwise; for we ought to know 
that perfectly balanced, well developed 
minds are apt to lose, in their slower 
progress, much of the warmth and life 
which enables one being to act on 
another; nor have they always time 
to bring their well-arrayed forces up 
to the enemies that are to be attacked.” 








* Margaret Fuller’s own sentiments on this point deserve to be kept in continual 
remembrance :—“ Be not coldly sceptical,’’ she says, “ of any thinker, neither credulous 
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We are now desirous to make a few 
remarks on a recently published bio- 
graphy, which has moved us alter- 
nately to admiration, pity, doubt, and 
love. Sometimes, indeed, these feel- 


ings have been mixed with a sense of 


grave annoyance; but we feel that 
we proceed upon sure grounds when 
speaking of the Life of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli as one by which no perfectly 
honest, upright mind can be harmed ; 
while its strong sincerity, its benevo- 
lence, its ardour after moral progress, 
may stir up many passive spirits. It 
is not our intention to enter on the wide 
field of her opinions. Some of them 
appear to us erroneous; some unin- 
telligible. But we think that she was 
possessed of extraordinary capacity, 
great range of thought, a groundwork 
of solid knowledge, happily laid in 
early life, though afterwards somewhat 
smothered by an overcharge of mis- 
cellaneous reading; and we believe 
she had the more valuable gift of a 
sensitive conscience, a lofty and yet a 
minute sense of duty. Her benevo- 
lence was alike persevering and ardent. 
Her influence over others seems to 
have been derived from a convicticn 
of her truth and love, and she sedu- 
lously sought communion with the good 
in every rank of life, and in every 
grade of intellect. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli was born in 
Cambridge-Port, Massachusetts, on the 
23rd of May, 1810. For the first part 
of the narrative she is her own bio- 
grapher. Though not insensible to 
the peculiar interest imparted by this 
circumstance to a portion of the vo- 
lumes, we think it partakes of the very 
common self-deceptions of auto-bio- 

aphy. They, in particular, who have 
ived a life of thought and emotion, can 
hardly be aware of their proneness to 


fancy they have got at the truth of 


their past feelings, when all is coloured 
by the media of the present. As pie- 
tures of results we value these things; 
we see very clearly the existing state 
of mind; and when there is scrupulous 
veracity we enjoy the store of childish 
anecdote; but here our confidence in 
the historian of his own mind mostly 
ends. 
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A thoroughly good, sound, orderly 
intellect, seems to have been that of 
Margaret's father; but it was wofully 
ignorant of the principles of our physi- 
cal constitution. A man of business, 
even in letters, Mr. Fuller admitted of 
no excuse for not learning, or not being 
ready to repeat, a lesson; but he en- 
tirely overlooked the fact that a child 
of seven or eight cannot with impunity 
be kept up till late at night, waiting to 
be heard this lesson, under continual 
uncertainty as to his moment of leisure, 
and then sent off to bed nervous, and 
with an oppressed brain, to be haunted 
by spectres and visions and sleep- 
walking phantoms. In this respect, his 
order gave rise to “ most admired dis- 
order.” 

He taught Margaret Latin at six 
years old, and had no unthankful 
scholar. The Roman mind was one in- 
deed for which she always felt strong 
affinity. How emphatically she speaks 
of * those great Romans whose thoughts 
and lives were her daily food during 
those plastic years!” 

Who that has lived with these men, 
but admires the plain force of fact—of 
thought passed into action? They take 
up things with their naked hands. There 
is just the man and the block he cuts 
before you—no divinity, no demon, no 
unfulfilled aim, but just the man and 
Rome, and what he did for Rome. * * * 
The names which end in ‘‘ ws’’ seem to 
speak with lyric cadence; that tramp and 
march, which are not stilted, because they 
indicate real force, yet which seem so 
whea compared with any other language— 
make Latin a study in itself of mighty in- 
fluence. * * * IT steadily loved this ideal 
in my childhood, and this is the cause 
probably why I have always felt that man 
must know how to stand firmly on the 
ground before he can fly. In vain for me 
are men more, if they are less, than Ro- 
mans. Dante was far greater than any 
Roman, yet I feel he was right to take 
the Mantuan as his guide through Hell or 
to Heaven. Horace was a great deal to me 
then, and is so still. Though his words 
do not abide in memory, his presence 
does: serene, courtly, of darting hazel 
eye, and an appreciation of the world of 
stern realities, sometimes pathetic, never 
tragic, &c.—Vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 

It was not in this strain that she 








of his views. A man whose mind is full of error may give us the genial sense of 
truth. Study in a patient and reverend spirit, blessing the day that leads you the 
least step forward.’’—Letter to her Brother, vol. iii. p. 14. 
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spoke of her father’s favourite English 
authors. He was a Queen Anne’s man, 
and his library abounded in the litera- 
ture of that correct and clever, but often 
cold and limited, time, coarse even in 
its fastidiousness. No doubt the reader 
of Swift and Steele would not fail to 
recognise an element of strength; but 
nothing surprises us less than that an 
imaginative, and yet a very honest, 
earnest-minded child, could not extract 
fromalibrary of the authors of that time 
suitable and agreeable food. Where 
there is no particular aptitude for wit 
and worldly cleverness, and where on 
the other hand the more serious parts 
of education, the religious and the 
moral teachings, have made greater 
approaches to the Puritan than to the 
formal standard, we should quite an- 
ticipate a dissatisfied weariness to 
spring from enforced contact with 
Pope, or even with Addison. 
Margaret’s first acquaintance with 
Shakspere is well related. The rule 
in the family was strict as to the ob- 
servance of Sunday, though not so 
austere as in many of the New England 
families. “ You must not read a novel 
or a play ;” beyond that a pretty wide 
range was left by the Queen Anne’s 
man. On one of these Sundays she 
had by chance taken down a volume of 
Shakspere, and was deep in Romeo 
and Juliet before the transgression 
was perceived. She was then bidden 
to return the book, and obeyed; but 
the effort proved too much for her 
virtue. Think of the first introduc- 
tion to those “ chambers of imagery !” 
Think of the characters, the scenes 
that, as she says, “ thronged and burnt 
in her brain!” Need we add the re- 
sult ?—the book was taken again. The 
wonder is that there was no duplicity ; 
it was carried into the sitting room, 
and read openly; of course, when ob- 
served, subjecting her to a severer re- 
buke. But that rebuke fell upon one 
so fortified, so charged, within and 
without, with this new and mighty in- 
fluence that it found her conscience 
for the moment, as to the act of dis- 
obedience, quite impenetrable. For- 
tunately her father, though grieved 
and astonished, did not forbid the 
author on week days; and she read 
also—she devoured—Don Quixote and 
Moliére. These for some time were 


her favourites. Her own reflections 
on the matter are as follows .— 


Certainly, I do not wish that instead of 
these I had read baby books, written down 
to children, and with such ignorant dulness 
that they blunt the senses and corrupt the 
tastes of the still plastic human being; 
but I do wish that I had read no books at 
all till later, that I had lived with toys, 
and played in the open air. Children 
should not cull the fruits of reflection and 
observation early, but expand in the sun, 
and let thoughts come to them. With 
me much of life was devoured in the bud. 


It is a niece point—depending of 
course on the individual nature; but 
we cannot find in our hearts to say of 
“ children” in general what we might 
have said of Margaret Fuller in par- 
ticular; even to her, abstinence trom 
reading, we believe, would have been 
an evil. Hlomer would not have hurt 
her, nor Milton, nor many another 
manly and noble author. We doubt 
whether capital fairy tales even would 
have harmed her (to many they would 
be an immense blessing), and good 
biographies would have furnished her 
with much of the ballast she needed. 

We have next a sketch of her school- 
days, respecting which it is well to 
remark that it is not a portion of the 
auto-biography, but extracted from an 
after-work, and now taken as literally 
true—a mistake, wethink; anditistime 
to observe that the construction of the 
Memoirs, though, all things considered, 
perhaps better adapted than any other 
would have been to the very peculiar 
person of whose characteristics they 
treat, presents not a little of chrono- 
logical difficulty. Four or five clever 
friends are summoned specially to tell 
what they know of Margaret Fuller’s 
influence and personal history, and we 
have to range backward and forward 
amid dates varying ten or twenty 
years, and with much danger of con- 
founding one period with another. 
This, in an attempt to form an esti- 
mate of character and progress, is in- 
convenient, to say the least. The best 
among these separate sketches is that 
of Emerson. It is occasionally sar- 
castic, and even severe; but we have 
great reliance on its truth. 

One who knew her first about the 
age of 13, the Rev. F. H. Hedge, says 
that she then passed for 18 or 20. A 
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blooming girl, of vigorous health and 
florid complexion, not handsome, and 
singularly wanting in repose, but carry- 
ing a look of great power. Even then, 
her talent for conversation was very 
remarkable, but at that period she 
made enemies by her wit and satire. 
After the lapse of four years he saw 
her again, and thus records his impres- 
sions :— 

Her conversation I have seidom heard 
equalled.... She did many things well, 
but nothing so well as she talked.... I 
do not remember that the vulgar charge of 
talking “ like a book’’ was ever fastened 
upon her, although, by her precision, she 
might seem to have incurred it. The fact 
was, her speech, though finished and true 
as the most deliberate rhetoric of the pen, 
had always an air of spontaneity which 
made it seem the grace of the moment— 
the result of some organic provision that 
made finished sentences as natural to her 
as blundering and hesitation are to most 
of us....She wanted imagination and 
productiveness. She wrote with difficulty. 
.. Her strength was in criticism and 
characterisation. What I especially ad- 
mired in her was her intellectual sincerity. 
Her judgments took no bribe from her 
sex or sphere, nor from custom, tradition, 
or caprice. She valued truth supremely, 
both for herself and others. The question 
with her was not what should be believed, 
or what ought to be true, but what is true. 

At this time she knew and read flu- 
ently French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German. Goethe, Richter, Novalis, 
were the very lights of her life; but 
her reading was very various; her 
thirst for improvement unquenchable. 
“ The only object in life is to grow,” 
she observed ; but this truth soon took 
an important modification in her mind. 
She no longer selfishly sought, in the 
first place, room for her own expansion ; 
but opened her heart to the great ne- 
cessities of duty and love to her Maker 
and his creatures. 


Lead me any way (she says in her private 
record), to truth and goodness; but, if it 
might be, I would not pass from idol to 
idol: root out false pride and selfishness 
from my heart, inspire me with virtuous 
energy, and enable me to improve every 
talent to the eternal good of myseif and 
others. 
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The necessity for hard actual work 
soon came. In March 1834 (she was 
then twenty-four), she writes : 


Four pupils are a serious and fatiguing 
charge for one of my somewhat ardent 
and impatient disposition. Five days in 
the week I have given daily lessons in 
geography and history, besides many other 
exercises on alternate days. This has 
consumed, often eight, always five hours 
of my day. There has been also a great 
deal of needlework to do, which is now 
nearly finished. We have had very poor 
servants, and for some time past only one. 
My mother has been often ill. My grand- 
mother, who passed the winter with us, 
har been ill. Thus you may imagine, as I 
am the only grown-up daughter, my time 
has been considerably taxed. 

But as, sad or merry, I must be always 
learning, I laid down a course of study at 
the beginning of winter on certain subjects 
in which I had always been deficient. 


The course was no easy one. It in- 
eluded studies in history, geography, 
and many diflicult authors. 

The next year, 1835, was remark- 
able in her history, chiefly as making 
her acquainted with Miss Martineau, 
then a guest at Cambridge, in the 
house of one of Margaret’s best and 
most faithful friends, Mrs. Farrar.* 
Deeply impressed herself, she appears 
to have also impressed Miss Mar- 
tineau, who, Mr. Emerson says, “ re- 
turned again and again to the topic of 
Margaret’s excelling genius and con- 
versation.” A domestic grief, however, 
was now to absorb Margaret’s time 
and thoughts. In September of this 
year, her father was carried off by 
cholera. Her sufferings on this event 
were great. 

The saddest feeling is the remembrance 
of little things, in which I have fallen short 
of love and duty. I never sympathised in 
his liking for this farm, and secretly won- 
dered how a mind which had for thirty 
years been so widely engaged in the 
affairs of men could care so much for 
trees and crops. But now, amidst the 
beautiful autumn days, I walk over the 
grounds and look with painful emotion at 
every little improvement. He had selected 
aspot to place a seat where I might go 
and read alone, and had asked me to visit 
it. I contented myself with “ When you 


* Authoress of several charming works—‘‘ Three Experiments of Living,” ‘‘ Scenes 


from the Lives of Painters,” “ Luther,” &c. 
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please, father !’’ but we never went. What 
would I not now give if I had fixed a 
time, and shown more interest! . . . 
Dearest mother is worn to a shadow; 
sometimes when I look at her pale face 
and think of all her grief, and the cares 
and anxieties that now beset her, I am 
appalled by the thought that she may not 
continue with us long. . My father 
left no will, and, in consequence, our 
path is hedged in by many petty difficul- 
ties, . . . 
I shall be obliged to give up selfishness 
in the end. May God enable me to see 
the way clear, and not to let down the 
intellectual in raising the moral tone of 
my mind. 

In order fairly to appreciate the 
spirit in which Margaret met the 
troubles of this time, the reader should 
know that for two years and a half 
she had been promised a visit to Europe, 
and, to make it as little burdensome to 
her parents as possible, she had been 
devoting herself to the labour of in- 
struction, and particularly to teaching 
her younger brothers and sisters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrar, her honoured and 
beloved friends, were now about to 
make the voyage to England, with Miss 
Martineau for their companion, on her 
return home. To go with them had 
long been Margaret's dream of delight. 
Her family urged her still to pursue 
the plan. They would have sacri- 
ficed much to it. A severe illness had 
weakened her, and made them still 
more anxious about a change for her ; 
her conscience however could not be 
satisfied, and she steadily renounced 
the prospect, and prepared for more 
work — hard work. She went to 
Boston to teach Latin and French 
in Mr. Alcott’s school, and also for the 
purpose of forming classes of young 
ladies in French, German, and Italian. 
Besides the daily tasks, she read German 
authors into English that winter one 
evening every week to Dr. Channing. 
She complains of his taking more time 
to his author than she, with her rapid 
habits, liked, expressing at the same time 
her deep feeling of the privilege. “He 
seems desirous to meet one so young 
and obscure as myself on equal terms, 
and trusts to the elevation of his 
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thoughts to keep him in his place.” 
Of his preaching she also expresses her 
admiration. Perhaps her sympathy was 
not invariable nor thorough; but this 
might be said to be the case in her in- 
tercourse with every human being, 
and hence, though we find it impossible 
not to recoghise the Christian in Mar- 
garet Fuller, we feel that so peculiar 
a mind could not write and speak 
often on the subject without making 
use of language more or less re- 
moved from the common phraseology.* 

This part of her life was particularly 
beautiful. It was, at least, more under 
the guidance of intelligible duty than 
a part of her after career, for ere very 
long we find her mingling with some 
minds of a transcendental kind; and, 
although we do not doubt her con- 
tinued desire to pursue what she con- 
ceived true light, and “light from 
Heaven,” we cannot profess a sym- 
pathy or pleasure in what seems to us 
wrapped in mist and darkness. A 
maze of sentimentality involved this 
community. Their language disguised 
their thoughts, if thought was there ; 
then various fancies came in, fancies 
individual as well as social, for poor 
Margaret had still the nervous tem- 
perament and the excitable spirits 
which rendered her an apt subject for 
delusive experiment. It is for this 
reason that we do not care to dwell 
on what we believe by many was con- 
sidered Margaret’s greatest and most 
successful effort, that of establishing 
conversation classes in Boston, where, 
a subject being proposed, she led the 
way, calling out as far as possible the 
ladies present to respond or utter their 
own thoughts upon it. These conversa- 
tions were begun in 1839, at the very 
time when, as Mr. Emerson tells us, the 
transcendental spirit most prevailed ; 
and, although we cannot but believe, on 
the strong testimony given, that she 
conducted them with truly wonderful 
power, and that they were productive 
of great awakening and self-examina- 
tion to many, yet the slight speci- 
mens given are not attractive. The 
word “ nonsense” is one we are averse 
to use in connection with a person so 
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earnest and high as Margaret Fuller. 
Many beautiful and true things may 
have been said, but, if so, the reporters 
have omitted them, and only preserved 
those which in their bareness appear 
almost ridiculous. Yet, when we think 
that she kept up these classes for six 
winters,—that during the latter part of 
the time she was tasked to conduct 
the minds, not merely of women, but 
of some very able men also, who were 
then admitted, it is impossible not to 
form a high idea of her power, and of 
their general influence and interest. 
The names of those who took part in 
them being given, readers acquainted 
with New England will judge for 
themselves as to the probability of 
their being able to discriminate the good 
they heard from the rashness or the 
fancy which might be blended with it. 
Another experiment which during this 
period Margaret witnessed, but did not 
absolutely join in, was a social one. 
At Brook farm, where some of her 
friends, headed by the Rev. George 
Ripley, had taken land and established 
a community, she visited and watched 
their progress with deep interest. It 
is right to say she was always sceptical 
about success. The bias of her mind 
was to escape from circumstance, to 
get beyond it; and she did not believe 
a conjunction of outward circum- 
stances would effect what her friends 
expected. On all these points her 
sound ideas were plainly spoken ; but 
she did no damage to her friend’s 
cause—she gave them generous sym- 
pathy, and all the kind encouragement 
which she could honestly offer. There 
is not a trace of her depreciating that 
of which she doubted. It is due to 
her memory also to say that even 
throughout the most transcendental 
period nothing could be more con- 
scientious than her performance of 
home duties. Her love to her mother 
was profound and tender, and most 
warmly returned ; and her intercourse 
with her younger brothers must surely 
have been of no common kind when 
one of them can thus speak in retracing 
the past :— 

When now, with the experience of a 
man, I look back upon her wise guardian- 
ship over our childhood, her indefatigable 
labours for our education, her constant 
supervision in our family affairs, her mi- 
nute instructions as to the management of 
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multifarious details, her painful con- 
scientiousness in every duty, and then 
reflect on her native inaptitude and even 
disgust for practical affairs, on her sa- 
crifice in the very flower of her genius 
of her favourite pursuits, on her incessant 
drudgery and waste of health, her patient 
bearing of burdens, and courageous conflict 
with difficult circumstances, her character 
stands before me as heroic. (iii. 12.) 


We must pass over the period of 
Margaret's two years at New York. 
Her engagement there was in connec- 
tion with the editor of “The Tribune,” 
for which she furnished many literary 
articles. These are not among the best 
specimens of her writing; but in fact 
we infer, both from the internal evi- 
dence, and from Mr. Greeley’s memo- 
randa, that she was greatly in need of 
refreshment and repose. She was now 
thirty-five years old. From the age 
of fourteen, while her health had never 
been good, her heart and mind were 
incessantly overtasked. Yet even at 
this jaded time her benevolence led 
her to intercourse with many inmates 
of a neighbouring prison, and Mr. 
Greeley gives some touching notices of 
her attachment to his child. 

Now, however, some change was very 
needful. Her most pressing duties 
were all discharged; she had obtained 
by her labours the pecuniary supplies 
necessary for her voyage and support 
while absent, and she joined a party of 
three, a lady and gentleman and their 
son, who were leaving Boston for Eng- 
land on the Ist August, 1846. 

The fragments of her home corre- 
— from England and France, 
though very graphic, and displaying 
much of her peculiar power, are, on 
the whole, disappointing from their 
brevity. Her interviews with Carlyle 
in London, and Madame Sand in Paris, 
are the most remarkable. As to her ini- 
tiation into English or French society, 
we can only say that her knowledge 
seems to have been much restricted. 
Of average society, far less of the best, 
we think she saw little or nothing. We 
do not condemn her for seeking out 
that singular person who could not 
be found in the usual haunts where 
women of fair renown love to be; we 
feel that Margaret Fuller’s mind could 
never be contented with skimming 
over the surface ; she must, and would, 
have realities of all sorts; and to 
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have visited Paris and not have seen 
and talked with the authoress of Con- 
suelo would have been culpable in her 
eyes. Still, we think she must have 
put aside, in the interview and after 
it, some of that pure moral instinct 
which she certainly possessed. We 
feel a weakness in her temporary sub- 
jugation, and for the sake of that sanc- 
titude of “ character which is,” as she 
said, “higher than intellect,” we re- 
gret it. 

From Paris in the spring of 1847 
she proceeded to Italy. ‘The romance 
and the reality of her Italian life—her 
secret marriage to the Marquis d’Os- 
soli—her consequent concern in the 
struggles of the Revolution—and her 
brave, patient, and most laborious acts 
of mercy and consolation during the 
siege of Rome,—are already better 
known than any part of her history. 
In a few pages are compressed a whole 
world of experiences, such as could 
hardly fail of producing very marked, 
and probably most beneficial, effects 
on her character. Such, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been the impression made 
on the minds of her American friends 
in Rome respecting her. 


In Boston (says Mrs. Story), through 
her friends, who were mine also, I had 
learnt to think of her as a person on intel- 
lectual stilts, with a large share of arro- 
gance and little sweetness of temper. How 
unlike to this was she now! so delicate, 
simple, confiding, and affectionate! With 
a true womanly heart and soul, sensitive 
and generous, and what was to me a still 
greater surprise, with so broad a charity 
that she could cover with its mantle the 
faults and defects of all about her. (vol. 
iii. p. 236.) 

We pass on to the last scene. 

The marriage was now avowed, and 
at Florence the Marquis and his bride 
lived in comparative peace and enjoy- 
ment. But Margaret longed to see 
her home again—to greet her relatives. 
And besides this, in America, she knew 
she could earn what would make life 
easy to her husband and child. Motives 
of economy induced them, though with 
much misgiving, to take their passage 
by amerechantman from Leghorn. The 
captain of the Elizabeth, however, was 
a New Englander, an excellent man 
and good sailor, and his wife, a pleasing 
companion, was with him. A Boston 
friend, Mr. Horace Summer, likewise 
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determined on taking the passage, and 
every arrangement was made for their 
accommodation. All went on well for 
some time, till their captain suddenly 
fell ill, and died of confiuent small-pox 
on the 3d of June, 1850, near Gibraltar. 
He was buried at sea. A few days 
afterwards the child Angelo sickened 
of the same disorder, but struggled 
through ; and on Thursday, the 15th 
July, they were off the New Jersey 
coast; so near indeed apparently to the 
end of their voyage, that the officer in 
command expected to land them early 
in the following morning at New York. 
The last “good night” was spoken, 
and Angelo was put into his little bed. 
Our hearts sicken in telling the rest. 
Some dreadful mistake was committed, 
and at four o’clock in the morning the 
vessel struck on the bars of Fire Island, 
near, as we suppose, to Long Island. 
No life-boat or other help came, in 
answer to theirsignals. Morning broke 
on a waste of sand-hills, where men 
were seen on the beach gazing, but 
doing nothing for them; and yet all 
this scene of horrors was but a hundred 
yards removed. At the first moments 
of alarm the child had screamed pas- 
sionately, but his mother hushed him 
on her bosom, and Ossoli prayed fer- 
vently for them all, and succeeded in 
calming the poor frightened Italian 
maid. The mate and another seaman 
saved the poor captain’s widow b 
swimming with her to shore; and it 
does not seem certain that Margaret 
also might not have been saved if she 
could have been prevailed on to leave 
her child and Ossoli; and the steward 
had actually the child in his arms, 
pledging himself to save him or die, 
when a sea struck the forecastle, and 
overwhelmed the whole party. Mar- 
garet seems to have sunk at once on 
the breaking up of the ship. When 
last seen she was seated at the foot of 
the foremast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair falling loosely 
over her shoulders. ‘The only body 
afterwards found was that of Angelo, 
and the only papers of value saved 
were the love-letters of Margaret and 
Ossoli. 

They who have followed us through 
this attempt to sketch a life, and give 
some idea of a mind like Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli’s, will enter into the 
difliculty of framing anything like a 
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summary of results. Yet results there 
must have been; not to herself only ; 
not to that striving and earnest though 
often mistaken woman, but to those 
who were influenced by her in life, 
and still are so in death. Anxious to 
read her aright, we have come to con- 
clusions so favourable on the whole to 
her character that we are not sure 
whether in our sketch we have given 
our readers opportunity to make ‘their 
way, as we ourselves have been com- 
= to do, through the darker to the 

ighter parts ; and we wish it to be un- 
derstood that we do not in the least 
wonder at the provocation and annoy- 
ances she occasioned. No one could 
have been within the reach of her 
assured self-esteem without being often 
repelled and astonished by the “moun- 
tainous Mr.” Not even the dearest 
of her friends could forget it; always 
it was starting up anew; but they 
submitted because they were constantly 
receiving fresh proofs of her power and 
goodness. As tothe outer world, with 
which she did not harmonize, assump- 
tions having been made on one side, 
and an unfavourable prestige created 
on the other, she was not likely to have 
gained ground materially in her native 

country, had she never left it. But 
absence would have had its effect, and 
the maturity of a noble heart and mind 
would, we are confident, had she been 
permitted to return and take her place 
as a wife and mother, have shown her 
forth in a far higher manner than be- 
fore. With regard to the written re- 
cords of her thoughts and feelings, in 
her critical papers, in her Summer on 
the Lakes, and Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, a firm and steady 
hand is visible throughout; often the 
style is ungraceful, sometimes ob- 
scure; the metaphor occasionally in- 
correct or overstrained; and yet, in 
her short papers especially, there is 
very little indeed which is worthless, 
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and much that is far above mediocrity. 
In the first volume of the “ Papers on 
Literature and Art,” the essay or re- 
view of Sir James Mackintosh's Life, 
if it makes rather too near an approach 
to intrusion on private character, con- 
tains some admirable thoughts. The 
short paper on Critics, and that on the 
two Herberts, are also excellent. She 
could not, it is true, deal with the 
positive as with the negative, nor tell 
what she wanted for herself and others 
so clearly as what she renounced and 
rejected; and here it is that we feel 
her influence to be least salutary,— 
for we hold in considerable dread the 
discontents which a strong writer, with 
an aptitude to see faults and express 
her sense of them, may often awaken 
in the minds of women who are totally 
unfit to go forth and find for them- 
selves a lot different to that in which 
they were born. Where we think all 
may use her memory aright, is in taking 
to heart her noble dutifulness, and in 
sympathising with her generous wil- 
lingness, to go heart and hand along 
with her fellow-creatures in every 
good purpose as far as she possibly 
could. Few better daughters, sisters,— 
few more faithful friends, alike “tender 
and true,” have ever been known; 
nor, most certainly, should the elevated 
conscience, the desire to “grow,” to 
keep nearer and nearer to the highest 
forms of truth, be regarded as “only 
accompaniments to her performance 
of duty ; ; since, on the contrary, we 
believe they were underlying and at 
the root of all. There i is, there should 
be, nothing misleading in this. To be 
plagiarists and copyists of any cha- 
racter, save One alone, our model and 
our guide, is a dereliction from duty 
and faithfulness ; ; but to be led on and 
roused from mental and moral sloth 
by the earnest words of a sincere wor- 
shipper at the shrine of duty should be 
our willing service and our privilege. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Parr VIII. 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 


THE career of Ulrich von Hutten 
was one of glorious battle and ‘Titanic 
utterance; but it was full of trouble 





and pain, and its last weary and agi- 
tuted months have a singular sadness. 


In the spring of 1522 the nobles of 
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the Upper Rhine at Sickingen’s re- 
quest assembled at Landau. There 
they formed a league for guarding and 
extending the right, for strengthening 
the authority, and maintaining the 
honourable name of the class to which 
they belonged, against the malice, ma- 
chinations, and meanness of the princes 
through whom that freedom for which 
their fathers had bled, and that con- 
stitution which was the heritage of 
centuries, were menaced with destruc- 
tion. Sickingen spoke to them with 
homely but vigorous eloquence, and 
leavened them with the grandeur of 
his own daring and the fecund phan- 
tasy of his own enthusiasm. They 
unanimously chose him their com- 
mander-in-chief. And, mastered by his 
inflexible resolve and tenacious grasp, 
events seemed hastening to a consum- 
mation which would cover him with 
renown and his country with deep joy 
and abiding prosperity. 

An account of Sickingen’s pians for 
giving to the league of the nobles 
comprehensive range and formidable 
action belongs to his history rather 
than to Hutten’s. They show a broad 
glance and a shrewd statesmanship. 
Suffice it to say that after much delay 
and disappointment (the assistance, the 
contributions in men and money, on 
which he relied being in almost every 
instance withheld,) he was at last able 
to bring an army into the field. The 
most powerful of the spiritual princes 
in Germany was the Elector of Trier 
or Treves. Against him Sickingen 
directed his first attack. He had to 
complain of some private grievances 
received at the Elector’s hands; but 
what he mainly saw in him was the 
friend of despotism, the foe of what- 
ever tended toward purer morals, a 
more enlightened faith, a nobler ci- 
vilisation in Germany. Sickingen set 
out with an army of fifteen hundred 
cavalry and five thousand infantry. 
On the 7th September, 1522, he begun 
the siege of Trier by a heavy can- 
nonade. But the defence was spirited 
and energetic, and on the 14th Sep- 
tember he was compelled to retreat. 
On the march back the exasperated 
amy of Sickingen laid waste with 
fire and sword the lands of the elec- 
torate. Sickingen went to Schweinturt, 
there to wait for the reinforcements 
which he expected from Bohemia and 
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elsewhere. He put his castles Land- 
stuhl and Ebernburg into a condition 
of defence. Though himself prepared 
to face the worst calamities which fate 
might have in store for him, he did 
not wish to expose the Reformers as- 
sembled at Ebernburg to the same 
dangers. He therefore bade them fare- 
well, and urged them to provide for 
their safety in the best way they could. 
Painful must have been his parting 
with them all, painful especially his 
parting with his beloved friend Ulrich 
von Hutten, who from illness had been 
unable to accompany him in his late 
unfortunate expedition. It was one of 
the malignant calumnies which Erasmus 
basely spread to mask his own con- 
temptible_cowardice that Hutten and 
Sickingen had separated in anger; a 
falsehood so transparent that it would 
be a waste of words to refute it. 

It was about this time that the king 
of France offered Hutten a pension of 
four hundred crowns a-year, and the 
title of Councillor of State, with the 
permission to live where he thought 
proper. Through the acceptance of 
this offer Hutten would have saved 
himself alike from persecution and 
from penury. And yet he did not 
hesitate a moment in refusing it. He 
had not armed and clothed himself 
with strenuous and effulgent chivalries, 
he had not lived the life of a martyr 
and enriched his soul with self-de- 
nials and sacrifices, to become traitor 
at last to his Emperor and his country, 
to freedom and to truth. On leaving 
Ebernburg he knew not whither God 
would Igad his steps. But whither- 
soever he went he resolved that if his 
path were full of thorns it should be 
odorous with honour. 

In the course of the year 1522 
Hutten published a long pamphlet in 
German, entitled “The Defence of 
Ulrich von Hutten, against certain un- 
veracious statements regarding him.” 
This pamphlet has the serenity of a 
soul conscious of its own generous pur- 
poses and godlike aimings, and heed- 
less of consequences if it can but be 
faithful to itself; it has the solemnity 
of a soul conscious that its conflicts 
will soon be over, that it will ere long 
rest from its struggles, its burdens, and 
its toils, and have a full banquet of 
that peace which it has never tasted 
but in brief’ glimpses, and in the pauses 
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of terrible combat. We smell the 
grass on Ulrich’s grave as we read; 
we do not stop pedantically to deter- 
mine the merit of what was written 
with the last drops of a most valorous 
blood ; we know this only, that here is 
the precious legacy of a great and un- 
vanquished heart to the nations. 

On quitting Ebernburg Hutten 
went with his friend Oecolampadius to 
Switzerland. By the towns through 
which he passed he was received with 
a profusion of sympathy and with 
every demonstration of respect. He 
arrived at Basle in December 1522. 
Here he was warmly welcomed. The 
chief magistrate assured him of pro- 
tection, and added gifts to an unstinted 
hospitality. ‘The municipal council 
allotted him a house to reside in, and 
graced the kindness with presents. 
The members of the council visited 
him, and testified their joy at his ar- 
rival. Known and unknown’ hastened 
to see and to salute so accomplished 
a scholar, so distinguished a man, so 
undaunted a champion of liberty. 
Even some of his former foes held out 
the hand of reconciliation, had nothing 
but a tear for his misfortunes, and the 
breath of homage and of praise for 
his magnanimity. But he whom he 
esteemed the most profoundly, and 
loved the most fervently in Basle—he 
for whose sake principally he had come 
to Basle—he from whom he chiefly 
expected consolation, sick as he was in 
body, weary as he was in mind, crushed 
and bleeding all over with crowding 
catastrophes—he in whose heart he 
longed to find fresh hopes, wise guid- 
ance, new strength—shrank with a 
craven baseness, which cannot be too 
severely reprobated, not only from the 
unmeasured bounty, and the healing, 
restoring embrace of friend to friend ; 
but even from those commonplace at- 
tentions which a stranger might have 
shewn, and in one of those tragical 
cases too where friendship unfolded 
in its utmost beauty assumes all the 
sacredness of religion. Erasmus lived 
at Basle, the king of Europe's literary 
world, dreading no rivals, disturbed by 
no pretenders. But if he had kingly 
genius, he had no kingly virtues ; in 
one quality of a king he was signally 
deficient — courage, though he en- 
deavoured to make up for that defect, 
as most weak kings do, by dissimula- 
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tion. Erasmus had struck for thirty 
years many an effectual blow for free 
thought, but he had never been a 
battler for free conscience. He never 
looked, he was incapable of looking, at 
the momentous questions debated in 
his time in any other than their literary 
aspect. Like the late Earl Grey, he had 
huge regard for the privileges of his 
order ; he considered that order, the 
order of scholars, the highest of all 
orders; he would have grudged no 
fatigues, though he would have been 
sparing of renouncements, to sustain 
that order in its dignity and its in- 
fluence; but the moral and religious 
reformation of Christendom, a deep 
spiritual revolution in the people’s 
being, he was as incapable of conceiving 
as of desiring. He was a signal in- 
stance of the folly of the mere littera- 
teur mingling in the work of prophets 
and apostles at all. Yet no one had 
been more potently the intellectual 
pioneer of the Protestant deliverance 
than Erasmus; and it was from him 
that Protestantism took its exclusively 
intellectual character. He hastened a 
change that was inevitable, while the 
means by which he hastened it 
abridged it of its sacred force. If it 
had come later it would have been far 
more positive, creative, and compre- 
hensive. Those however who, like 
Ulrich von Hutten, had been chiefly 
led by the example and the teachings 
of Erasmus to build themselves into a 
federation of the brave against the 
priests and the Obscurantists, were 
much perplexed and still more grieved 
that he should desert or seem to de- 
sert them, after having been their 
guide and leader to a position of ex- 
tremest peril. ‘Though therefore Hut- 
ten on his arrival at Basle ardently 
longed, as friend unto friend, to see 
the face of Erasmus, yet no doubt he 
intended to reproach the great scholar 
with his apparent subserviency to the 
enemies of the truth, and with the 
equivocal conduct which he had for 
several years been pursuing. Eras- 
mus however, with the ingenuity of a 
consummate poltroon, contrived to 
disappoint Hutten of any opportunity 
either for his expressions of attach- 
ment, or his outpourings of displeasure. 
Out of tenderness to that superstitious 
caution of Erasmus which was the 
main lineament of his nature, Hutten 
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on coming to Basle did not at once 
and without ceremony call upon him, 
yet not for an instant supecting the 
perfect willingness of Erasmus to see 
him. Ulrich accordingly sent one of 
his friends, Heinrich von Eppendorf, to 
salute the famous man, and to ascertain 
if and when it would be agreeable to 
him for Hutten to pay him a visit. 
To wriggle out of so direct an appli- 
cation was easy for the sly and dex- 
trous Erasmus, but dishonourable just 
in the degree that it was easy. He 
inquired of Eppendorf, with much 
apparent sympathy, about Hutten’s 
circumstances, and pretended to com- 
miserate him for his ill health, and 
his other afflictions and misfortunes, 
but stated that if Ulrich wished 
merely to shew him a conventional 
courtesy, if he had nothing of ex- 
ceeding importance and of absolute 
necessity to communicate to him, he 
would prefer not to see him, as, if he 
were to grant him an interview, the 
Pope, the Emperor, the King of Eng- 
land, and his other powerful patrons 
might be offended, and then harm 
might come to him, and no benefit to 
Hutten. The indignation of Hutten 
at this conduct was as boundless as 
his astonishment, but he could not 
subdue a lingering regard for one who 
had opened to him and to so many 
others the path to intellectual free- 
dom. He therefore repeated his efforts 
through the same channel to attain an 
object which he had so much at heart. 
But the wily Erasmus was not to be 
thrown off his guard. He was exhaust- 
less in diplomacy about what now ap- 
pears to us the paltriest trifle in the 
world. Among the falsehoods, some 
most malignant, some simply silly, 
which he scattered on Hutten’s grave, 
he ventured impudently to assert that 
Ulrich had only remained a few days 
at Basle, and that he had really in- 
vited him to his house, but that his 
generous intentions had been defeated 
by the state of Ulrich’s health, which 
required a much warmer apartment 
than was comfortable to Erasmus. 
Now Hutten remained at Basle not 
a few days only but about two months, 
during which time he frequently passed 
the house of Erasmus, when walking 
with his friends; he had never any di- 
rect or indirect invitation from Eras- 
mus, and a warm apartment in the 
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depth of winter, in Switzerland, where 
at such a season double windows are 
used to keep out the cold, could not 
have been so very formidable an af- 
fliction. It was a noble employment 
surely for so gifted a man to apologise 
for the meanest trickeries by the most 
childish fictions. 

The municipal council of Basle was 
sufficiently liberal for those days. But 
it stood in friendly relation with the 
Emperor and the Emperor's allies. 
Ostensibly for the purpose of main- 
taining those relations unimpaired, the 
council requested Hutten to leave 
Basle. ‘This step was represented as 
necessary alike for his own safety and 
for the sake of the public peace. And 
it is certain that spies were dogging 
his movements and assassins lurking 
for his life. It is supposed, however, 
that it was still more to please the 
ecclesiastics and Erasmus than to gain 
or to keep the favour of any other 
person or party that the council was 
so urgent for Hutten’s departure. The 
ecclesiastics had little relish for a 
thorough reformer like Ulrich, and 
Erasmus felt his presence as a bitter 
reproach on his cowardice ; a procla- 
mation to mankind that he, the great 
Erasmus, was no better than a paltry 
pedant, a pusillanimous sophist. He, 
no doubt, therefore rejoiced with no 
ordinary joy when Hutten left Basle 
for Miihlhausen, where he arrived at 
the end of January 1523. 

Whilst residing at Basle Ulrich 
spent much of his time in walking 
with his friends, in spite of his illness 
and the winter. He also amused him- 
self with making a witty satire on a 
physician whom he had consulted, a 
copy of which, when Erasmus saw, he 
expressed his astonishment to Eppen- 
dorf that one in such wretched health 
and in such desperate circumstances 
altogether as Hutten, could have any 
inclination for writings of a light and 
jocular character. Eppendorf replied 
that it was precisely and naturally in 
a condition like Hutten’s that pastimes 
were most required and most sought, 
and that besides Hutten despised no 
species of composition by which he 
could attain perfection of style. 

Hutten could not have gone to 
Miihlhausen at atime when he was 
surer of obtaining an honourable and 
hospitable reception. The inhabitants 
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were occupied with introducing the 
Reformation into their city. Hutten 
was gladly taken into their counsels. 
His word received a marked attention. 
The rapid energy, the conquering im- 
petuosity, which he threw into all 
things, swept away any lingering hesi- 
tances, and by a unanimous decision 
popery was formally abolished in 
Miihlhausen on the 12th March, 1523. 

Occupied with this work, so con- 
genial to his nature and his aimings, 
Hutten was thinking little about Eras- 
mus when he accidentally saw the 
copy of a letter which the great scho- 
lar had sent to a friend, Marcus Laurin 
of Bruges. In this letier, amid some 
gossiping about such small matters as 
the excellence of Burgundy as a re- 
medy for the stone, to which Erasmus 
was subject, and abundant spite and 
spleen against the Lutheran party, 


there was a gross misrepresentation of 


the author's recent conduct to Hutten. 
Probably the calumnies against that 
League of the Brave in which he was 
so distinguished a soldier roused Ul- 
rich’s wrath more than the craven 
falsehoods about himself. Both to- 
gether made him feel that he owed 
his assailant no further forbearance. 
Those most devoted to Hutten were 
still less in the mood to spare Erasmus 
than himself. They looked on the 
possessor of so many commanding fa- 
culties, but who yet obeyed no noble 
inspiration, as simply a brilliant im- 

ostor. They therefore strove to stir 

utten’s indignation to burning rage. 
Hutten resolved to unmask without 
mercy one who had been a traitor to 
friendship, and still more a traitor to 
truth and freedom. He commenced 
immediately the preparation of a pain- 
phlet to vindicate himself, and to ex- 
pose the paltriness, the poltroonery, 
and the double dealing of Erasmus. 
No one before this had been successful 
in soiling even a thread of that robe 
of semblances which Erasmus had for 
so many years so becomingly ‘worn. 
He now dreaded that the whole robe 
would be rent in pieces, and that men 
would then see how hollow a thing 
they had worshipped. Still, by means 
of that manceuvring of which he was 
such a consummate master, a result 
so crushing, so humiliating, might be 
prevented. He wrote to Hutten on 
the 25th March. He assumes in his 

4 


letter all his ancient cordiality, as if 
the recent rupture of good under- 
standing and hearty fellowship were 
an unfortunate mistake, for which he 
was in no manner responsible. He 
mingles menaces with flatteries in the 
most dexterous fashion. Le tries to 
show how much more than his own 
Hutten’s reputation would suffer from 
unveiling to all the world the subjects 
of controversy and estrangement be- 
tween them. This letter had not the 
desired effect, perhaps from its ex- 
cessive affectation of frankness, which 
made the dastardly cunning which dic- 
tated it the more conspicuous. Hutten, 
in reply, merely repeated his reproaches 
and his just grounds of complaint, 
though he did not represent reconcilia- 
tion as impossible. But the smothered 
bitterness could not well terminate in 
aught but open war. Copies of Hut- 
ten’s pamphlet had been circulated in 
manuscript. One of these copies came 
into the hands of Erasmus, and, when 
shown by him to some of his numerous 
idolators, they exclaimed that every 
effort and every sacrifice must be made 
to suppress it. It was among the ugly 
insinuations that Erasmus as freely as 
foully breathed respecting Hutten, that 
the latter would have been willing to 
be bribed by money to silence. This 
is contradicted by Hutten’s whole cha- 
racter and history. There is no doubt 
that money had been spoken of be- 
tween Erasmus and Eppendorf as a 
means of preventing all further dis- 
closures and exasperations ; but it was 
Erasmus who was inclined to give, not 
Hutten who was ready to receive. 

The quarrel with Erasmus embold- 
ened the Obscurantists at Miithlhausen 
to attempt the expulsion of Hutten 
from that city, for to him they chiefly 
ascribed the decided step which had 
recently been taken there in the path 
of Reformation. They therefore spread 
a ferment among the dregs of the po- 
pulace. A riot followed. The house 
in which Hutten lived was attacked. 
Narrowly escaping death, he was com- 
pelled once more to seek a place of 
refuge. This he found in Ziirich, in 
June 1523. 

At Ziirich Zwingli resided, from 
whom he was sure of receiving not 
only warm hospitality, but generous 
appreciation. His health, irreparably 
shattered, required the former ; his 
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recent intervolvement in so many 
troubles, complications, and dubious 
doings required the latter. The mild- 
ness of Hutten’s demeanour, the soft- 
ness of his manners, seem much to have 
impressed Zwingli, who thus wrote to 
Pirkheimer:—“ Is this the terrible 
Hutten? Is this the man of violence 
and of iconoclastic ferocity ? He who 
treats all and speaks to all—the child, 
the humblest, the most ignorant—with 
so much sweetness and kindness? Who 
could believe that such smiling lips 
could breathe such an overwhelming 
storm on the papists ?” 

Hutten’s disagreement with Erasmus 
formed, of course, a leading topic of 
conversation with Zwingli and _ his 
friends. It has been asserted that 
when he and they saw the pamphlet in 
which Hutten defended himself and 
attacked Erasmus, and which he had 
now determined to publish, they ex- 
ceedingly disapproved of its tone and 
language; and that, partly thereby and 
partly through his own calmer and re- 
pentant thoughts, Hutten was induced 
to apologise to Erasmus for the fierce 
bitterness with which he had written. 
But this is merely one of the fables 
which Erasmus and his adherents 
thought it becoming to substitute for 
honest and manly vindication. 

The pamphlet itself, entitled “ Ul- 
richi ab Hutten cum Erasmo Roter- 
damo Presbytero Theologo Expostu- 
latio,” appeared at Strasburg in July 
1523. 1t found immediately an im- 
mense number of readers, almost all 
of whom accorded with the spirit which 
it breathed, and applauded the rapid, 
overwhelming blows which Hutten 
dealt at Erasmus. But it was felt to 
be still more a deadly onslaught on the 
party of pseudo-Liberals which Eras- 
mus represented. ‘There was no brave 
man who was not glad to see a vain 
and ignoble craven transfixed with 
arrows and made a spectacle of de- 
rision ; but more a subject of rejoicing 
was it that the Indifferents and the 
Epicureans, who took Erasmus as their 
leader, counsellor, and model, were 
shown to be most wretched dastards, 
there precisely where they were most 
disposed to boast of their skill and 
prudence. The Swiss Reformers gave 
the pamphlet their unanimous approval, 
and ever after spoke of Erasmus as 
Hutten had now spoken. As a literary 
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effort the “ Expostulatio” is a master- 
piece of eloquence, as well for the 
valiant energy of the ideas as for the 
imperial march of the style. The 
shadows of the tomb were all around 
the hero Ulrich; they were ever 
moment growing more dark and chill. 
But his brain was still bright, his heart 
still resolved, his martyr enthusiasm 
still unbroken, as in youthful days. 
He was dying. This he knew; but 
God had given him one last grand 
battle to fight before he died. Into 
that battle he threw his whole strength, 
directed by all the wisdom and ex- 
perience which, as a champion for the 
eternal verities, he had gained; and 
= he did more service to man- 
ind by showing that Erasmus, how- 
ever mighty his genius, was a charlatan, 
than by his long warfare with the 
powers of darkness, with tyrants, and 
with monks. In all earnest ages neu- 
trality is the crime of crimes. 
Ambitious men are pitiless enough ; 
but none so entirely without pity as 
vain men when they are wounded to 
the quick. Erasmus was the vainest 
of the vain. For Ulrich von Hutten 
therefore he had from this moment 
nothing but venom and vengeance. 
On the 10th August, only a week or 
two before Hutten’s death, he sent a 
letter to the magistrates of Ziirich 
striving by ingenious calumnies to 
excite their suspicions against the poor 
exile whom he covers with insults, and 
reproaches with the awful guilt of 
being destitute, forgetting that he him- 
self had all his life been dependent on 
the bounty of others. ‘The magistrates 
also were to drive from among them 
Hutten as dangerous to the public 
peace, though Erasmus had been com- 
pelled to flee from place to place to 
secure that repose and that freedom 
which Hutten was now seeking at 
Ziirich. A few days after Ulrich wrote 
tothe magistrates picturing with touch- 
ing dignity what he had been, what 
he had aspired to be, and his present 
sad and lonely lot, but scarcely al- 
luding to his implacable foe. Erasmus 
had lived to gain the applause of men; 
Ilutten had lived to give them liberty 
and light, and to promote in every way 
their growth in what was noble. He 
could not therefore expend as Erasmus 
was now angers his whole being in 


insatiate malignity. His sense of per- 
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sonal wrong, even when keenest, was 
soon lost in the courageous throbbings 
of that great heart for fatherland and 
humanity. 

As Hutten drew nearer and nearer 
to the grave he needed more and more 
some loving hand to minister to his 
crushed, tortured, worn, and weary 
limbs ; for his spirit seemed to have a 
wonderful power of ministering unto 
itself. That hand was not wanting. 
Zwingli proved a fond and faithful 
brother to him in his sufferings. He 
had him conveyed to Ufnau, an island 
in the lake of Ziirich, where quiet, 
sweeter and healthier air, and the 
music of the murmuring waters might 
mitigate, if they could not remove, his 
pangs. Hutten was received into the 
house of the curate, Schnegg, who 
being highly skilled in medicine could 
fulfil a double office, soothing the body 
and cheering the soul. 

On the 12th of August Hutten thus 
wrote to his friend Eoban Hess: 
“When will a cruel destiny cease to 
assail me? My only consolation is that 
I have still as of old a fortitude equal 
to my misfortunes. In Germany, such 
as Germany now is, I can no longer 
dwell. A voluntary flight brought me 
into Switzerland, and will conduct me 
perhaps still further. For one thing 
only do I thank my fate, that it has 


carried me away from the tumult of 


war and given me tranquil leisure 
altogether suited to the present mood 
and labours of my mind. The bearer 
of this will deliver to you. something 
which [ pray you to get printed as soon 
as possible, in order that posterity may 
know the wickedness of those who are 
the enemies of freedom, virtue, and 
religion. I hope that God will, ere 
long, gather together the scattered 
friends of truth and overwhelm our 
foes. I want much to know where 
Crotus at present resides. Salute 
Aperbach and other friends, who will 
cease not assuredly to defend the good 
cause.” Beautiful and heroic testimony 
to the good cause from one to whom 
the good cause had ever heen the 
dearest and only thought. 

Ulrich von Hutten died on the 29th 
August, 1523, not much more than 
thirty-five years old. He had, however, 
crowded an immense amount of action 
into so short a life; and, troubled as 
had been his days and fragmentary his 
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efforts, he stamped a notable impress 
of himself on his age, and wherever his 
pen or his sword passed he carved a 
durable record of brave achievement. 
He had great qualities and did great 
things, however we may hesitate to 
place him among the great men of all 
times. 

He left nothing but a few books and 
some manuscripts, which for the most 
part were printed after his death. He 
was buried on Ufnau Island. By 
having no monument raised over them, 
his bones were nearer to the sun, the 
emblem of the light which he had 
always laboured to diffuse, and to the 
glad breezes, the emblem of the freedom 
for which he had combated to the last. 

The coward Erasmus waited till the 
ashes of Knight Ulrich were cold, and 
then crawled like a foul thing to his 
grave to spit thereon his ribaldry and 
rage. He published a pamphlet of im- 
mense length, entitled “ Spongia Erasmi 
adversus Aspergines Hutteni,” a work 
of consummate rhetorical skill, but in 
which every sentence is either a so- 
phistry or a slander. He also made 
some allusions as disgusting as they 
were dastardly to Hutten in his Dia- 
logues. But vindicators of Hutten were 
not wanting. Luther was loud in his 
condemnation of Erasmus. Heinrich 
von Eppendorf, Erasmus Alberus, Her- 
mann von dem Busch rushed eagerly 
to shield from assault and from de- 
filement their friend’s memory. Otto 
Brunfels, a physician with whom Hutten 
had become intimate in Switzerland, 
published a long and triumphant reply 
to the Spongia of Erasmus. Even they 
who had taken small share in the con- 
troversy turned with loathing from a 
man who crowned the most ungenerous 
conduct to the living by the filthiest 
abuse of the dead. 

To eg Uhich von Hutten and 
to chronicle his déeds has been for the 
writer of these papers something better 
than a literary labour. He has tasted 
all the blessedness of standing face to 
face with one of God’s elect, and of 
drawing inspiration and strength from 
a chivalreus soul, erect and radiant 
amid all temptation and adversity. He 
will be abundantly rewarded if he has’ 
infused into his readers a portion of 
the moral grandeur that lingers round 
Hutten’s grave. To be faithful through 
weal and through woe to magnanimous 
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purposes and holy convictions is more 
difficult now than it was three cen- 
turies ago. If the punishments are less 
terrible, the seductions are more in- 
sidious. Exile and death do not me- 
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nace, but ease and worldly advantage 
ensnare. May we therefore ever re- 
fresh, embolden, and invigorate our- 
selves with the memory of the brave. 
Francis HaRwE tu. 


WILLIAM COMBE AND HIS WORKS. 
By Rosert Cote, Esa, F.S.A. 


A PERFECT list of the works of 
William Combe, the well-known au- 
thor of “Dr. Syntax,” has never yet 
been published, and it may not be ill 
timed to do so now that a question has 
been raised as to the authorship of 
“ Lord Lyttelton’s Letters,” one of his 
works. 

On the 8th June, 1823, Mr. Acker- 
mann wrote to Combe, “I have a 
favour to ask of you—it is a list of all 
the works you have wrote or sent to 
press; no use will be made of it in 

our life-time without consent.” ‘This 
etter was written to Combe whilst on 
his death-bed—he survived its receipt 
eleven days only. 

What became of the bulk of Combe’s 
papers after his death I know not; but 
a commonplace book, scraps of poetry, 
some letters, and three lists of his 
works were preserved, and a few years 
ago came to my hands. Two of the 
lists are in Combe’s own handwriting, 
and in the hope that copies may be 
found deserving a niche in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I readily give them. 
Their insertion may, at all events, 
serve one good purpose; all future 
speculation as to the authorship of 
many of the works here mentioned 
will be avoided. 


The Works of Mr. Combe. 


Translation of Sonini’s Travels in Egypt. 

Translation of General Jordan’s De- 
fence of his conduct during the French 
Revolution. ; 

Translation of Ripaud’s Egypt. 

Captain Hanger’s Life. 2 vols. From 
his papers and suggestions. 

Several Articles in two vofumes of the 
Asiatic Register, particularly the Life and 
Character of Governor Holwell. 

The Philosopher in Bristol. 2 vols. 

Clifton ; a Poem, in Spenser versifica- 
tion, published at Bristol. 

Letters supposed to have passed between 
Sterne and Eliza. 2 vols. 


Letters between a Lady of Quality and 
a person of Inferior Rank. 2 vols. 

Royal Register. 9 vols. 

Letters of an Italian Nun and an Eng- 
lish Gentleman. 2 vols. 

The Diaboliad. In two parts. 1776-7. 

Interesting Letter to the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

Anderson’s History of Commerce. 4 
vols. 4to. The first 3 vols. corrected and 
enlarged, and the whole of the 4 vols. 
compiled, arranged, and written by me. 

A Review of an Important Period, in- 
volving the State Proceedings on the late 
King’s first illness. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Devil upon Two Sticks in England. 
The last edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, in 6 vols. 

Letters in imitation of Mr. Sterne. 1 vol. 

A Review of the Law Case between 
Mackreth and Fox Lane, not published. 

On the Disputes of the Royal Academy. 

The third volume of Ackermann’s Mi- 
crocosm of London. 1 vol. 4to. 

The History of Westminster Abbey. 2 
vols. 4to. 

The History of the University of Ox- 
ford. 2 vols. 4to. 

The History of the Public Schools, 
except Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. 
1 vol. 4to. 

The History of Madeira. 1 vol. 4to. 

Letter from a Country Gentleman to a 
Member of Parliament. 1789. 

Considerations on the approaching Dis- 
solution of Parliament. 1790. 

Brief Observations, &c. on the Stoppage 
of Issues in Specie, &c. 1801. 

A Word in Season to the Traders, 
Manufacturers, &c. 1792. 

The Royal Interview, &c. 1789. 

a Thoughts of a Plain Man, &c. 
1797. 

Two Words of Counsel and one of Com- 
fort. 1795. 

The Schola Salerni, or Economy of 
Health. 

Letter of a Retired Officer, being a de- 
fence of Colonel Cawthorne. 

Poetical Illustrations of Drawings by 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

The Traitor ; a Poem. 1781. 
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The Royal Dream. 1785. 

The First of April; a Poem. 1777. 

Heroic Epistle to a Noble D—. 1777. 

Heroic Epistle to Sir James Wright. 
1779. 

Heroic Epistle to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The Auction; a Town Eclogue. 1780. 

The Fast Day; a Lambeth Eclogue. 1780. 

A Letter to the Duchess of Devonshire. 
1777. 

A Second ditto. 1777. 

The Justification ; a Poem. 1777. 

The World as it Goes; a Poem. 1779. 

Dialogue in the Shades, between Dr. 
Dodd and Chase Price. 

Description of Patagonia, from the 
papers of the Jesuit James Falkner. 1774. 

Foot’s Life of Murphy, from papers, 
suggestions, and criticisms furnished by 
him. 

History of Mauritius, from materials 
furnished by the Viscount Grant. 

The third volume, added to a former 
edition, of Fashionable Follies ; a novel by 
Mr. Vaughan. 

The History of the Thames. 2 vols. 
imperial 4to, by the Boydells. 

Pic Nic. 

Lord Lyttelton’s Letters. 2 vols. duod. 

Translation of Alf. Von Deulmen. 

Illustrations of Cooke’s Graphic Sketches 
of the Thames. 

The Rhine; Letters as to the Boundaries. 

Anderson’s Embassy to China. 4to. 

Anderson’s Account of the Campaign in 
Egypt. 

Voyage of Captain Neares to North- 
West Coast of America. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Journey 
across the same. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyage to 

outh America. 

Translation of Colnett’s Voyage to South 
America. 

Doctor Syntax. Vol. 1 first appeared 
in monthly detached pieces, in verse of 
about 300 lines, to illustrate one subject 
which I never saw till it was completed. 
Vols. 2 and 3 were published in monthly 
numbers of about 1,000 lines for three 
subjects, without any opportunity of pre- 
paration but from the 16th of each month 
to the following first, &c. 

The Dance of Death. 2 vols. 

The Dance of Life. 1 vol. carried on in 
the same manner, but the type being larger 
the lines in each monthly number were less. 

Que Genus. 1 vol. was carried on in 
the same manner as Dr. Syntax. 

Description of Antiquities in the City of 
York. 4to. 


Miscellanies. 
About thirty articles in different reviews. 


Not less than two thousand columns in 
newspapers. 

The minor contributions I do not pre- 
sume to guess at the number. 

I have memoranda of seventy memorials, 
&c. to public boards, bodies, &c. with 
statements, some of them of great length. 

About 200 biographical sketches, &c. 

Seventy-three sermons, some of which 
have been printed. 

Assistances in verse to illustrate the 
principal plates, chiefly views of places, in 
Ackermann’s Poetical Magazine, besides 
Dr. Syntax, which first appeared in that 
publication. 

For several years I was a contributor to 
Ackermann’s Lir—rary REPOSITORY :— 

Ist. A series of Letters from a young 
Lady of Fortune on a visit in London to 
a sick Mother in the Country. Mr. A. 
did not think them lively enough for his 
purpose, and I did not bring them to a 
conclusion. 

2ud. The Modern Spectator, in monthly 
numbers. 

3rd. The Female Tatler succeeded, and 
was more particularly confined to female 
subjects. But from the intrusion of other 
things I fear that I took the liberty of too 
frequently obtaining contributions, if not 
occasionally stealing, from others, though 
on these occasions it is not improbable 
that I supplied my deficiency with some- 
thing better than I should have myself 
produced. 

I could also name some works of no in- 
considerable size and reputation in which 
I have been sougit to act as a pioneer by 
clearing away what appeared to me to be 
superfluous, to be entrusted with the task 
of improvement, either as to mode or to 
matter, to render reasoning more per- 
spicuous, and to strew the path of truth 
with flowers. Of this I have been thought 
capable by those whose favourable opinion 
in any branch of literature would justify a 
rational pride ; but such labours must be 
confined to my own bosom, and these 
works, in which I should be glad to ac- 
knowledge my share of the labour, and 
they are not a few, must be nameless. 
Such was the actual or implied condition 
of the remunerations I received from those 
whose names they bear, or to whom they 
are attributed. 

Most of these publications went though 
multiplied editions, and the writer had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the public 
reception of any of them, and, as near as 
it may be thought possible, and I believe 
I am, in a great measure, rigidly correct, 
I had not the assistance of a dot to ani 
from any amanuensis. I trusted to my 
ownexertions and talents, suchas they are— 
knowledge, &c. My pen asked for no aid. 
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In list No. 3, which is in the hand- 
writing of another person, the follow- 
ing works are mentioned :— 


Campaigns of Count Alexander Suwar- 
row Rymniski. 2 vols. 1799. 

Official Correspondence at Rastadt. 
1800. 

I have also Combe’s MS. of a piece 
in one act, called “ The Flattering 
Milliner; or, a Modern Half-hour,” 
represented at the Bristol Theatre, 
llth Sept. 1775, for the benefit of 
Mr. Henderson. “ This little per- 
formance (Combe states) was written 
in one evening and part of the suc- 
ceeding morning.” 

The following correspondence is 
both amusing and curious. It does 
not appear what Combe wrote in sup- 
port of the Pitt Administration in re- 
turn for his salary of 200/. a year, nor 
whether Lord Henry Petty availed 
himself of his offer of services. 


Mr. Combe to Lord Mulgrave. 

My dear Lord,—I shall not make any 
apology for this letter as it is a letter of 
justification ; because it is impossible for 
Mr. S. B.* to have acted towards me as 
he has done, without having some charge 
to make against me, or entertaining the 
most perfect contempt for me. 

As I was introduced to him, my Lord, 
by your favour, and under your sanction, 
I think myself entitled to offer to your 
patience a representation of the circum- 
stances to which I allude. 

The letter addressed by Mr. B. to your 
Lordship on my subject, and which I saw 
when you did me the honour to call upon 
me, particularly specified that the Trea- 
sury was willing to receive me into its 
service on the same terms on which I had 
been engaged by Mr. Pitt’s former admi- 
nistration, These were, to obey such in- 
structions as were given me, and when I 
had no instructions to act from myself 
and my own judgment, as the occasion 
offered ; 200/. was the stipulated salary. 
By Mr. L.’s f obliging and friendly beha- 
viour personally to myself, and the letters 
which he sometimes wrote to me, I have 
the best reasons to believe that he was 
satisfied with my conduct. 

On my first visit to Mr. B. he received 
me with great civility ; but the few times 
I saw him afterwards his disposition 
was evidently changed, and it rather sur- 
prised me, when I was honoured with your 
Lordship’s protection, any inferior per- 
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son should treat me with the distance 
which he did. When I possessed so much 
of the central heat of the system I did not 
expect to find such a repulsive coldness at 
its extremities ; but so it was. At length 
one of the most deplorable events that 
could happen to any country distressed 
our own; we lost the greatest man in it ; 
and the ministry of which (he) was the 
head, and Lord Mulgrave a very distin- 
guished part, immediately terminated ; 
but I could not suppose it possible that, 
while the elements were dissolving, my small 
claim upon it would meltinto nothing. But 
so it appears. 

I thought it would be respectful to wait 
Mr. B.’s leisure, and not to interrupt him 
with my trifling concerns while engaged 
in the busy avocations of quitting his 
office. 

I did not call upon him till last Thurs- 
day, when he told me that, in the first 
place, I was in the case of a tenant-at-will, 
who, if he is turned out before quarter-day, 
is not obliged to pay the rent for that 
quarter ; but, my Lord, I am nota tenant 
(I beg your Lordship will not laugh at the 
nonsense, for I am very serious), but a 
servant at will, without a warning to quit, 
and with the wages of two quarters fully 
due. I was then told that if I had come 
earlier I might probably have received my 
money, but that now it was too late. It 
must therefore appear to you, my Lord, 
that I lose by a becoming, gentlemanly, 
and respectful conduct what might have 
been obtained by illiberal importunity, by 
daily waiting in the Treasury lobbies and 
whisking my cards from thence into the 
Treasury chamber; but if it had been 
asked me what I had done, I should have 
frankly answered of late very little. The 
latter months did not admit of my ven- 
turing my own unauthorised opinions ; 
but I never hesitated when I saw my way 
clear before me. I wanted instruction and 
I did not receive it. To use a phrase 
familiar to your Lordship, I looked for 
sense and it was not communicated. Those 
who are familiar with the conduct of my 
life, well know that I am not in the habit 
of sparing myself ; and, after all, the ser- 
vice for which I was engaged, and was 
ever ready to perform, was no evil to me. 
I was always at my post. I was ready to 
receive instructionsand to obey commands ; 
but, my Lord, permit me to say, that a 
man may according to his measure be as 
useful in detailing or opposing opinions 
in his personal communications with man- 
kind, as in writing them. You will also, 
I doubt not, agree with me, when I add 
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that the great art in all contests, is the 
waiting for and seizing occasions. You, 
my Lord, are a good soldier, as well as an 
able statesman, and well know how to ap- 
preciate this sentiment in the field or in 
the debate. 

Iam now too old, and have seen too 
much, to justify my being astonished at 
anything ; but it was not possible for me, 
when my moistened eye followed the re- 
mains of Mr. Pitt to his ever-honoured 
sepulchre, and my heart became cold 
within me, as if it were to be entombed 
there,—it was not possible for me to 
imagine that after so many years of zealous, 
faithful, and in some degree disinterested 
service to his administration, the wages of 
the last half-year would be withheld from 
me! I really feel a very painful mortifi- 
cation, nor shall I hesitate to add, that in 
my situation the deficiency of an hundred 
pounds which I expected to receive must 
be attended with disappointment and in 
convenience. But let that pass. 

When Mr. Long quitted the Treasury, 
he, without any application on my part, 
sent me a letter of kindness, and enclosed 
what was due to me at the moment, and 
which he called a debt; and, further, 
when my services were subsequently of- 
fered, under Mr. Long’s sanction, to the 
administration that succeeded, Mr. Ad- 
dington stated his reasons for not receiv- 
ing them in the handsomest manner, and 
presented me with half an year’s salary, 
that the suddenness of my dismission 
might not prove an inconvenience to me. 

I have some reason to believe, though 
I cannot at present prove it, that I am 
sacrificed to Mr. Redhead York. That 
person’s talents may be very superior to 
mine ; that they may, at least, be rendered 
more useful, I have no doubt; but his ap- 
pointment was not accompanied with my 
dismission, and therefore I was no less a 
servant in the Treasury household, though 
Mr. Redhead York, and fifty convicted, 
recorded, and, God bless ’em, converted 
Jacobins had been admitted into it. The 
conversion of enemies is no uncommon 
policy, but it is the policy of little minds, 
when it risks the loyalty of friends. 

I held myself accountable to your Lord- 
ship, under the circumstances which I 
have stated, and I have written this letter; 
but your trouble is now atanend. Itis not 
even necessary for you to acknowledge 
the receipt of it, for I have put its delivery 
beyond the reach of accident. I have been 
at your door and delivered it myself. 

One word more, my Lord, and IT have 
done. 

I am truly grateful to your Lordship 
for all your kindness, and for the last in- 
stance, though it has concluded in a man- 
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ner so mortifying to me. I say, my Lord, 
that I am grateful for your kindness, and 
you will find that T have been just to many 
other of your qualities, after Iam gone 
whither I am unreluctantly hastening. 
Quo pius Eneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus. 


I do not wish you honour, for you 
possess and will maintain it; and where 
honour is, a predominant constituent of 
happiness is not far off. I have only to 
beg that you will accept of my assurance 
that I am, with great regard, my dear Lord, 

Your most obliged and faithful humble 
servant, 

Wn. Combe. 

12, Lambeth Road, Surrey. 


Lord Mulgrave to Combe. 
Harley Street, March 13th, 1806. 

Dear Sir,—It would be superfluous to 
assure you that I sincerely regret your 
disappointment, as you know how readily 
{ undertook to promote your views ; but 
I am desirous of reconciling you to that 
disappointment, as far as I can do so, by 
assuring you that I am perfectly con- 
vinced Mr. Sturges Bourne entertains none 
of those sentiments respecting you to 
which you attribute his having quitted 
office without considering the state of 
your claims upon the Treasury. [ am fully 
persuaded that the omission has arisen 
from oversight and not from neglect ; un- 
fortunately, from whatever source the evil 
has arisen, the remedy is now out of 
reach. As to any preference Mr. S. 
Bourne may have shown to Mr. Redhead 
York, or to any other person, [ can say 
nothing, having never inquired into the 
literary arrangements of the late Adminis- 
tration, nor in any way interfered in them, 
with the exception of your single instance. 
I sincerely wish it had been in my power 
to prevent the disappointment with which 
that interference has terminated. 

I am, dear Sir, your very faithful and 
obedient servant, 

MULGRAVE. 


The following letter is without ad- 

dress or signature. 
May 22, 1806. 

My dear Sir,—While I was this morn- 
ing engaged in reading Lord H. Petty’s 
speech in the House of Commons, last 
night, on bringing forward a measure of 
the most beneficial nature to the country, 
it struck me that several boards were to 
he established to carry it into effect. It 
occurred to me also, that these boards will 
want secretaries and under-secretaries, 
and other subordinate persons; and _ it 
further suggested itself to me, that I could 
render myself extremely useful in one or 
other of these employments. As the ob- 
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ject of this very important arrangement is 
to prevent in future that profusion which 
was the master-vice of Mr. Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, and of course to cut away those 
jobberies which are the rank suckers of 
that branchy tree, Lord H. will conse- 
quently look to qualification alone, in those 
whom he employs to aid him in that salu- 
tary reform. If therefore a long experience 
of the world, an enlarged view of its af- 
fairs, the habits of diligence and intellec- 
tual toil, a mind not wholly unstored, a 
versatile faculty in constant practice, with 
a decorum of manners that suits conduct 
to situation, be qualifications, [ trust you 
will not impute to me an overweening self- 
love if I say that IT am qualified for the 
object to which I have just thought of di 
recting my attention. 

i do not look to be among the first in 
any proposed arrangement, nor would I 
consent to be among the last. I should 
most willingly obey a master ; but at sixty 
years of age, and with the remembrance of 
better days, I should hope to hold a re- 
spectable rank among my fellow-servants. 

As Lord H. P. knows me not, [ have to 
request the favour of you to enclose this 
letter to him, and to say that you know 
me, and that you submit this account of 
myself to his attention merely in compli- 
ance with my desire. This will be a suffi- 
cient passport for me without another word. 

T am never very sanguine in my hopes 
of anything that relates to myself. At the 
same time, I shall add, that I should be 
proud of Lord Henry’s patronage and 
grateful for his favours. If while he ap- 
points others to lop off the rotten and pe- 
rishing branches from the tree, he should 
employ me to pick them up, to bind them 
into faggots and consign them to the fire, 
my wintry day would grow warm from 
the blaze. 

Combe’s first wife was insane, and 
for several years before and until her 
death she was under the care of a Mr. 
Casey. She died in January 1814, and 
it has been stated that in her lifetime 
he married Charlotte Hatfield, the 
sister of Mrs. Cosway. ‘There was 
much unhappiness between Combe and 
his second wife; but, from whatever 
cause it may have arisen, the following 
letter, addressed to Combe by Mrs. 
Cosway, will show that much blame 
was attributable to Mrs. Combe and 
her friends. 

Letter of Mrs. Cosway to Combe. 
Lodi, 24 Jany. 1823. 

Dear Sir,—It was not my intention to 
trouble you, as I thought I should hear of 
you from Charlotte, and that also she 
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would comunicate to you what I was 
anxious about before my departure from 
England; but I find from her last that 
there must be a very great misunderstand- 
ing between us, which has much distressed 
me. When we talk’d of having some Me- 
moires written on Mr. Cosway, and agreed 
no one more able than yourself, I was 
happy to see you undertook it. At the 
same time we talk’d of publishing a corre- 
spondence, &c. and travelles, &c. of my- 
self, of which I felt somewhat awkward 
about, and, taulking of it with some per- 
sons, what they observed on it discouraged 
me, and made me think not to press that 
part, tho’ it might have been announced 
for a future opportunity; my delicacy 
was also on account of some of those per- 
sons being living. With this determina- 
tion I told Charlotte to return me my 
letters, and those which regarded only 
myself and were not of use to you, as I 
had a particular objection to her taking 
them to Ireland. Had she remain’d in 
London (since she seem’d determin’d not 
to come with me) who could I put my 
trust to better hands? ltlowever, what- 
ever she was offended or hurt on the sake 
of her friends, she return’d a box which 
I never open’d for want of time. I am 
positively sure she said she had taken to 
translate those you had chosen and were 
necessary ; and I thought this settled, and 
told her I had several journals and letters 
here that IT should send by the first oppor- 
tunity. 1 was anxious to know if you 
went on. In her first letter (for I have 
had but two) she told me a long history 
about Mrs. Udny’s letters, and of a visit 
she had from a gentn. on the subject, 
which I thought as absurd as extraordi- 
nary ; for Charlotte might have said she 
had distroid them. .Now, sir, after all this 
detail, whether I have or not well ex- 
plain’d, I hope you will judge that I must 
feel uncertain on the subject, which in- 
duces me to address myself to you. I 
have been looking for an engraver to 
give those portraits and sketches which I 
thought would illustrate the work. I left 
to Charlotte’s care the only small plates 
etched by Mr. C. himself which I thought 
would be interesting. In short, what could 
I do more? I wished much to see you 
before I set out; I told her so; but the 
uncertainty of your being able to come, 
not knowing how to contrive it, and the 
many things I had to do in those last days, 
made me lose this satisfaction. I may be 
mistaken, but I always thought that her 
friends have ingrossed so much on her 
good nature, and they have used such 
means to keep her to themselves, as she 
is very usefull to them, that the feelings 
of blood and friendship in me go for 
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nothing. I said and did all I could to in- 
duce her to come with me, but could go 
no farther when I found more attraction 
on the other side. May it be for the best; 
but I beg, sir, that this may rest entre 
nous, and that you will never mention to 
her what I have said. Was it not natural 
that two sisters should end their life to- 
gether ? that I should look on her as my 
only relative ? But this is what her friends 
fear’d, and made me promise not to take 
her away. All these things prayed on my 
mind, which induced to do what I have 
said above; but still I repeat this has 
nothing to do with what was agreed to be 


done about Mr. Cosway. If you will fa- 
vour me with few lines you will much 
oblige me, or intrust any message to Mr. 
Taylor or Prince Hoare. To both I give 
a message for you.—Believe me, dear sir, 
yours sincerely, 
Marta Cosway. 

My adress is, Madame Cosway, a Lodi, 
via Milan. 

London postmark, 8th Feb. 1823. 

Addressed, W. Combe, Esq. 12, Lam- 
beth-road, Surrey, London, Angleterre. 


Yours, &c. Rosr. Core. 





‘“ ENGLISH” OR ‘* ANGLO-SAXON.” 
(Continued from p. 328.) 


IT is asserted by the modern school 
that Old English ought to be called 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” because it was a Ger- 
man dialect, and is proved to be such by 
internal evidence. ‘The Teutonic races, 
as they assert, must be divided into 
North or Scandinavian, and South or 
German, and are distinguished by the 
former having— 

1. A passive voice ; 

2. The infinitive in a (2, e); 

3. The postponed article, e¢. g. 
“handen” the hand, “ bordet” 
the board; 

while the latter have not these pecu- 
liarities, which are also not found in 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” and therefore this 
must have been a “German” dialect. 

First, as to the ethnographical classi- 
fication. It is manifestly both defective 
and untrue. It answers neither to 
the geographical, historical, linguistic, 
nor national peculiarities of these na- 
tions, and has accordingly only been 
adopted by the Germans and their 
imitators.* The Low German (Plat 


or Saxon), Dutch, and Flemish belt of 


dialects so evidently constitutes a class 
which must be called the Middle- 
Teutonic folk-group, that a candid 
reader will immediately consider this 
a self-evident proposition, proved at 
once by old tradition and by modern 
philology. 

Secondly, as to the above linguistic 
proofs of the great line of demarcation 


into North and South. Our oldest book 
monuments of the old Scandinavian 
dialects are from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Now to take these 
as decisive evidences of what their 
language was in the fourth century, 
or eight hundred years before, is ore i 
foolish and unphilosophical. ‘Try any 
language by the same test, and see the 
amazing changes and developments it 
has undergone in so great a space of 
time. Nay, take these Scandinavian 
tongues themselves, and see how sur- 
prisingly they have altered from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century, and 
judge accordingly. 

But we have written monuments in 
the north elder than books—the oldest 
Runic inscriptions, some of which are 
from the heathen times. In all these 
oldest liune-inscriptions we have a 
dialect which offers no trace of 

The passive voice, or 

‘The postponed article ; 
only the infinitive in a or @ appears 
to have been then developed by 
throwing away the original N as we 
ourselves have done since the time of 
Chaucer. 

This argument from the northern 
Runic is of course not decisive. It is 
a negative one. ‘The forms in question 
may have then existed, perhaps did, 
although we do not find them, or they 
were not required on the memorial 
stones. Still they could not have 


* Rask, the Danish linguist, has insisted on this hypothesis in his ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar ’’ and elsewhere ; but he has only followed elder German authors. 
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been the common rule, much less uni- 
versal, without appearing in some 
shape. We must remember that the 
oldest of these Rune-stones are com- 
paratively modern ; they date perhaps 
from the ninth or tenth century, some 
300 or 400 years later than our earliest 
book-records. Certain it is that the 
further back we can go in the North, 
and the more we get at the real text 
of the earliest MSS. (apart from the 
doctorings and alterations of editors 
and critics), the more are we struck 
by the absence of these “ Scandinavian” 
peculiarities, and by the presence of 
forms commonly regarded as “ Anglo- 
Saxon.” The oldest songs in the Edda 
are a proof of this, as are the oldest, 
hitherto only partly published, Old 
Norse Homilies. 

But what is this so much talked of 
“passive voice?” It is merely a re- 
flective form, whose rise and increasing 
use we can clearly follow, produced by 
adding sik (s1G) to the verb, in the 
sense of one’s-self, itself, themselves, 
&c. It was afterwards shortened to 
sk or s, and has in some dialects be- 
come st. Old Norwegian had several 
such artificial and similarly originated 
forms, which have not subsisted as this 
one has. Still to this day this “passive” 
is very scarce among the peasantry of 
East Denmark. It is there the book- 
speech not the folk-speech, while in 
West Denmark it is scarcely known at 
all except by the “ eddicated.” 

The post-article, again, is a thing of 
very easy introduction, an emphatic 
form shortened from the added InN 
(m.), HIN (f.), HITT (n.), the or that. 
“ Handen,” handthe, is as easy as our 
own provincial “hand, so common in 
the low countries, and is not a bit more 
wonderful than the formation of the 
article az and a out of the numeral 
one, a process which is comparatively 
modern in our own language. In fact, 
this post-article nearly became an Eng- 
lish peculiarity. We are not without 
abundant traces of it. Such words as 
garden (originally gard), burden (orig. 
byrd), mixen (orig. mix), &c. &c. with 
a number of provincial nouns ending 
Mm wm or en, owe their form to this de- 
velopment. 

The infinitive in a, on the other 
hand, is not found in every Northern 
dialect. In the Gothic the n has not 
yet been dropped, there is no passive, 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XVII. 
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and the article is prefixed. In this re- 
spect Gothic may be regarded as the 
representative of the oldest dialects in 
the great South - Scandinavian folk- 
belt, from Middle Sweden down into 
Jutland, and thence over into England. 
But this evidence was so disagreable, 
that the Gothic has of late been autho- 
ritatively announced as a “ German” 
dialect, a theory contrary to all history 
and tradition and evidence, unanimous 
in fixing their earliest home in Got- 
land, South Sweden, and Norway, and 
the greater part of Denmark, in which 
districts the influence of their tongue 
is still discernible, while the local 
dialects have mostly followed the usual 
Northern developments. We must re- 
member that the text of Ulfilas pre- 
cedes in antiquity anything we or the 
Northmen can show, .e.from the fourth 
century, the oldest Old-English dating 
from the seventh, the oldest northern 
Rune-stone probably from the ninth. 
Consequently, as was before observed, 
we can only guess at the appearance 
of languages at a period of which no 
monuments exist. But, in spite of the 
absence of contemporaneous Northern 
word-records, a vast number of Gothic 
words and constructions are only to be 
understood by comparing them with 
the kindred Scandinavian dialects, and 
offer no similarity with what is vul- 
garly called “German,” though the 
oldest German books are nearer to the 
Gothic by some hundreds of years! 
The Goths in Germany! Why the 
thing is an absurdity. They never 
saw Germany except as inroaders, and 
have left no trace in their momentary 
home. In one word, the Gothic is the 
most south-eastern, the Old-English 
and the Frisic the most south-western, 
of all the northern tongues, and as such 
have the greatest likeness with each 
other ; while at the same time they are 
the connecting links of the North- 
Teutonic and Middle-Teutonic speech- 
groups. The most northerly Middle- 
Teutonic dialect is the Old-Sazxon, 
and this has so many transition-points 
into the Gothic and Old-English, that 
it may almost be considered as their 
sister; nay, as we have before ob- 
served, it was originally (before its mo- 
dification by the German elements 
as upon it) reckoned by the 

orthmen as a member of their folk- 
class,—another — that at this 
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early period the “ passive” and “ post- 
article” were little known in Scan- 
dinavia. 

Another northern tongue, the Fvisic, 
offers the same peculiarity of an infini- 
tive in a, while it has no passive, the 
article being also prefixed. If this ais 
a proof of Northernism, then Frisic is 
northern, as we know it is. And yet 
the modern German school affirms uno 
ore that Frisic is a German tongue, 
weakened by northern characteristics ! 

But what shall we say of our own 
Old North-English? What shall we 
do with the language for 1500 years 
spoken in three-fourths of England, and 
of which Runic monuments and abund- 
ant book-records still exist? This 
dialect, as we all know, had the infini- 
tive in a. The court-style and the 
ruling South-England literary school 





preserved the infinitive az in most of 


the polished book-documents, but only 
for a time. 
the 2 in South-English are met with 
from the earliest times, and the south- 
ern custom went on decreasing in this 
respect, in proportion as North-Eng- 
land emancipated itself and the influ- 
ence of the Danish settlers was felt, 
until even in Chaucer the best manu- 
scripts have ten a’s in the infinitive for 
one an; and since then the whole 
termination has disappeared, for, in a 
language bused upon contractions, as ours 
is, the vowel could not long subsist 
alone. The importance of this Old 
North- English speech has not yet been 
sufliciently acknowledged. That it was 
the language of the majority of the 
om although that of South-Eng- 
and had literary supremacy (a dis- 
tinction found in many countries, and 
often unfortunate enough,) cannot be 
denied. With us, the more guttural 
South-English may be regarded as a 
kind of English High-German com- 
pared—to keep up the parallel—with 


the Low-German-like smoothness of 


the northern provinces. But our better 
dialect has not been extinguished by 
its rival, as was the case in Germany ; 
on the contrary, it has itself gained the 
supremacy. As the southern book- 
dialect wore out, shaken by Norman- 
isms, by commerce, and by political 
changes, the northern folk - speech 
grew into importance, and ifs pecu- 
liarities are those of our present Eng- 
lish, which is vastly more northern 
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(Scandinavian) iv its roots and forms 
than its predecessor the Old South- 
English! We hope our linguists will 
devote their attention to this interest- 
ing subject; it is a field which will 
yield a rich harvest to the patient and 
intelligent cultivator, and it alone can 
explain the laws under which our 
beautiful early and middle English 
were developed. 

A certain school, blinded by preju- 
dice, reckons all this evidence as nu- 
gatory. They call the “ Northumber- 
Jand” infinitive in a a “ Frisic” form, 
the Frisic a “ German” type “ weak- 
ened” by a “ Northernism,” and con- 
sequently the whole pure “ German.” 
Can monstrous theorising go further ? 
Wonderful Frieslanders, thus to change 
the tongue of some millions of hardy 
settlers ! 

But they must have done more. 
They must, at the same time, have 


changed the mother-speech of half 


Denmark! In the fourth century, 
when the emigration to England began, 
the Jutes and Angles had not yet fol- 
lowed the other northern tribes in their 
peculiarities—tr these were adopted by 
them so early—ot a passive form and a 
post-article, while they agreed with 
them in forming the infinitive in a, 
all three exactly the marks of the 
Frisic dialect. Nay, even at this mo- 
ment, while the Danish islands have 
partially accepted or developed the 
passive and still more commonly the 
post-article, West - Denmark (North 
and South Jutland) have not yet 
adopted these two characteristics. 
Only here and there, in certain old- 
fashioned phrases, we find traces of 
the infinitive in 2, a hint that it may 
have existed, at least as a parallel 
form, in other northern dialects than 
our own and the Gothic. Is then the 
immense peninsula of Jutland “ Frisic,” 
or is it quite German? Why, they 
speak as good Danish there as in any 
part of the monarchy, rather better, 
although the capital calls it a dialect. 
The Danish islander says “ huse¢” and 
“kalde” (pronounced “kalle”); the 
Jutlander and the Englishman say 
*% hous” and “ kall,” “ a house” and 
“call.” Is this a proof of “Germanism?” 
If so, it is one of the newest. 

But there is another way of proving 
“ Anglo-Saxon” to be “ German.” 
One distinctive mark of Northernism 
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is the sound th (b, 8); another is the 
sound w (p), both originally repre- 
sented by Rune-letters unknown to the 
Latin alphabet. The former, or th, 
still flourishes in Sweden and Norway, 
but only in local dialects; in Taian 4 
Iceland, the Feroes, &c. and England 
it is universal. ‘This being the case, it 
is quietly ignored by the German 
party. But the other, er w, which is 
still more uncommon in Sweden and 
Norway than the ¢h, has lost ground 
also in Denmark, so that it is now not 
heard in the islands. In Jutland, 
however, and England it is still uni- 
versal. Here something might be done. 
Accordingly, the later German school 
(which has no scruples in politics or 
philology), simply changes the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” w into the German letter v, 
though with what powers we are not 
told, a letter altogether unknown to our 
forefathers, and which it is nearly cer- 
tain they could not pronounce! Its in- 
troduction has resulted from a later 
development in our language, as is that 
of the letter z,&c. But in this manner 
a vast number of words and forms have 
been brought to offer a surprising simi- 
larity to the “ great German tongue.” 

In one word, the North and South 
German theory, and the assumptions 
founded upon it, are utterly untenable 
and untrue, and are an insult to our 
nationality and our scholarship. Every 
language has a number of peculiarities 
in its own bosom, some explicable, 
others not so; some pre-historic ar- 
chaisms pointing to the oldest east, 
others modern speech-laws; some local, 
others clannish; some very interest- 
ing, and others mere vulgarisms and 
corruptions; and our own as well 
as the other Northern languages 
(though they all show a certain mys- 
terious organic development, accord- 
ing to fixed laws of change and 
transition which are always going 
on, and which will ultimately bring 
them all to nearly the same level, 
from the rich terminations and clear 
letter-changes of the olden North to 
the shorn but still stately Swedish, the 
broad but old-fashioned Norwegian 
dialects, the still more levelled and 
weakened Danish, and the crumbling 
and wave-worn forms of Jutland and 
our own island—a wondrous many- 
coloured speech-belt, whose links glide 
imperceptibly into each other) have 


distinctions within their own sphere of 
far more philological and philosophical 
weight than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, some of them not less curious 
and important than the “ passive,” the 
“ nost-article,” and the “infinitive in 
a.’ The way in which tribes and 
tongues melt into each other is one of 
the most charming and instructive of 
all modern studies, and will engage an 
increasing share of future critical in- 
vestigation. But certain great land- 
marks remain; there is a morality in 
these things as in those of higher 
moment. ‘There is no language in the 
world so like that of the poetic Edda 
(notwithstanding its late date as a 
written document)as our own Old-Eng- 
lish. Down to the Conquest (which so 
immensely revolutionised everything, 
and after which the court, the schools, 
the landholders, the clergy, the magis- 
trates, and the poets pa. only Nor- 
man French,) we were always reckoned 
with the “ northern” nations, and re- 
quired no interpreter for mutual inter- 
course with them; while the originally 
northern character of our first English 
population was only strengthened by 
the immense swarms of Norwegians, 
with whom were many Swedes, and 
people from Denmark Proper (then 
called “ Danes,” because their land had 
now got unity and its present name), 
who occupied half England from the 
time of Alfred to that of Canute, and 
by the blood of the Normans them- 
selves, who were only later offshoots 
from “ Old Norway.” 

It is not our meaning, by these re- 
marks, to open up any animosity against 
Germany and the Germans. Why 
should we? We are all brethren, we 
are all “ Indo-Europeans,” members of 
that famous stock of free folk-tribes 
from the Scandinavian to the Switzer 
Alps, whose exploits and great men 
have filled so large a portion of the 
world’s history from the days of Cesar 
to our own, and who have reinvigo- 
rated Europe by Teutonic maxims 
and institutions. But the German 
nationality is not ours; certainly, its 
faults are not our faults. Their speech 
is not ours ; their body, and mind, and 
soul, and tendencies are far from being 
ours, which are altogether cast in the 
Northern mould, in our own opinion 
one much purer andmore noble. The 
Greek and Latin tribes were both 
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“ Phrygian ;” but no Hellene would 
allow himself to be called a Roman, 
except by theright ofconquest. Though 
the descendant of the Angles, there- 
fore, respects every nationality, and 
though he loves the Kelt and the 
German with more than common 
warmth,—for Keltic blood is richly 
mingled with our own, and the Ger- 
mans are our cousins as well as neigh- 
bours—he remains an Englishman. 
As a people, we are an independent 
race, of ancient Northern extraction, 
and speaking a Northern tongue ; but 
with asuflicient per-centage of German, 
and French, and Keltic, and Spanish, 
and Low-country, and Italian both 
blood and words among us to consoli- 
date the whole into one golden glitter- 
ing mass, more malleable and useful 
for that very alloy. Our nearest home- 
land is Denmark; our furthest kin- 
land is Germany. . Blood is thicker 
than water. Let us cleave to our own. 
Let us not “Germanize.” It will not 
be to our profit. 

Centuries ago we were English, and 
our language was English undefiled. 
The pedantry and affectation of the 
last two centuries have changed us 
into “ Anglo-Saxons,” and “ Anglo- 
Saxonized” our ancient mother-tongue. 
But this last word is too long for 


9 


“ English” or “ Anglo-Saxon.” 
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common use, and the nearest contrac- 
tion is “Saxon.” Accordingly, since 
the time of Sharon Turner, whose 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons” has 
been of such use among us, we have 


advanced a great step. Now we hear of 


nothing but “ Saxon,” and “ Saxonism.” 
Our greatest Northern scholar, Mr. 
Kemble, publishes his admirable 
“ Saxons in England” (in itself an im- 
possible absurdity, if people could but 
see it), and so on with other writers. 
Nay, even such words as “ Saxondom” 
are now being created and popularly 
used as the name of the “ Merry Eng- 
land” of our forefathers! But “Saxon” 
is a vulgar synonym for “ German,” 
and accordingly this term is making 
way fast of late. Our people and our 
language, our nationality, and our long 
line of glories are being rapidly trans- 
ferred to a race with whom we have 
no peculiar connection, and whose 
qualities are not such as to make any 
amalgamation desirable. Let us speak 
out. Let us do our duty by our holiest 
inheritance : let us guard it from the 
hands of invaders ! 

The simplest, and commonest, and 
most suitable term for our old tongue 
is Orv Encusn. 

This being admitted, the whole is 
very easy: 


* 1. aw. 550—1150. Old English. (Anglo-Saxon.) 
2. 4 1150—1350. Early English. (Semi-Saxon.) 
3. 4, 1350—1550. Middle English. (First English.) 
4. ,, 1550—1852. New English. (Later English.) 


If these divisions are not exact or 
numerous enough, we can make others 
or more. If we wish to treat of Old 
North-English, or Old South-English, 
of Northumbrian, or Mercian, or 
Kentish, we can do so. If we please 
to investigate the dialects county-wise 
there is nothing to hinder us. But let 
us shield and perpetuate the shining 
name of our own noble speech—rTHE 
Eneuisn! God has given us and it a 
wonderful part to play in the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of the world. 
Let us do it with full knowledge of 


our national independence and our 
Northern origin. Let us march under 
our own banners, not ashamed of the 
name which we and our fair but mighty- 
limbed language have borne, from the 
time when the Jute-land, Kent, first 
bowed to Christ, down to the present 
increasing zeal and splendour of the 
English Catholic church among us. Of 
all foreign yokes, those of “ Romanism” 
and “ Saxonism” are most impertinent, 
hurtful, unnecessary, and degrading. 
Of a “ Gallic” tyrant no party among 
us is afraid! 





* These dates are of course only approximative, and must be further checked by 


the character of the transcript, and the locality of the author. 


One district may often 


preserve forms a century or two more archaic than another; and the courtier will use 


a far newer dialect than a contemporaneous satirist addressing the peasant. 
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CONTEMPORARY NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


BETWEEN 1659 AND 1672. 


Mr. Urpan, 
AMONG the Additional MSS. in 
the British Museum are two folio vo- 
lumes relating to public and domestic 
affairs in London from 1659 to 1672. 
The volumes are numbered 10,116 and 
10,117, and they were acquired for the 
Museum at Mr. Heber’s sale in Feb. 
1836, when they were sold as lot 1,113. 
On the fly-leaf of the first volume is 
“ Stamford, 1693,” that is, Thomas 
Grey second Earl of Stamford, who 
succeeded his grandfather in the earl- 
dom in 1673, and died 1720. The title 
given to the two volumes, in the same 
hand as the rest of the writing, is as 

follows :— 

Mercurius Politicus Redivivus 
or 
A Collection of the most materiall occurances 
and Transactions in Publick affaires 
Since Anno Dni 1659 untill 
(the 28 March 1672] 

Serueing as an Annuall Diurnall for 
future Satisfaction and Informacon 
Together with a Table prefixed Alphabetically 
Compiled, Expressing of, and directing to 
the most remarkable Passages 
therein contayned. 

Being Vacancyes improued 
By Tuomas RuGGE. 

Of the writer Thomas Rugge I have 
not been able to discover more than 
what he himself tells us (vol. i. 164 a): 
“So much for Covent Garden, where 
T have lived about fourteen years.” 

Dr. Lingard had seen the volumes, 
and doubtless availed himself of some 
portions of the curious particulars they 
contain. Certain passages too are in- 
cluded in the Handbook for London 
(which bears the name of the writer 
of this letter); but I am not aware 
that any other authors than Dr. Lin- 
gard and myself have ever made 
public any part of their valuable in- 
formation. When I read the volumes 
in February, 1848, I made certain 
“notes” from them for future use. 
Some of the notes are in full, and in 
the spelling of the author; others are 
brief extracts and references in modern 
spelling. Such as they are, they are 
sent to Mr. Urban. It would have 
been easy to have annotated them from 
Pepys, eda, and other sources of 
information; but they run of them- 





selves, I fear, to greater length than 

you will have columns to spare for 

their insertion. Yours, &e. 
Peter CunnINGHAM. 





CorFEE—TEA—CHOCOLATE. 
And theire ware also att this time [1659] 
a Turkish drink to be sould almost in 
eury street, called Coffee, and another 
kind of drink called Tee, and also a drink 
called Chacolate, which was a very harty 
drink. (fol. 33 a.) 


SraTues In WHITEHALL GARDEN, 

About this time theire was a cooke that 
liued by the pallace gate, Westmester, 
that in sermon time went into Whithall 
garden, and w*" him carried a smiths 
great hamer: hee brake theire those goodly 
statues of brass and marble which report 
said they were the neatlest made and the 
best workmanship in Europe, in a half an 
howers time did aboue 500! worth of hurt. 
(fol. 33 b.) 


APPRENTICES. 
Apprentices curious (p. 36). Soldiers 
called ‘‘ Lobsters ” (p. 37). 


TEMPLE Bar. 

Att this time [Dec. 1659] the gates of 
Temple Barr was sett upon their hengies 
againe, that was taken down [5 Dec. fol. 
48 b] by Colonel Hewson’s redd coates. 
(fol. 46 a.) 


LAMBETH AND WIMBLEDON Houser. 

And another jeering book was called the 
Humble Petition of Charles Fleetwood, 
late a soulder, but fooled out of his gene- 
rallship ; and another as if it came from 
Lord Lambertt, that hee was very sorrow 
that he had noe more honesty nor wite 
then to turne out of doores the parlement 
on the 13 day of October, and desired 
that the parliment would lett him see once 
againe Wimbleton house and the queenes 
pictures, and that it was his wiues fault, 
like a cuckloe as he was, that hee should 
be thus wimbled out of his house, that 
had such a good right to itt as hee had, 
better than queene Mary had at this time, 
and y® like. (fol. 48 a.) 


EARL oF CHESTERFIELD KILLS YOUNG 
Wooty. 

Janvary the 17. The Earle of Chester. 
feild and Doctor Woolyes son, of Hamer- 
smith, had a quarile about a mare of 
eighteene pounds price; the quarrell would 
not be reconciled, insomuch that a cha- 
lange passes betweene them ; they fought 
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a duell on the backside of Mr. Colbbus 
house att Kensinton, where the Earle and 
hee had severall passes; the Earle wounded 
him in two places, and would faine have 
then ended, but the stuborneness and pride 
of harte Mr. Wooley would not giue ouer, 
the next passe was killed on the spote. 
The Earle fled to Chelsey and theire took 
water and escaped. The jurey found it 
chance medely.* (fol. 49 b.) 


Erricy 1n Snow. 
Colonel Hewson set up in snow in Fleet 
St, (48 b.) 
RuyME asout Monk. 
Rhyme about Monk. (50 b.) 
WAaTERMEN’S PETITION. 
Watermen’s pet" agt Hackney Coach- 
men, (53 a.) 
Monx’s LopGin6Gs. 


Gen! Monk lodged in 1659 at the Three 
Tuns Tav. by Guildhall Gate. (58 a.) 


Praise Gop BAREBONES. 


Praise God Barebones, a leatherscller 
in Fleet Street. (59 a.) 


Cuas. J. Sraruz in Roya ExcuancGe. 

Then [March 1659-60] the wrightinge 
in golden letters that was ingraved under 
the statue of Charles the First, king of 
England, in the Royali Exchange, the 
writing was thus—Exit Tyrannus, Regum 
Ultimus Anno Libertatis Angliz Anno 
Domini 1648, Jan. 30—was washed out 
by a kind of painter, who in the daytime 
raised a lader, and with a pot and brush 
washed the writing quit out, threw down 
his pot and brush, and said it should 
neuer doe him any more seruice, in regard 
it had the honour to put out rebell’s hand 
wrightinge out of the wall; came downe, 
took away his ladder, not a word said to 
him, and by whose order it was not then 
knowne. (77 a.) 

Roya Bapce. 

[1659-60] Seuerall wattermen wore 
those badges that they wore in the time 
of king Charles the first’s dayes. (82 b.) 

Monx.—Srace-Piays. 

13 April, 1660. His Excellency, with 
the Council of State, dined att one of the 
halls in London ; and now by this time 
haueing dined at 9 of the cheefest halls in 
London ; and att every hall there was after 
dinner a kind of stage-play and many pretty 
anticks; some, the Cittizen and Soldier; 
others, the Country Tom and Citty Dicke. 
Att many halls were dancing and singing, 
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many shapes and ghostes and the like, 
and all to please his Excellency the Lord 
Generall. (85 b). 

Siens or THE RESTORATION. 

13 April, 1660. Also many gentlemen 
that had been afraid to appear in London, 
but was fain to hide themselves in France 
and Holland and other places, appeared 
openly in the streets here in London and in 
other places where formerly they did not 
durst appear. (fol. 86a.) 

Do.—BuRNING THE Rump. 

18 April, 1660. At this day the picture 
of King Charles the Second was often 
printed and sett up in houses without the 
least molestation, for whereas it was almost 
a hanging matter so to do. The Rump 
Parliament was so hated and jeered that 
butchers’ boys would say, will you buy 
any parliament rumps and kidneys? and 
i¢ was a very ordinary thing to see little 
children to make-a fier in the streets and 
burn Rumps. (87 a.) 

Tue Kine Prociamen. 

8 May, 1660. His Majy was proclaimed 
in Westminster aad London. Description 
of (91-2.) ‘* All the bells in the city rang. 
Bow bells could not be heard for the noise 
of the people.’’ (92 b.) 


BANISHED Lorps REcALLED.—PEOPLE 
INHABITING WHITEHALL TURNED OUT. 
14 May,1660. The Lords passed a vote 
for calling in all those lords as had for- 
merly been exempted for siding with the 
late King. The Scotch colours were taken 
down at Westminster Hall that were taken 
at Dunbar and Worcester fight. (93 b.) 
The people that lived in Whitehall in the 
Protector’s days, and in the Rump Par- 
liament’s time of sitting, are all turned 
out, and likewise at St. James’s and Somer- 
set House. (93 b.) 


Tue Ktne’s Goops.—Otiver Crom- 
WELL’S WIFE. 

14 May, 1660. Information was given 
to the Council of State that several of His 
Majesty’s goods were kept at Foutier’s 
warehouse, near the Three Cranes in 
Thames Street, for the use of Mistress 
Eliz. Cromwell, wife of Oliver Cromwell, 
sometime called Protector, and then the 
councill ordered that persons be appointed 
to view them, and seventeen carts load of 
rich house stuff was taken from thence 
and brought to Whitehall, from whence 
they were stolen. (95 a.) 

Dr. CLarces KNIGHTED. 
His Majesty conferred the honour of 





* See Pepys, 17 Jany. 1659-60. 


The retired house immediately fronting the 


palace gates in High street, Kensington, is still called “ Colby House.” 
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knighthood upon Dr, Clarges, he being 
sent by the general to wait upon His 
Majesty with a letter from his excellency 
to His Majy. (95 b.) 


MAIDENS’ PETITION TO APPEAR IN 
Wuitr, 

Divers maidens, in behalf of themselves 
and others, presented a petition to the 
lord mayor of London, wherein they pray 
his lordship to grant them leave and 
liberty to meet his Maj’ in the day of his 
passing through the city, and that they 
would all be clad alike in white waistcoats 
and crimson petticoats, and other orna- 
ments of triumph. (96 a.) 


CroMWELt’s Horses ANv Coach 0 
BE SENT TO THE Mews. 

The house ordered all such judges as 
sate upon the king’s death be secured, 
and that the seven horses of Oliver Crom- 
well and ail such horses of his be secured, 
and the great coach of his be carried to 
the Mews. (96b.) 

29 May. Entry of the king described. 

30 May. Mr. John Adler’s firework 
in St. Martin’s-lane, near New-street end. 
He is knighted by the King. 


Errigy or CROMWELL. 


June. In this month the effigy of the 
protector Oliver Cromwell was hanged up 
in a halter in a window at Whitehall ; it 
stood for one whole day, but, by order 
from His Majesty, it was taken down. 


Tue Kine'’s CHAPLAINS. 


June. Several Presbyterian ministers 
sworn in His Maj’ chaplains. 


Late K1ine’s Goons. 


June. Now the goods of his late Ma- 
jesty and now present King was brought 
into Whitehall, and laid down in the jewel 
office, which place was appointed to re- 
ceive them. There you might have seen 
carpets, hangings, pictures, medals, in- 
scriptions, and pieces of art, rich beds, 
curtleins, and vallances come in helter 
skelter. Many that had bought goods of 
His Majesty, on purpose that at his return 
they might be restored, brought into the 
jewel office all such. (103 b.) 


Cuarzes IJ. at Cort HALL. 


June. His Maj‘ at dinner at the Earl of 
Middlesex’s house at Copt Hall. (103 b.) 


ExecuTIon oF CHARLEs I. 


June. One Paynewas apprehended that 
he was the man that cut the late King’s 
head off. (104 b.) 


(To be continued.) 


Cuartes II.sups at Mr. FrRITSwELt’s. 


July. In this month His Majy supped 
at Mr. Fritswell’s, in Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden, 


BaTTLEs OF DUNBAR AND PRESTON. 


July. All the Scotch colours that was 
taken at Dunbar fight in Scotland, and all 
the colours taken at Preston fight, was, by 
order of parlt, taken down, and the iron 
supports that held them, in order to have 
them laid in a place of obscurity. (109 a.) 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

July. And likewise the effigy of a cap- 
tain that gave his estate to the House of 
Commons many years ago, that was placed 
in the abbey near the door out of the 
churchyard, over agt King-street, was taken 
down, and the ingraven work washed out. 
(109 a.) 

Signs in SvREETs. 

July. Since the King came into Eng- 
land almost in every street is the sign of 
the King’s Head, and, in many places, the 
sign of General Mounk’s Head. (109 b.) 
PLATE FROM PLYMOUTH PRESENTED TO 

THE KING. 

July. From Plymouth there was pre- 
sented to the King, by the hands of the 
Right Hon. Sir William Morris, one of 
His Maj* principal Sec* of State, and 
Gov' of Plyt*, a present of plate, which 
was very curious workmanship. Among 
the rest was a fountain carved with rare 
and curious figures. Out of the top per- 
fumed fire did appear, small pipes at the 
sides that sweet waters gushed forth very 
pleasant to the beholders of it. The King 
very well pleased at the sight of it. (109 b.) 

Dress. 

July. In this month came up a fashion 
that women did wear satin and taffety 
gloves, and men silver band strings ; but 
the silver band strings did take but little 
fancy. (112 b.) 

RoyaL EXCHANGE STATUES. 

Sept. In this month in the Royal Ex- 
change, London, there was erected the 
famous statues of Charles the First and 
also of Charles the Second, most nobly 
cut in marble. (116 b.) 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Sept. Now in Westminster all statues 
or figures or inscriptions that was sett up 
either by the Protector or in his dayes, or 
before or since these troubles, or any that 
was of the Protector’s own effigies, or 
tokens or signes of him, was quite washed 
out, and in the places of them as if they 
never had been. (117.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


What is “‘ Treasure Trove ?”—Fresh Observations on the Roman Wall, by the Rev. J. C. Bruce—Line 
of the Roman Road from the Humber to York—A Visit to Herbaldown Hospital and Canterbury 
Cathedral, by Albert Way, Esq.—The term “ Bridge ” applied to Landing-Places—Mrs, Joan Whit- 


row of Twickenham. 


Wuat ts ‘‘ TREAsSuRE TrROvE’’? 


Mr. UrBan,—What is very properly 
termed “the mischievous operation of 
the Law of Treasure Trove in Scotland ”’ 
(in your last Magazine, p. 392,) is equally 
baneful in England, and sometimes leads 
to quarrels and disputes, or to the de- 
struction or reinterment of curious pieces 
of antiquity, accidentally discovered, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of 
some party who in the opinion of the 
finder has no fair claim to them, though 
he may have a legal one. 

It is a subject upon which I think there 
is much misconception, and, though I do 
not profess to be so well acquainted with 
it as to be able to settle all questions to 
which it may give rise, I am willing to 
suppose that I may be able to clear away 
some of the difficulties attending it. 

The misconception to which I have 
referred pervades as well the claimants of 
treasure trove as the discoverers, all of 
whom have an undefined notion that in 
some way or other all articles of anti- 
quity found in the earth belong as of 
right to the lord of the manor within 
which the articles are found. But that 
is not the case. It is not every soli- 
tary coin or every vase found in the earth 
that belongs either to the Crown or the 
lérd of the manor as Treasure Trove, 
although no owner may be found for it. 
Such things are often not treasure at all ; 
and it will perhaps assist the inquiry if I 
endeavour to ascertain as a preliminary 
what is treasure. 

Johnson defines treasure to he ‘ wealth 
hoarded, riches accumulated.’’ Webster 
defines it to be “wealth accumulated, 
particularly a stock or store of money in 
reserve—a great quantity of anything col- 
lected for future use;’’ and in corro- 
boration of treasure meaning a large accu- 
mulation we find in the Scripture History 
of Egypt that the Israelites built treasure 
cities for Pharoah.—Exodus, i. 11. The 
words “ treasury,’’ as a place of deposit, 
and ‘‘ treasurer,’ as the person having 
the care of treasure, also imply quantity 
or accumulation. 

The word treasure therefore appears to 
besufficiently defined as meaning “ an accu- 
mulation of things valuable ’’ ; and now for 
“ Treasure Trove,’’ or “treasure found,’’ 
es in its legal sense. 


Coke in his Third Institute says, ‘* Trea- 
sure Trove is when a man finds coin, or 
plate, or gold, or silver, the owner whereof 
is not known : then it belongs to the King. 
If it is found in the ground, a wall, or other 
place, so it may belong to another, by pre- 
scription, orthe King’s grant. But it is said 
not to be Treasure Trove if it Le other metal 
than gold or silver ; or if it be found upon 
the land and not under ground, in a wall, 
&e., nor if the owner can be known, 
though the owner be dead.” 

According to Coke’s definition, there- 
fore, nothing but articles of gold or 
silver can be the subject of TreasureTrove; 
and consequently vases, statues, ancient 
weapons, and other articles of that de- 
scription, delightful to the eyes of the 
antiquary, cannot be Treasure Trove, and 
consequently cannot legally be claimed 
by the crown, or by a lord of a manor, 
the crown’s presumed grantee. 

That narrows the question of what is 
Treasure Trove very materially, but that is 
not all. Cowell in his Interpreter con- 
fines Treasure Trove to ‘* money deposited 
at a period beyond memory, and of which 
the owner is unknown.”’ 

The result of these authorities is that 
treasure trove consists of money ocr arti- 
cles of gold or silver in quantity, depo- 
sited or placed by the owner with a view 
to its safety, and with the intention of 
recoveriny it in future, and afterwards 
found in its place of concealment. Cowell’s 
term deposited can have no other meaning 
than a placing in situ with a future object. 

That Treasure Trove must be something 
of value is evident from the course which 
is marked out for the finder to pursue. 
Thus Comyns in his Digest says, ‘‘ He 
who finds treasure ought to give notice 
thereof to the king’s bailiff, &c. or coro- 
ner; and the coroner may inquire of the 
treasure found, and by whom.’’ That is, 
that the coroner by a jury shall inquire 
whether any owner can be found, if not, 
then whether the articles found be trea- 
sure, and whether they belong to the 
crown or the lord, so as to give to each 
his right. Now it wauld be perfect non- 
sense to suppose that when a man finds 
an ancient vase, or a shield, or other 
single article, or even a few articles of 
antiquity, they must of necessity have 
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been placed there by the owner with a 
view to safety, and with the intention of 
recovery for future use, and that the 
coroner should be called upon to inves- 
tigate the right to them by a jury. The 
duty of the coroner evidently applies to 
masses of property found under circum- 
stances and of value to render it worth 
the notice of the State, in the absence of 
all knowledge of the real owner; and, as 
the coroner’s duty applies to all cases of 
treasure trove, it follows that to constitute 
treasure trove the property must be found 
in quantity and of value. 

I will therefore presume, as clearly re- 
sulting from what I have said, that to 
constitute Treasure Trove these several 
things are necessary. There must be a 
casual finding of gold or silver, in such 
quantity and in such a situation as to 
indicate a purposed placing of it there by 
some person now unknown, for conceal- 
ment and safety, and with a view of re- 
claiming it at a future time. If any one 
of these ingredients are absent, the articles 
found are not Treasure Trove. 

If I am right in this definition of Trea- 
sure Trove, and I think I am, the question 
is brought within a very narrow compass. 
Matters of antiquity are not usually found 
in close heaps, but generally scattered 
about ; and sometimes without any appa- 
rent connexion with each other, being 
often indeed things of a very opposite de- 
scription. Articles so found are not Trea- 
sure Trove, or treasure at all; and it will 
materially lessen the difficulty, and per- 
haps prevent disputes, if when discoveries 
are made parties will quietly ask them- 
selves, Are these things of gold or silver ? 
Are there many, or are they of a kind to 
constitute treasure? Or are they few, or 
not of such a kind? Are they found scat- 
tered or together ? and, if the latter, do 
they appear to have been purposely placed 
where they have been found for conceal- 
ment and safety, or do they appear to 
have been lost, or to have got there by 
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some other means than purposed conceal- 
ment ? 

Answers to these questions will gene- 
rally determine the rights of the parties, 
for if the articles found be not treasure 
they belong to the owner of the soil, &c. 
in which they have been found. 

But if any doubt be entertained then 
comes the next step, that is the inquiry 
by the King’s bailiff or by the coroner. 

A lord of a manor does not, merely as 
such, possess a legal right to seize upon 
things found within his manor, eventhough 
they be in his opinion Treasure Trove, with- 
out inquisition found before the King’s 
bailiff, or the coroner. The right to all 
such property is originally in the crown, 
and can only vest in the lord of a manor 
by grant from the crown. It is true very 
few such grants can be produced, and in 
such cases, if the lord claims, it is by pre- 
scription, which presumes a grant. To 
support a prescription the lord would have 
to prove that on past occasions his claim 
to Treasure Trove had been conceded, or 
substantiated on occasions of inquiry, and 
that in most cases would be a matter 
much more difficult than lords of manors 
in general may consider. 

It therefore behoves lords of manors, 
before making a claim, to consider well 
whether the articles claimed are treasure 
trove or not, and if they are, how far a 
claim as lord of the manor can be sup- 
ported ; a claim which if made and not 
established may do the lord more injury, 
as regards his other manorial rights, than 
the value of the disputed treasure trove ; 
and they should always bear in mind that 
they are not, under even the most favourable 
circumstances, legally justified in taking 
possession of any disputed articles claimed 
as Treasure Trove until a jury by their 
verdict shall have established their right. 

I shall be happy if what I have written 
has the effect of rendering the question of 
Treasure Trove a little better understood. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 


FresH OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROMAN WALL, 


By tHe Rev, Jonn Cottincwoop Bruce, M.A. AUTHOR OF THE ACCOUNT OF 
‘““TuHEe Roman WALL, 1851.”’ 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 15. 

Mr. Urnsan,—I havejustreturned from 
a re-investigation of the great Roman 
Barrier in this neighbourhood, accom- 
panied (as often previously) by a friend 
well acquainted with the peculiarities of 
Roman masonry, William Kell, esq. town- 
clerk of Gateshead. In the course of my 
ramble, I have picked up some scraps of 
information, which may be acceptable to 
your antiquarian readers, 


Gent, Mac. Vou, XXXVII. 





Roman Way-sipE WatTcH-TowER 
AT BewcastLe.—The station at Bew- 
castle is placed upon a slightly elevated 
platform at the bottom of a valley through 
which the small river Kirkbeck flows. 
There can be little doubt that it was 
planted here to guard the Maiden Way, 
which crosses the valley on its path to 
the Scotish border. As the station is 
situated in the low ground, the prospect 
is very limited towards both north and 
south. The hill to the —. of the station 
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is called Pelaw Hill. Here stands a farm- 
house, which was formerly a border fort- 
ress or peel. We may readily suppose 
that in Roman times it was the site of a 
look-out or beacon-tower connected with 
the station. 

The Maiden Way is but doubtfully 
traceable in the northern vicinage of the 
camp ; but southwards the remains of it 
are distinctly visible for a considerable 
distance, as it crosses the high grounds of 
Side Fell and Gillilee’s Beacon. Under 
the guidance of the incumbent of the 
parish, we tracked the interesting work, 
When first met with, it is only to be dis- 
tinguished by the “trail’’ of the stones 
which have composed it, most of the neigh- 
bouring fences having been made at its 
expence. For nearly a quarter of a mile 
it is in a perfect state, which is the more 
remarkable as all the neighbouring ground 
is a peaty bog. 

After crossing the crown of the hill we 
came to what is undoubtedly the founda- 
tion of a Roman watch-tower. It stands 
close by the edge of the road on its western 
side. It is eighteen feet square, and has 
walls four feet thick. The doorway seems 
to have been on its north side. Its walls 
are formed of regular masonry ; the stones 
possessing the characteristics of those 
uniformly employed in constructing the 
stations on the line of the Roman wall. 
If the rubbish were removed the building 
would probably stand five feet high. No 
one who is familiar with the masonry of 
the wall-district can for a moment doubt 
that it is of Roman construction. On the 
Watling-street—the Roman road which 
twenty miles to the east of this intersects 
the mural region from north to south— 
some traces of wayside towers have been 
noticed ; but none, I believe, to be at all 
compared with this in distinctness, The 
Romans have had a more thorough grasp 
of the Lower Isthmus than we are apt to 
imagine. Besides the wall, which merely 
formed the base line of their operations, 
and the stations to the north and south of 
it, to intercept the progress of an enemy 
in either direction, there seems reason to 
believe that picket camps were planted on 
advanced points and beacon-towers sta- 
tioned on the most elevated summits, The 
watch-tower which I have now described 
has a very extensive prospect in every 
direction except the north. The line of the 
wall is distinctly in view all the way from 
Sewingshields to the Solway. Signals 
could therefore he communicated with 
the stations of Borcovicus, A%sica, Am- 
boglanna, and others to the west. The 
Maiden Way, in its progress south, is 
full in view for miles. Even now its track 
can be clearly made out, as after having 
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crossed the wall it boldly ascends the 
heathy heights of Knaresdale. 

On the western slope of the hill on which 
this Roman turret stands are some earth- 
works which we took to be temporary 
camps. They are of limited size, and may 
have been occupied by the troops whilst 
superintending the construction ofthe road. 

BewcastLe Men.—Traditional stories 
often outlive the manners they depict. 
The following anecdote is still told in the 
north country. A stranger visiting Bew- 
castle noticed that the tombstones in the 
churchyard commemorated the decease of 
females only, and expressing his astonish- 
ment to a woman who accompanied him 
as his guide, received the response, most 
feelingly uttered, ‘* Oh, Sir! they’re a’ 
buried at that weary Caerl (Carlisle) !’’ 
The fit of grief being over, the visitor 
elicited from her the startling information 
that every “ mother’s son’’ of the dis- 
trict was sooner or later hanged at the 
border city. Atthe union of the king- 
doms of England and Scotland the hardy 
warriors of the ‘‘ debateable land ’’ could 
not at once betake themselves to the occu- 
pations of quiet industry; and, as the 
best substitute for the practices of war, 
addicted themselves to sheep and horse 
stealing, crimes at that time punishable 
with death. The little intercourse which 
we had with the rustics whom we met 
upon the road convinced us that a vast 
moral change had been effected upon the 
district since the days of border warfare. 
To every question which we put we re- 
ceived a distinct and satisfactory answer, 
expressed in language which even a south- 
ern might understand. Still we felt cu- 
rious to know what the testimony of the 
churchyard was as to the character of 
past generations. It was most satisfac- 
tory, and proved that the anecdote in 
question, if not altogether a calumny, re- 
fers to a very remote period. Many of 
the tombstones commemorate the depar- 
ture (no doubt in a natural way, for when 
you say of a man that he died you do not 
mean that he was hanged) of persons 
whose youth was spent in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. For example 
there is one to George Nixon, who died 
1732-3, aged 83 years ; another to Thomas 
Nixon, who died in 1719, aged 26; one 
to Francis Forester, who died in 1760 at 
the age of 72; one to Thomas Armstrong, 
who died in 1728, aged 77; and another 
to Adam Routledge, who in 1728 died at 
the age of 54 years. Let no one hence- 
forward say that the men of Bewcastle do 
not come to an honest death. Besides 
observing that the names of these parties 
are regular border designations, the reader 
will perhaps note the age to which most 
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of them attained. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the climate the Waste of Bew- 
castle is not inimical to health. The in- 
cumbent, the Rev. John Maughan, told 
us that he had occasion three or four years 
ago to send to the Registrar General of 
Health a return of the deaths in his parish 
during the preceding ten years, when it 
appeared that three-fourths of the people 
contained in the roll had attained an age 
of upwards of sixty years. 

A Seconp Latrrat GATEWAY IN 
THE STATION OF AMBOGLANNA, Birp- 
oswALD.—The stationary camps on the 
line of the Roman wallare constructed very 
much upon one uniform plan. Amongst 
other things, they seem to have been pro- 
vided with a gateway in the centre, or near 
it, of each side. The gateways are usually 
double; a pillar of strong masonry se- 
parating the entrance into two parts. Each 
part has been closed by folding doors, as is 
proved by the pivot-holes which remain.* 
When the eastern and western gateways 
of Birdoswald were recently exposed by 
Mr. Potter, some surprise was expressed 
that they should consist of only a single 
portal. The reason of this is now made 
apparent. There are two distinct gate. 
ways in the eastern side, and also probably 
inthe western. The farm-tenant, requiring 
stones to build a fence (so we were in- 
formed on the spot) began to remove the 
loose materials which incumbered the 
eastern wall of the station. ‘The result of 
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his operations has been to display a gate- 
way in a most satisfactory state of pre- 
servation. It is situated as far from the 
north wall of the station as that formerly 
discovered is from the south (68 yards) 
while there is a space of about 60 yards 
between them. This gateway; as well as 
that formerly discovered on the same side, 
and that already explored on the western 
side, as also each of the portals of the 
south gateway, which is double, is about 
11 feet wide. The masonry of this gate- 
way stands nearly six feet high; the 
pillars which form the jambs of the gate 
are, as usual, composed of stones of 
cyclopean character: several voussoirs 
and a springer lie upon the ground, thereby 
proving that the gateway has been spanned 
by an arch. It would seem atso as if a 
separate opening had been provided for 
foot passengers, for a large stone with a 
semicircular cutting in it, two feet wide 
has been found, which may have been used 
as the arched heading of such a passage. 

It is most satisfactory to know that the 
farmer has procured a sufficiency of stones 
for his purpose without disturbing one in 
situ. For the first time probably since 
the Romans abandoned Britain the wants 
of the rural population have contributed 
to the advancement of our knowledge. 
The party deserves all praise for the in- 
telligence which he has exhibited in his 
operations. —Yours, &c. 

Joun Cottincwoop Bruce. 


Lint or THE RoMAN RoApD FROM THE HuMBER TO YORK. 


Mr. Ursan,—An unthought-of aux- 
iliary appears in the field of antiquarian 
research. The modern agriculturist’s 
underdrainer may cut through the course 
of some concealed iter, strike against the 
foundation of a once splendid villa, or 
even reveal the real site of a long mis- 
placed Roman station. A discovery of 
that kind has been made in this neighbour- 
hood during the late winter, which I re- 
quest permission to place on record in 
the pages of your valuable Magazine, for 
the information of future antiquaries. 

The level of some underdrains about to 
be cut for the improvement of land lately 
added to his estate by George Baron, esq. 
of Drewton Manor, required the channel 
of the brook (provincially called Drewton 
Beck) to be lowered about two feet. This 
lowering brought to light one portion of 
the long-inquired-after line of Roman 
road from Brough (supposed to be the 
ancient Petuaria) on the shore of the 


Humber, to Eboracum. The discovery 
was first made at about twenty-two yards 
to the east of a bridge lately built over that 
brook ; and a very little beyond the first 
mile-stone from South Cave, on the turn- 
pike road from that place to Market 
Weighton ; which road, here at least, runs 
parallel with the Roman way, and points 
nearly north from the Humber. Within 
two feet of the surface of the ground, at 
the above-named distance from the bridge, 
the workmen had to dig through a stratum 
of hard substance, which they describe as 
similar to concrete, of the width of from 
five to seven yards, and of the thickness of 
some six inches. When questioned, the 
labourers were quite certain as to there 
being no natural vein, but artificial, and 
formed by gravel and other materials. 
The same stratum was cut through on 
digging some of the underdrains. It was 
traced by the proprietor about seventy 
yards in advance northwards, at the depth 





* In our review of the Account of the Roman Wall published by our Correspondent, 
we extracted his view of the West Portal of Amboglanna. See our Magazine for Feb. 


1251, p. 154.—Edit. 
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of four feet below the surface, which is 
there rising ground. A few years since 
it was traced still further in advance, in 
the garden before Kettlethorpe (or rather 
Keldthorpe) farmhouse. And, if I am 
not under mistake, it may be traced, still 
more northerly, on the crown of the hill, 
near the Keldthorpe turnpike. 

A denarius of Antoninus Pius was found 
in the above-mentioned garden not long 
since, and is now in possession of an in- 
habitant of the neighbourhood ; and coins, 
and other Roman relics, have been found 
within late years near to Drewton Manor. 
The lid of a small urn was this winter 
brought to light on levelling some ground 
in the close, which was then underdrained. 

Some three or four years ago an old 
road was discovered at a little depth below 
the surface, running through a small field 
(or garth, as is the provincial name), be- 
longing to a cottage, then recently built 
by Henry Good, about half a quarter of a 
mile to the east of South Cave, on the 
Beverley road. It runs south and north, 
pointing to the Humber, and towards 
Drewton. 

It is a singular fact that this discovery 
at Drewton should be contemporary with 
what, if not a discovery, is a local tradi- 
tion, brought to notice by the concluding 
Ordnance survey of this district. 

About a mile to the west of the south 
end of Market Weighton, on the Cliffe 
road, a small occupation Jane, called Short 
Lane, turns at nearly a right angle to the 
north. Through two fields on the west of 
that lane a ridge is very perceptible ; and 
at the ditch of the fence which divides 
those two fields a section is very evident 
through a gravelly stratum of the width of 
some six yards and thickness of six inches, 
about a foot below the surface.. This sec- 
tion may be some forty yards to the north 
of the Cliffe road. To the east, or north 
east, of Short Lane, the same ridge may 
be traced, pointing directly to a farm-house 
belonging to the Honourable Charles 
Langdale, and now tenanted by Robert 
Kelsey. This house stands only a few 
yards north of the road leading to the 
‘* River Head.”’ It is confessedly built 
on the stratum, which is about a foot and 
a half below the surface of the land, and 
can be traced, in a northerly direction, 
through three fields of this farm, by the 
different growth of the crops. It has, 
likewise, been repeatedly cut through on 
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the forming of underdrains by the present 
occupier. 

At the end of Kelsey’s land the slight 
ridge points still northerly to the Mile 
House on the Holme road, west of Market 
Weighton. I cannot learn that it has been 
traced through the intervening fields ; but 
at the Mile House (on the opposite side 
of the road) is some appearance of a ridge, 
pointing in the direction of Thorpe-in- 
the-Street. 

About half a quarter of a mile, or not 
so much, east of the line between Robert 
Kelsey’s house and the Mile House, is a 
field on the “ Clark Lane,’’ west of Market 
Weighton, known by the name of the 
Stockington Keld Close. Here, of course, 
is a spring, now covered over; and in 
one part of this close several Roman 
coins have been found. I gathered up 
bits of scoria of iron, and small fragments 
of common brown urns or cups, on this 
land, in March 1852. It may be well to 
add that a close to the east of Brough is 
proverbially fertile in Roman coins. I 
never heard of any valuable coins found 
there. Those found at Weighton are 
chiefly of the lower empire. 

The Drewton discovery has yet to be 
connected with the ridge on which Robert 
Kelsey’s farmhouse is built, and even with 
‘the Roman Riggs ’’ on Houghton Moor: 
no easy matter through inclosures which 
have been long under the ploughshare. I 
shall merely observe that the line is suffi- 
ciently direct, and that tradition. favours 
this lower route to Derventio (Stamford 
Bridge), and so on to York, rather than 
the higher line conjectured by Drake in 
his Eboracum. It is possible that may 
have been a vicinal way, pointing to Mal- 
ton, and joining an iter from Eboracum 
to the German Ocean. 

In conclusion, let it be borne in me- 
mory that the grand iter from Eboracum 
to Lindum proceeded by the stations of 
Legeolium, Danum, and Agelocum : very 
fine remains of which road used to be 
evident for some distance to the north of 
Robin Hood’s Well, on the old great north 
road. It is possible, therefore, that the 
iter between York and the Humber might 
be little more than a trackway, improved 
and adapted for military use. Still there 
are evident traces of Roman occupation 
through this neighbourhood. E.W.S. 
Near South Cave, Yorkshire, 

March 26th, 1852. 


HERBALDOWN HosPITAL, NEAR CANTERBURY: AND SCULPTURES ON THE SOUTH 
Porcu or CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Urpsan,—Your readers who are 
familiar with the description given by 
Erasmus of his pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
—either in the original, or in the English 


version recently published, with so many 
interesting illustrations, by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols,—will remember the in- 
cident which occurred soon after Ogygius 
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and his fellow-traveller Gratian (Erasmus 
and Dean Colet) had quitted the shrine of 
Saint Thomas on their return to London. 
They had scarcely proceeded a mile on 
their journey when they found themselves 
in a road at once very hollow and narrow, 
with banks so steep and abrupt on either 
side that escape was impossible. At this 
spot, on the left side of the road, was a 
hospital for a few aged men¥ one of whom 
was constantly on the watch for passing 
travellers, and, when he saw any approach, 
he immediately ran out, sprinkling holy 
water, and exhibiting the upper part of a 
shoe, which he called the shoe of Saint 
Thomas. It was bound with a brazen 
rim, and set with a piece of glass resem- 
bling a jewel. The pilgrims were expected 
to salute this relic with a kiss, and to 
bestow some small alms for the privilege. 

This hospital is clearly identified, as Mr. 
J. G. Nichols has shown, with that still 
existing at Herbaldown. It was founded 
for lazars, almost a century before the 
time of Becket, by Archbishop Lanfranc ; 
and, as Mr. Nichols has suggested, it is 
not a little remarkable that, while the 
lordly monasteries of Canterbury, with 
their invaluable riches, were swept away 
shortly after the visit of Erasmus, this 
humble hospital, which he mentions with 
something like contempt, is still, after the 
lapse of three centuries, remaining in peace 
by the road-side. 

During a recent visit to Canterbury 
I followed the course of Gratian and 
Ogygius. The hospital has been rebuilt. 
The church of St. Nicholas is in consider- 
able decay; but the chancel has been 
divided off with a wooden partition, and 
made very decent with open seats and a 
new tiled floor. There the brethren and 
sisters, six of each, with a master, have a 
service weekly. The ancient gate-house, 
by the road-side, and the steep wooden 
stairs by which it is approached, over- 
shadowed by a yew-tree, and presenting a 
picturesque aspect, have been left un- 
changed, and are probably much the same 
as when Erasmus passed by with his com- 
panion Colet. 

But I was most interested in finding 
that the inmates retain some of their an- 
cient treasures. One of their existing 
relics is a little iron-bound money-box, 
with a chain,—the very box, I have little 
doubt, into which Erasmus good-naturedly 
dropped the “small coin”? in return for 
the holy water and the proffered shoe. 
There is a singular case of cuir-bouilli, 
round, and much flattened, formed in two 
halves, attached by a string of leather ; it 
was destined to preserve some object the 
nature of which I endeavoured in vain to 
ascertain. Mr. Fairholt has given a re- 
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presentation of it in Mr. Wright’s “ Ar- 
cheological Album.’’ 

They have no fewer than seven wooden 
drinking-bowls or mazers. These are of 
various sizes, some quite small. 

In the bottom of one is set by way of 
boss or rotel/a an ancient crystal, rather 
more than an inch long, bound or set in 
a metal rim. I am persuaded it is the 
“piece of glass resembling a jewel ’’ men- 
tioned by Erasmus as ornamenting the 
Shoe of Saint Thomas. It is not impro- 
bable that the poor brethren were unwilling 
to throw it away, and therefore fixed it on 
one of their mazers. 

Another has a round plate of silver gilt 
fixed on its bottom, embossed with a spi- 
rited representation of a fight between a 
lion and a dragon, probably the work of 
the XIVth century. It is surrounded 
by a rim on which is engraved 


Gop SAVE KING JamEs I. 1603. 


But the most remarkable of all is that 
of which an engraving was given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1784. 
It is the only one that has a raised foot, 
which is of gilt metal, and within is an en- 
graved silver plate, representing a knight 
on horseback slaying a dragon, that had 
previously, according to the legend, been 
fighting with a lion. The knight, who 
has a small shield on his arm, charged 
with the bearing of Beauchamp, is in- 
tended to represent the famous champion 
of romance, Guy of Warwick, in whose 
history the adventure with the lion and 
dragon forms a memorable incident. I 
had as much difficulty in making out the 
inscription as previous pilgrims have had; 
and, as I have arrived at a somewhat differ- 
ent result, I am tempted to tell you what 
I believe is the true reading. You will 
remember that in your Magazine for May, 
1833, a correspondent signing M. explained 
the first line, which had been previously 
misunderstood, as to be read thus: 


GY DE WARWYC AD A NOVN 
Guy of Warwick he has for name. 


and left the entire couplet corrected thus : 


GY DE WARWYC AD A NOVN 
YCCI OCCIS LE DRAGOVN. 


The only doubtful word is ycc1: to 
which I object, because the y in Gy, and that 
in WARWYC, are bold well-defined letters, 
and if the first character in the word in 
question resembled them, there could be 
no mistaking it. Mr. Wright proposed to 
read vE cl, implying “ See here ;’”’ but I 
have no doubt that we should read— 

KE CI OCCIS LE DRAGOVN; 
that is, gui ict, who here slays. 


Whilst at Canterbury, I searched out 
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another curious point regarding the rela- inthe other division of the panel. That 
tion of Erasmus. You will remember Erasmus saw three only may have been 
that he speaks of the south porch of the because only three were in the foreground, 
church as exhibiting statues of the three or one even may have been displaced be- 
knights who murdered the arclibishop,— fore his time. The whole of this sculp- 
Tuscus, Fuscus, and Berrus: and that tured work was not of earlicr date than 
there are still over the entrance of that the fifteenth century. 
porch, a central compartment under two It is scarcely needful to remind you 
canopied heads, and four large niches, all that the subject is treated conventionally 
now empty. The historian Hasted sug- by medieval dftists, without any strict at- 
gested that the statues of the four mur- tention to the true number of the mur- 
derers (which is the true number ofthe derers. It is very common to find three 
legend) occupied the four niches: but figures only, where the space was limited; 
this seemed unlikely, as single statues in one instance, if I am not mistaken, I 
could scarcely have been placed in such have even noticed ¢wo knights only, in a 
conspicuous niches, except honoris causa. diminutive representation on a seal. The 
It struck me, however, as very proba- martyrdom of St. Thomas was a very fa- 
ble, that the central compartment, which vourite device upon seals, especially the 
is of some width, might have contained counter-seals of the archbishops of Can- 
the whole subject of the martyrdom, and _terbury, many of them designed with much 
that it was there that Erasmus saw the spirit and artistic skill. I have lately made 
figures of the murderers. A dial had the acquisition of a very interesting col- 
been inserted in this space in modern lection of these from an ingenious artificer, 
times, but was removed a few years ago. Mr. Robert Ready, of Lowestoft, whose 
I procured a ladder, and my expectations sulphur fac-similes deserve the notice of 
were verified. On one side of this space collectors. He has recently passed several 
may still be seen remaining a portion of weeks at Canterbury and the Cinque Port 
the design, representing the altar, with a towns, and brought away a rich harvest 
crucifix, &c. upon it. The mucro ensis of Kentish seals, amongst which those 
is carved at the altar-foot, proving beyond alluded to—the archiepiscopal privy-seals 
doubt that this was a sculpture of Becket’s —are of great interest to the student of 
martyrdom. ‘The figures of the knights hagiotypic art. 
probably stood forward in front, or rather Yours, &c. ALBERT Way. 


THe TERM “ BRipGe’’ APPLIED TO LANDING-PLAcEs. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the fourth volume of the former of these passages exhibits. On 
that elaborate and very excellent book, looking further, however, into other books, 
Mr. Foss’s Lives of the Judges, occur the I am still more surprised to find that the 
two following passages :— sense in question has not been more ge- 

Referring to a mandate, dated Nov. 2, _nerally acknowledged: for it is not regis- 
1329, which mentioned a right of way tered in the dictionaries of Johnson or 
through the Temple “ for our justices, and Richardson, nor even in Mr. Parker’s 
clerks, and others who wish to go by Glossary of Architecture. 
water ’’ (p. 262), he says (p. 263) ‘‘To — This led me to turn over the pages of 
this new mandate is added acommand to Stowe’s Survay of London, in order to 
repair the bridge there (N. Foedera, ii. ascertain how far he had employed the 
805), which no doubt was one over a creek term to designate a landing-place from the 
Srom the river necessary to be passed to river, and the result is, that in his time 
arrive at the place of embarkation.”’ the words bridge and stairs were used 

And at p. 267 Mr. Foss states, that in this sense indifferently. 

“In 28 Edward III. the prior (of St. In enumerating the water-gates from 
John’s) was directed to repair the bridge the city of London to the Thames, Stowe 
of the New Temple, which is stated to be remarks there had been many which had 
very ruined and broken. It is described afterwards been appropriated to private 
as a bridge by which tam magnates quam men, but among those used by the public 
alii fideles, coming from the city and its in his time, were “The Blacke-friers stairs, 
suburbs to the parliaments and councils at a free landing-place ; Powles wharfe, also 
Westminster, by water, commonly pass.’’ a free landing-place with stairs, &c.;” and 
(N. Foedera, iii. 293.) Queenes hithe, which might ‘ well be ac- 

Having been long familiar with the true counted the very chief and principal water- 
meaning of the term Bridge as employed gate of the city, being a common strand 
in these records, I was, I must confess, at or landing-place.’’ I do not find that he 
first somewhat surprised that so expe- mentions any bridge as a landing-place in 
rienced an antiquary as Mr. Foss should the city ; but when he describes the “ large 
have fallen into the misapprehension which court’’ at the entry of the palace of West- 
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minster, which is now called New Palace southern end of the palace, already men- 
Yard, he says, ‘‘ On the east side of this tioned from Aggas’s map. On his return, 
court is an arched gate to the river of having passed through Westminster hall, 
Thames, with a fair bridge and landing- he took barge at “ the King’s bridge,’’”— 
place for all men that have occasion.’’ so that at this time the private landing- 
That bridge (or its representative) was place of Westminster palace retained the 
standing within these few years, until Sir name it had received from Queen Eliza- 
Charles Barry threw out his embankment beth, whilst the public one was named 
and terrace for the new Houses of Parlia- after the reigning monarch ; and they 
ment. The stone gateway also is inthe landed “at Whitehall staires, where the 
memory of the present generation, and is Knights of the Bath and noblemen, being 
represented in Smith’s Antiquities of landed before, stood ready on the bridge, 
Westminster, p. 28. This was the ‘bridge’ in goodly and gallant order, to receive 
to which the state barges of the city were’ them.’’* Thus, on this day, both landing- 
yearly brought when the sheriffs were places of both palaces were used, the 
conducted to be presented in the court of smaller in the morning, and the larger on 
Exchequer. the return. 

On Aggas’s map. of London, made at It is evident that the term bridge ori- 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign—it is ginated from the erection of something 
believed about 1560, 1 find two bridges more than a mere ladder, or stairs ; it 
mentioned by name; one ‘‘ The Queenes_ was a species of platform such as is now 
bridge’ to the palace of Westminster, provided for the steam-boats, but without 
which was at the spot subsequently known the advantage we enjoy of its rising and 
as Cotton Garden, and was latterly called falling with the tide. Such constructions 
the Parliament stairs; and the other are far less properly called piers, a term 
“Prevy bridge,’’ being the royal landing- originally appropriated to structures built 
place at Whitehall palace. The bridge at of stone, or at least to frameworks of 
Palace Yard is represented on the same timber filled with stones, and which from 
map as four times larger than either of their nature were solid and immovable. 
these, but there is no inscription attached Perhaps the Chain Pier at Brighton was 
to it. On this map no landing-place is the first that gave the idea of anything 
designated by the name of stairs along the but massive solidity in such a structure. 
whole extent of the river. I believe that on the rivers of Germany a 

I find the terms éridge and stairs used word equivalent to our bridge is still used 
quite indifferently in the year 1610. There for the landing-places. 
is a contemporary pamphlet describing the With regard to the particular history of 
Creation of Henry Prince of Walesin that the Temple bridge, I may, before I con- 
year, which is reprinted in Nichols’s Pro- clude, add to the particulars already 
gresses, &c. of King James I.; and there quoted from Mr. Foss’s work, that— 
is a narrative of the same ceremonial It is mentioned in the account given by 
written by the hand of Camden in the Stowe of the penance performed by Dame 
Harleian Manuscripts. On the Thursday Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, 
hefore his creation the Prince came from in the reign of Henry VI. On the first 
Richmond by water attended by the citi- day of that lady’s penance, the 13th Nov. 
zens with their barges and pageantry, and 1441, she came from Westminster by 
he landed, according to the pamphlet, at water, and landed “ at the Temple bridge,”’ 
“Whitehal bridge,’’ the same being called and so took her way through Fletestrete 
by Camden “ the Comon Staires of White- to St. Paul’s; on the second day she 
hall.”” At his highness’s coming on shore, landed at the Swan in Thames street, and 
his servants, adds the former authority, walked to Christchurch by Aldgate; and 
‘* attended upon the bridge to receive on the third she landed at Queen Hithe, 
him, making a guard for him to pass and walked to Saint Michael’s in Cornhill. 
thorow to the Hall.’’ Again on the fol- Dugdale in his Origines Juridiciales, 
lowing Monday, accompanied by the King _ p. 147, states from a Register of the Inner 
his father, he took water at the Privy Temple, fol. 141, b. that “In 18 Jac. 
staires at Whitehal, and landed at West- (1620) the Bridge and Stayres to the 
minster bridge—that is to say,asweas- Thames were made ;’’ showing, I pre- 
certain frem Camden’s narrative, ‘‘the sume, that they were rebuilt at that time. 
Queenes bridge,’’ or landing-place at the Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Mrs. JoAN WHITROW, OF TWICKENHAM. 


Mr. Ursan,—Inturning overavolume which contains a collection of Epitaphs 
of the Harleian Manuscripts (No. 6835) apparently made for the Earl of Oxford, 





* K, James’s Progr. ii. 326, 327, 330, 
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from various churches in all parts of the 
country, I find the following memorial 
of an eccentric person probably long 
since forgotten, but which I was tempted 
to transcribe from finding that it was 
accompanied by a story given on the 
relation of “Mr. Pope,’’ then living at 
Twickenham. I have looked in Lysons’s 
Environs and in Ironside’s History of 
Twickenham without discovering the name 
of Mrs. Whitrow. However, you will 
perhaps give the extract a place in your 
columns, when I further state that the 
writer T. T., the visitor of “ Mr. Pope,”’ 
was probably no other than Dr. Thomas 
Tanner, the literary and monastic histo- 
rian, at this time Canon of Christ church, 
and soon after (in 1731) Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

‘* Extract from a Pocket Book of T. T. 

‘“* Coming from Teddington towards Lon- 
don, on June 17, 1723, I saw upon the 
left hand of the road, just as I came out 
of the town of Twickenham, something 
that looked like a monument, built up 
pretty high above a brick wall, but raised 
up from the field or garden enclosed by a 
brick wall, so as to make the inscription 
legible to a traveller. It was thus: upon 
the upper part of it, under a death’s head, 
were these two words 

Nosce Teirsum. 
Here, at her Desire, 
are deposited in a Vault the 
Remains of Mrs. Joan WHITROW 
whose Soul on the 8 of Sept: 1707 
left this World and ascended 
into the glorious Joys of the Just, 
having lived about 76 yeeres. 
She was Eminent for her 
GREAT ABSTINENCE, 
her Charity was universall, 
She loved all good Persons 
without Regard to Party. 
She was favoured by Heaven 
with UNCOMMON GIFTS. 

She writ severall pious Books. 
She was an Extraordinary Person 
And came as near Perfection 
as the brightest Saint 
that ever adorned the Church 
since the Apostolick Age. 
ImiTaTE & BE HAPPY. 

“A little lower, upon a small square 
stone, are these words :— 

Examine 
Yourselves 
2 Cor. 13. 5 
Death and 
Judgment 
will come. 

‘¢ As I was on horseback taking down 
this inscription, a country fellow that 
stood by told me, after an arch rustick 
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manner, that this woman was a very good 
one indeed, for she never came to church ; 
and so, in his roundabout way, said she 
was a Dissenter, and he seemed to have 
but a very indifferent opinion of her. He 
said he knew her very well, and that this 
monument was put up by one Perkins a 
surgeon, a man of the same kidney, I un- 
derstood by this honest historian.—T. T. 

‘On Tuesday, Aug. 6, 1729, I was 
mentioning this monument to Mr. Pope, 
who lives at Twickenham, and he gave 
me the following account of this woman : 
viz. That some short time before she dyed 
she came cross the water in a common 
wherry to Twickenham, where she took 
lodgings, and lived after an ordinary man- 
ner, always dressing her own victualls; 
never going to any publick divine worship, 
keeping very reserved and private; gave 
nobody any account of herself, payed very 
honestly and regularly for what she had, 
and at her death left a box with some 
money and other things in it, to one Per- 
kins, of Twickenham, her executor, with 
instructions to erect her a monument 
somewhere by the way side, with this in- 
scription upon it, which Mr. Perkins 
faithfully executed, and had a trifling 
matter of money left, after defraying this 
and the funerall expence. They could 
never hear any more of her there, nor 
find any body that formerly knew her be- 
fore her coming to Twickenham.—T. T.’’ 


It appears that this inscription was still 
remaining in situ on the Ist Nov. 1762, 
when the Rev. William Cole, as he sat in 
his chariot, made a copy of it, which he 
has entered in the xith volume of his 
MS. Collections (Brit. Mus. Add. 5841), 
p- 174. He describes it, with great par- 
ticularity, as follows :—‘‘ Over a high gar- 
den wall on the right hand as you go to 
Strawberry Hill, and about half a mile 
from it, close to the highway, and oppo- 
site the play-house at Twickenham, which 
is on the other side of the road, and about 
20 feet from the said wall, is erected upon 
the wall a monument of about 6 foot high 
of black marble, set in bricks: * and from 
Cole’s copy I have partially corrected that 
of Tanner, with respect to capitals, &c. 
but in all important points they completely 
coincide. 

I find also from a memorandum subse- 
quently added by Mr. Cole, that Pope 
commenced a letter to the Duchess of 
Hamilton (affected to have been written 
when drunk), with the following allusion 
to this extraordinary person, 

‘© MapaM, Mrs. Whitworth*—who, as 
her epitaph on Twitenham highway assures 





* Sic. 
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us, had attained to as much perfection and 
purity as any since the Apostles—is now 
deposited, according to her own order, 
between a fig-tree and a vine, there to be 
found out at the last resurrection. 

‘*T am just coming from seeing your 
Grace in much the like situation, between 
a honey-suckle and a rose-bush, where 
you are to continue as long as canvass 
shall last.’’ &c. &c. 

The poet, it will be perceived, had just 
been to look at the Duchess’s picture, 
painted probably by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and which is perhaps still to be seen at 
Hamilton palace. The remainder of the 
letter may be read in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1764, p. 563. 

I could not quit this subject without 
inquiring what were the “ severall pious 
Books” which the eccentric lady had 
written ; and, though I did not find her 
name in the Bibliotheca Britannica of 
Watt, yet I have been able to examine 
four of her productions among the pam- 
phlets at the British Museum. Not to 
prolong this communication to too tedious 
an extent, I shall content myself by de- 
scribing them very briefly. 

1. “ The Humble Address of the Widow 
Whitrowe to King William : with a Faith- 
ful Warning to the Inhabitants of Eng- 
land, to haste and prepare by true re- 
pentance and deep humiliation to meet 
the Lord, before his indignation burns 
like fire, and burns forth into a mighty 
Flame,so that none can quench it. Printed 
in the year 1689.’’ 4to. pp. 15. Dated 
from ‘‘ East-sheen, near Mortlock, the 
2d of the 10th Month, 1689.’’ (Hist. 
Tracts, vol. 1702, art. 7.) 

2. ‘* The Humble Salutation and Faith- 
ful Greeting of the Widow Whitrowe to 
King William.”’ 4to. pp. 20. Dated 
“The Sth of November, 1690, Putney 
Park.”’ (In vol. 370, and not catalogued, 
ty erroneously considered as part of 

0. 3. 

3. ‘*To King William and Queen Mary, 
Grace and Peace. The Widow Whitrow’s 
humble Thanksgiving to the Lord of Hosts, 
the King of Eternal Glory, the God of all 
our Mercies, unto whom be Glory, Glory, 
and Praise for the King’s safe Return to 
England. Printed: And Sold by most 


Book-sellers in London and Westminster, 
1692.’ 4to. pp. 16. Dated from Putney, 
New-year’s Day, 1692.’’ (In vol. 370, art. 
15, and a duplicate in vol. 2030, art. 12.) 

4. ‘*The Widow Whiterow’s humble 
Thanksgiving for the Kings safe Return. 
With an Account of John Hall’s Vision 
upon the first day of the Eleventh Month, 
1692. And also a Letter to a Friend con- 
cerning John Hall’s Message. With a 
Letter from Jamaica, concerning the 
Earthquake that happened there, [&c. &c.] 
Licensed, D.P. April 18. London, printed 
by D. Edwards, in Nevel’s Alley in Fetter- 
lane, for J. B. 1694.’’ 4to. pp. 40. (In 
vol. 1762, art. 7.) At p. 37 of this tract 
the author says, 

‘And whereas it is thought by some 
that are strangers to me and my Writings, 
that a Woman did not write these Books 
which I have put forth, but, at least say, 
that I have the help of some Man; give 
Gop the glory, Jone Whitrow writ every 
Word, I, poor nothing unworthy Creature 
wrote it, I cannot say whether a Word 
might be mispelt and mended, but other- 
ways my Hands write them (and can pro- 
duce many Witnesses that saw me writ 
them), and I had no help, but the help of 
the Lord,’’ &c. &c. 

The vision mentioned in this title-page 
was ‘* Written at my Habitation at Monk- 
helsden, by a Servant of the Lord, whose 
outward Name is John Hall :’’ and is fol- 
lowed by another communication from his 
sister Grace Hall, who had been at a 
meeting at Raly. This might be Ray- 
leigh in Essex, but I have not been able 
to discover the locality of Monkhelsden. 

The letter describing the earthquake in 
Jamaica was written by one John Pike, 
from Spanish Town, the 19th of June, 
1692. The whole pamphlet concludes by 
Joan Whitrow declaring that she had had 
a vision in King James's reign, when his 
camp was preparing for Hounslow Heath, 
in which the destruction of London was 
revealed to her, but the time had not yet 
been shown her. 

From the whole it would seem that this 
lady and her friends were some of the 
most fanatical of the people called Quakers, 

Yours, &c. E. G. B. 





Gent. Maa, Vout, XXXVII, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Society of Antiquaries—The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and Dr. Wilson—Architectural 
Meeting at Northampton—The Iron Ore of Northamptonshire—Statue of the Duke of Rutland at 
Leicester—Sepulchral Effigy of the Earl of Powis—Restoration of Wells Cathedral—Proposed 
Alteration of the name of Slough—Dr. Warneford’s Donation to Queen’s College, Birmingham— 
The Arnold Prize at Oxford—Panorama of Salzburg—* Bibliotheca Derbiensis.” 


At the recent anniversary of the Society 
or ANTIQUARIES, the noble President had 
_ the satisfaction of announcing the restora- 
tion of the funded property of the Society 
to its former amount of 7,000/.; and, 
having congratulated the members upon 
this substantial proof of the re-establish- 
ment of a healthy state in their finances, 
he proceeded to express an opinion, that, 
as accumulation for its own sake was not 
one of the objects of their institution, the 
time had arrived when it would be proper 
to consider in what other way the surplus 
income might be employed to the honour 
and advantage of the Society. We do not 
anticipate that there will be any great diffi- 
culty in finding useful objects for the funds 
in question,—except, as in case of other 
surplus’s, the difficulty of choice. Buta 
more important consideration is the main- 
tenance of the numbers of the Society it- 
self, from the failure of which its efficiency 
cannot fail to be impaired. A great de- 
crease of members has taken place since 
the time when the annual subscription was 
raised from two guineas to four,—now 
forty-five years ago. Considering that 
Archeology is not less popular than it was 
in 1807, but incalculably more so, this 
circumstance seems to suggest the expe- 
diency of recruiting the strength of the 
Society, by extending its terms of mem- 
bership upon some wider and more liberal 
basis than that now in operation. Mean- 
while, the pleasant announcement is made 
that in the course of a few years an ac- 
ceptable aid will be derived from the residue 
of the property of the late Mr. Wm. Ford 
Stevenson. That gentleman has left per- 
sonal property to the amount of 60,0007. 
or 70,0007. which is to be divided between 
the Royal Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and two other public institutions. 
‘Lhe distribution depends upon the arrange- 
ments of the Court of Chancery; but it is 
anticipated that, after the lapse of a few 
years at most, the Society will benefit to 
the extent of from 10,000/. to 15,0007. by 
this munificent bequest. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
have paid a well-deserved tribute of es- 
teem to their Secretary, Dr. Witson, the 
author of The Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land. At an extraordinary meeting held 
on the 8th of April they presented him 


with a silver tea-service; of which the 
salver bears the following inscription : 
“To Daniel Wilson, LL.D., his associates in the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland present this 
tea-service in grateful evidence of their high esti- 
mation of his intelligent and faithful labowrs as 
Secretary, and their admiration of his great learn- 
ing and genius so successfully devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the Archxology of Scotland—1852.” 
The Rev. Dr. W. Stevenson of South 
Leith, who was the Vice-President in the 
chair on this occasion, in an introductory 
speech congratulated the Society on hav- 
ing discovered such a Secretary. Nothing 
could exceed the unostentatious zeal and 
persevering activity which Dr. Wilson had 
shown in the discharge of his duties. In 
the museum he had, as it were, brought 


order out of chaos; in his correspondence _ 


he had been indefatigable ; while in the 
papers he presented to the Society, he 
invariably displayed great research and 
ability. Dr. Wilson, in his reply, advo- 
cated the pursuit of archeology as a pure 
science, and as an element of history pre- 
vious to the period of written annals. 
When they considered that the beginning of 
the history of this country, so far as writing 
was concerned, dated only from so very re- 
centa period as the twelfth, or at the earliest 
the eleventh, century, they might be con- 
tent, even as Scotchmen, to devote all the 
energy they possessed to a science which 
promised to carry back history to at least 
the Christian era, and one which he 
thought was capable of carrying it still 
further back. He accompanied these re- 
marks with some reflections upon the 
*‘ ridiculous enthusiasm’’ of those who 
paid attention to the slight remains of 
Roman occupation found in this country. 
‘* If they desired information about Rome, 
they had its literature to go to, and if they 
desired to know something of its archeo- 
logy they would find more information on 
the subject in a single villa of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum, than was to be found in all 
the Roman sites in Great Britain. They 
might as well persist in burning a rush- 
light during the day, and in shutting out 
the sun, as pursue the study of Roman 
archeology in the remains to be found in 
this country of its occupation by the Ro- 
mans.” These remarks, we think, were 
somewhat inconsiderate; for the Roman 
gera in the history of Britain is surely as 
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worthy of attention as any other early 
period, and the Roman remains found in 
this island must evidently contribute to 
that unwritten history which Dr. Wilson 
advocates. Though fine productions of 
Roman art may not be common in Britain, 
they still sometimes occur; and, whatever 
the character of the Roman remains, they 
must contribute to the history of the co- 
lony, though little if anything to the his- 
tory of Roman art. In the course of the 
evening Dr. Wilson stated that he had 
that day completed the first instalment of 
an arrangement with Government,by which 
the Society would be freefrom the claim of 
“treasure trove,’’ often so annoying in 
archeological investigations ; and he had 
had that day the gratification of receiving 
from Mr. Henderson, the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer, a Jarge ancient armilla, value 
25/. in gold, and worth far more as a relic 
of antiquity ; as well as a variety of other 
Anglo-Saxon and Roman coins of much 
value, along with various other relics, all 
recently found in Scotland. 

On the 14th of April a numerous meet- 
ing of archeologists took place at NortH- 
AMPTON, at the invitation of the North- 
ampton Architectural Society. The occa- 
sion was the completion of the repairs of 
St. Peter’s Church, and the consideration 
of a proposal which has been made for the 
restoration of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in connection with a public 
testimonial to the memory of the late 
Marquess of Northampton. <A meeting 
was held in the morning in St. Sepulchre’s 
School, at which Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
the architect, read a report on St. Sepul- 
chre’s, and developed his plans for its 
restoration; and the Rev. G. A. Poole 
afterwards read some remarks on ‘A 
Synchronological Table of the Bishops of 
the English Sees, from the year 1050 to 
1550 ;”? in which he showed, in a very 
interesting way, how the works of the 
same ecclesiastical architect may be traced 
in distant parts of the country, by simi- 
larity of design, according to his removal 
from one preferment to another. 

The two churches were afterwards 
visited, At St. Peter’s much admiration 
was expressed at the skill and ingenuity 
with which Mr. Scott has accomplished 
his undertaking. The interesting history 
of this restoration has been already given 
in our Magazines for Sept. and Dec. 1850, 
pp. 296, 642. The chancel has been ex- 
tended 12 feet, to its original dimensions ; 
and the east wall has been rebuilt in ac- 
cordance with the fragments of its archi- 
tecture which were discovered in pulling 
down the former wall. Mr. Scott has also 
ascertained that the church has been 
shortened at its western end: and the 
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tower, though apparently of the early Nor- 
man style, has been rebuilt, This discovery 
explains the sculptured arch above a square- 
headed window on its west side, which now 
appears merely ornamental, but which is 
actually formed of the stones of the original 
west door. The nave isinternally divided by 
semicular buttresses or pilasters into three 
pairs of arches ; the westernmost arch of 
the first pair was removed on the rebuild- 
ing of the tower. (See a sectional view 
in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities.) 

At the Church of the Holy Sepilchre 
some equally remarkable structural dis- 
coveries have been made by the acuteness 
of modern architectural criticism. It is 
now ascertained that the cylindrical co- 
lumns of the Round Church have been 
raised about two feet above their first 
height, the original capitals being re- 
imposed, and the present pointed arches 
were then built—at an interval of perhaps 
four centuries from the first construction 
of the church. It is found that there was 
a triforium, and stone groining to the 
circular aile, springing from thec olumns 
at their original height. 

On the whole, there appears some diffi- 
culty in combining the restoration of the 
Round Church with a memorial to the 
late Marquess of Northampton. The 
structure is in so shattered and bolstered 
a state that a restoration would seem to 
imply a rebuilding, and the consequent 
destruction or entire transformation of 
what is in its present state a great archi- 
tectural curiosity. Mr. Scott’s zeal, in- 
genuity, and past success may lead him to 
brave and even court difficulties; and, 
though we do not doubt his eventual tri- 
umph even in this case should he under- 
take it, yet we confess we cannot see how 
the architectural restoration of the Round 
portion is compatible with the required 
enlargement of the whole church for con- 
gregational purposes, unless the Round be 
made altogether an anti-chapel. The pre- 
sent chancel is already on a higher level, 
and to increase it materially will be equi- 
valent to building a new church. Such 
new church might be more useful in ano- 
ther quarter of the town, leaving the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre unaltered. 
But, whatever decision may be made, it is 
certain that neither the preservation of the 
Round Church, nor the respectful com- 
memoration of the late amiable Marquess 
of Northampton, can cease to be regarded 
as objects that must not be neglected, 

There was a public dinner at the George 
Hotel, presided over by the late High 
Sheriff, at which about seventy ladies and 
gentlemen were present ; and at an after- 
noon meeting papers were read—by E. 
Sharpe, esq. M.A. “ On the study of 
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Church Architecture, with remarks on 
Round Churches, both English and Fo- 
reign ;’’? by Mr. Poole, “ On the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, with especial re- 
ference to its Restoration;’’ and by Mr. 
Franklin Hudson, ‘‘ On the Brasses of 
Northamptonshire.” St. Peter’s church 
was re-opened the next day, with three 
services, and sermons by the late Bishop 
of Madras and Lord Alwyne Compton. 

We could not visit Northampton with- 
out taking note of the remarkable change 
which threatens to come over the neigh- 
bouring country in consequence of the 
use of the rRON-STONE which abounds in 
that vicinity. On our way from the rail- 
way station to visit Queen Alianor’s Cross, 
we met several carts laden with this mi- 
neral, which within the last few weeks had 
been making its way, by rail, into Staf- 
fordshire, in order to be smelted near the 
collieries. We were informed that for 
each ton, or cartload, the sum of 8d. was 
paid at the quarries, and that its value at 
the furnace was about 8s., the ore contain- 
ing about 64 percent. of iron. It is pro- 
bably from 700 to 800 years since this ore 
was last smelted, with the wood of the 
forest of Grafton. As it lies very near 
the surface it may be had for mere dig- 
ging; and if,as is not improbable, it should 
be determined to bring the coal to the 
ore, it may indeed change the face of the 
country in away which there will be some 
reasons for lamenting, however it may in- 
crease employment—and population. 

In Leicestershire the respect universally 
felt for the venerable Lord Lieutenant, 
the Duke or RutLanp, has led to the 
erection of a statue in his life-time. It 
was placed last year in the Great Exhi- 
bition, and has just been raised upon its 
pedestal at Leicester, the event being 
marked by a public ceremony and dinner 
on Wednesday the 28th of April. 

At Warwick a public tribute has been 
paid to a younger member of the aristo- 
cracy, by the purchase of the handsome 
carved sideboard called rHE KENILWORTH 
Burret, which was one of the most ad- 
mired articles in the Great Exhibition. 
The occasion of the marriage of Lord 
Brooke with the Hon. Anne Charteris 
was adopted for the manifestation of this 
proof of the public appreciation at once of 
personal worth and artistic skill. The 
required sum of 1200/. was contributed, 
within a month, by 220 subscribers con- 
nected with the borough and county ; and 
the Kenilworth Buffet has consequently 
found its most appropriate place of pre- 
servation within the walls of Warwick 
Castle. 

Mr. Edward Richardson, the sculptor, 
(well known for his restoration of the 


effigies in the Temple Church, and of the 
interesting series at Elford in Stafford- 
shire, of which he has just published a 
volume of Etchings, which we shall notice 
more fully next month,) has lately re- 
turned from the erection of a fine sepul- 
chral effigy, conceived in the spirit of the 
ancient style, in the church of St. Mary 
at Welshpool. It commemorates the late 
Ear oF Powis, who is represented in a 
recumbent posture, habited in the robes 
of the Garter, his head bare, and his hands 
raised in prayer. At the head are two 
angels, very beautifully modelled, and at 
the feet his heraldic ‘‘ beasts,’’ an elephant 
and a griffin. The whole is sculptured in 
a single block of Derbyshire alabaster, 
weighing about three tons ; and is placed 
upon a table-tomb, within an arched re- 
cess, both designed with great taste by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect. The tomb 
is also of alabaster, and carved by Mr. 
Richardson; the arch, of Caen stone, 
carved by Mr. Philips. On the ledge of 
the tomb is let in an inscription in brass, 
allusive to the preservation of the bishopric 
of St. Asaph : “ Hic obdormiscit in Christo 
Edwardus Herbert Comes de Powis, Epis- 
copatus Asaphensis Conservator. Obiit 
die xvii. Jan. A.S. Mpcccxviit. et. sue 
txt.” In front of the tomb are sus- 
pended in the centre shields of the Earl 
and his Countess, and on either side those 
of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. (A 
very neat representation of this monument 
is given in the Illustrated London News 
of the 24th April, but with the shields of 
the Earl and Countess transposed, and the 
badge of the Garter on the wrong shoulder.) 
On the use of English alabaster for the pur- 
poses of sculpture Mr. Richardson has 
collected some interesting historical notes, 
which we shall be able to lay before our 
readers next month. 

The Illustrated London News of the 
17th April contains a representation of 
the group in silver which has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Conouty, in accomplish- 
ment of the subscription which we first 
noticed in our Magazine for Sept. 1850. 
It bears the following inscription :— 

“ This Testimonial, commemorative of his stre- 
nuous, persevering, and successful labours to im- 
prove the treatment and ameliorate the condition 
of the Insane, is (together with a Portrait of him- 
self) presented by his admiring and grateful con- 
temporaries to John Conolly, M.D. Physician to 
the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. A.D. 1852.” 

The portrait has been painted by Sir 
John Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A. and 
R.A.; and a mezzotinto plate, of which 
copies are distributed to the subscribers, 
has been engraved by Mr. W. Walker. 
The presentation of the testimonial took 
place at Willis’s Rooms on the 31st of 
March, where the Earl of Shaftesbury, in 
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eloquent terms, represented the leading 
part which Dr. Conolly had fulfilled in 
reforming the system of lunatic asylums ; 
and Dr. Conolly, in reply, gave a very 
interesting historical sketch of the progress 
of the change of treatment. 

The restoration of the choir of WELLSs 
CATHEDRAL is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The stone stalls (41 in number) 
are nearly finished. The canopies are sup- 
ported by columns of polished Purbeck 
marble, and the caps of stone. The whole 
exhibits great skill and design, and reflects 
the highest credit on Mr. Salyin, the 
architect. There is a conventional mode 
peculiar to this cathedral in the treatment 
of the ornaments, and the same feature 
pervades the work just completed. There 
is great beauty and variety in the crockets, 
finials, and caps, for which they are in- 
debted to nature. The wooden stalls are 
also in a forward state. The choir west 
of the bishop’s throne is nearly finished, 
and the eastern part is in an advanced 
state. The old misereres are worked in, 
so that the visitors will continue to be 
amused by these quaint carvings. The 
new bench-ends are being executed in the 
spirit of the old work. The carved angels 
for the front of the choristers’ desks ex- 
hibit much taste. 

We have been amused with the account 
of a public meeting held at Stoven, the 
first ‘‘ town’ on the Great Western Rail- 
way, in order to consider the expediency 
of changing its name. In common with 
Hammersmith, Brentford, and Hounslow, 
the intermediate places on the old Western 
road, and indeed with the now substantial 
town of Maidenhead also, Slough was and 
is not a parish of itself. It stands in the 
parish of Upton cum Chalvey, which are 
the names of two small villages that lie 
at a short distance from the road, and the 
re-consecration of whose interesting Nor- 
man church we related in our Magazine for 
Jan. last. Of late years very considerable 
buildings have been raised at Slough, and 
it is gradually growing into the dignity of 
a town, with a Mechanics’ Institute, se- 
veral lawyers and doctors, &c. &c., but as 
yet no mayor or corporation. The most 
extensive group of houses faces Windsor 
Castle, and presents a frontage which 
appears like a reflection of the royal towers 
in the mirage; and to this spot, in which 
many members of the aristocracy have 
already lived and died, the not inappropri- 
ate name of Upton Park has been for 
some time assigned. The builders of the 
humbler classes of new houses, thinking, 
as it seems, that the name of Slough is 
repulsive to strangers, have set their minds 
upon change, and at the meeting in ques- 
tion Uptonville was proposed, Upton alone 
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not being fine enough. Others suggested 
Herschelville, in memory of the former 
distinguished inhabitant Sir William Her- 
schel; but finally any change was for the 
present negatived by a majority of 60 to 
10. We rejoice in this triumph of com- 
mon sense: for, after all, what is there in 
a name ? except in its historical relations. 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
We do not find that Monmouth-street in 
St. Giles’s is really improved for having 
relinquished its historical name ; which in 
sound and etymology at least was unex- 
ceptionable. ‘Now, it is true that the name 
of Slough is not descriptive of the site of 
the town, which stands remarkably high, 
on a fine bed of gravel; answering in fact 
to the name of the parish, which is de- 
scriptive. But “Slough”’ is no doubt 
descriptive historically. It commemorates 
the former existence of a spot on the Great 
Western Road, which was marked by a 
slough, now long since obliterated and 
forgotten. On the whole we are not fond 
of changes of name. Slough is one well 
known, and readily expressed and. heard; 
and we should be sorry to see it exchanged, 
particularly for one savouring rather of a 
transatlantic colony than old England. 

The Rev. Dr. Warneford, has, in addi- 
tion to his former munificent benefactions, 
presented the sum of 10,000/. to QuEEN’s 
Cottece, BirMinGuaM, to establish a 
theological department. 

Tue Arnotp Prize Essay (left by 
Dr. Arnold to Graduates of the University 
of Oxford, for the best Historical Essay) 
has been awarded for the. present year 
to Thomas Hewitt Campbell, B.A. of St. 
John’s College. Subject of the Essay, 
‘* The Borough Towns of England in the 
Middle Ages.’’ The following Subject is 
proposed for the year 1853: What effects 
of Alexander’s Conquests in India are dis- 
coverable in the subsequent History of 
that Country ? 

Mr. Burford has opened in his great 
gallery in Leicester-square 2 PANORAMA 
oF SALZBURG, a city chiefly remarkable 
for its beautiful situation amidst the finest 
scenery of Germany. ‘The luxuriant plain 
of the Salzach, and the surrounding amphi- 
theatre of mountains, are depicted by Mr. 
Burford and his assistant Mr. Selous with 
their usual felicity. The interesting pano- 
rama of Nimroud also continues open. 

In our January number we announced 
with approbation Mr. Davidson’s proposed 
‘* Bibliotheca Devoniensis.”” We have now 
the pleasure to make the further announce- 
ment of “ BrsLioTHECA DERBIENSIS, or, 
Notices of the Printed Books, Tracts, 
Garlands, Broadsheets, and Ballad Lite- 
rature of the County of Derby: by Lle- 
wellynn Jewitt,’’ &c. &c, 
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MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Life of Cavidinal Wolsey. By 
George Cavendish, his Gentleman Usher. 
Small 4to. (Rivingtons.)——-This now estab- 
lished classic among the most vivid and 
interesting of contemporary historians,— 
the Froissarts, the Commines, and the 
Clarendons, was formerly known only in 
an imperfect form, introduced into Stowe’s 
chronicle, or in an unfaithful and garbled 
shape in a tract called The Negotiations, 
&c. of Wolsey. It was first printed entire 
in 1810 by Dr. Wordsworth, in his Ec- 
clesiastical Biography, again in 1818, a 
third time edited by Mr. Singer in the year 
1825, and a fourth and fifth time in Dr. 
Wordsworth’s subsequent editions. To 
the third and fourth editions numerous 
additional notes were contributed by Mr. 
Holmes of the British Museum, and it 
now again appears under the cave of that 
gentleman, whose name is appended to the 
Preface, and might properly have been 
placed in the title-page. Mr. Holmes’s 
biographical knowledge, and especially as 
respects continental statesmen and no- 
bility, imparts an especial valne to his 
accurate remarks. It was Mr, Hunter 
who, in 1814, identified George Cavendish 
as the author of this memoir of Wolsey, 
after it had been assigned by some to his 
younger brother William, the lineal an- 
cestor of the Duke of Devonshire; but it 
appears that still very little is known of 
George Cavendish’s biography, beyond 
what he tells us himself. His work should 
perhaps have been called rather “The 
Decline and Fall of the favourite Wolsey,”’ 
as it relates almost entirely to the latter 
part of the cardinal’s life. But it is un- 
necessary for us to enlarge upon a book 
already so well known: except to com- 
mend the satisfactory yet modest style of 
the present edition, which keeps the ra- 
tional mean between the two opposite ex- 
tremes which have been recently fashion- 
able—the excess of cheap production, and 
the affectation of bygone and inconvenient 
forms of printing. It was only in our 
February number that, in reference to 
some of these works, we suggested an 
ornamental edition of Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey. The present impression must, 
without our knowledge, have been then far 
advanced at the press. Without any af- 
fectation of ornament, it is a handsome 
library work, and, what is better, produced 
by a careful and intelligent editor.—At 
p. 171 a doubt is admitted as to the mean- 
ing of this expression, “I will put my- 
selfe in prease, to see what they be able 
to lay to my charge ;’’ and it is suggested 


that it might mean ‘‘ under arrest.’ 
Surely it is nothing more than en prise, 
in readiness—‘‘ in the way,’’ as we should 
now say—to observe or ascertain what 
might happen. We will only further re- 
mark that the duke of Norfolk’s threat 
regarding Wolsey, ‘I shall teare him with 
my teeth,’’ (p. 200) appears to us an or- 
dinary proverbial expression, and not an 
allusion. to his particular heraldic badge. 





History of Staindrop Church. By ihe 


Rev. H. C. Lipscomb, M.A. Vicar of 


Staindrop, and Dom. Chaplain to the 
Duke of Cleveland. (With nine litho- 
graphed Plates.) Oblong 4to.—Though 
it is nearly thirty years since we visited 
Staindrop church, we well remember the 
aspect of neglect which it then presented, 
more particularly in regard to the state of 
the sepulchral memorials of the great 
House of Neville, to the preservation of 
which it was once dedicated, having been 
made collegiate for that purposein the reign 
of Henry the Fourth. They were then suf- 
fering from the ill-usage of ignorant church- 
wardens and the rough wear and tear of a 
large village population. We could not 
wonder, however, at any want of taste for 
such monuments in the modern lords of 
Raby, when we found at that magnificent 
castle the baronial hall converted into a 
carriage entrance, and a Chinese Room set 
up for the special reception and delecta- 
tion of George Prince Regent. A change 
has since come over the spirit of the 
place. The first Duke of Cleveland now 
reposes under a table monument, carved 
by Westmacott, in ‘‘ the purest white 
marble,’’ and placed in the centre of the 
chancel of Staindrop; and the modern 
Vicar is not utterly regardless of the his- 
torical and architectural attractions of his 
church, as is shown by his present publi- 
cation. A thorough repair of the struc- 
ture, which was accomplished two years 
ago, has led to this joint production of 
his pen and the pencil of Mr, John A. 
Cory, of Durham, the architect employed 
on that occasion. In point of architec- 
ture the church is not in its general fea- 
tures very extraordinary. It was en- 
larged when made collegiate, with more 
regard to internal convenience and magni- 
ficence than external display ; it is there- 
fore not remarkable in its exterior aspect 
except for its size, and the nearly square- 
headed proportions of its Perpendicular 
windows. Previously to its enlargement 
the church was of Early-English architec- 
ture, and Mr. Cory has contributed a 
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drawing representing it restored to that 
style. The central portion of the nave is 
still earlier, and is assigned to the middle 
of the twelfth century, presenting on 
either side, north and south, three cir- 
cular arches, rising from cylindrical co- 
lumns. In the chancel the stalls of the 
college still remain, and on its north side 
is an adjunct of two stories, “ the lower 
room (says the author) being used for the 
purposes of a vestry, and the upper one 
possibly for the abode of an anchoret.” 
This room, we are told, had three small 
windows, pierced in a slanting direction 
through the wall, giving a view of the 
high altar, and which are still visible in 
the wall of the chancel. Mr. Lipscomb 
has appended a long note upon anchorets, 
from the Penny Cyclopedia, which we 
take leave to say is quite beside the pur- 
pose. If in some cases recluses were per- 
mitted to take up their residence in large 
churches, of which the instances were pro- 
bably very rare, their cells were mere dens 
or cages, and not like this at Staindrop, a 
good-sized house. We should say that the 
lower floor of this adjunct to the chancel 
was the chapter-house of the college, and 
that the upper contained their treasury or 
muniment-room, and perhaps the dwell- 
ing-rooms of one or more priests. We are 
aware that the college of Staindrop was, 
as Leland tells us, a distinct building, 
which stood to the north of the church; 
but we believe it was not at all unusual, 
as it would not be unnecessary, for mem- 
bers or servants of a foundation like this 
to dwell within the church, either to per- 
form nocturnal services, or as guardians 
against fire and thieves. Such may have 
been the practice at Staindrop before the 
establishment of the college; for pre- 
viously, in 1348, Ralph de Neville had 
founded there a chantry of three priests. 
This chantry appears to have been estab- 
lished in the south aisle; and which Le- 
land was informed on his visit was enlarged 
before the rest of the church. 

“T hard (he says) that afore Rafe of 
Raby time there was that alonly that now 
is the south isle. In this south isle, as I 
hard, was buried the grauntefather and 
grandedam of Rafe Raby, and they made 
a cantuarie there. In the waul of this 
isle appere the tumbes and images of three 
ladys, wherof one hath a crounet, and a 
tumbe of a man-childe, and a flat tumbe 
varii marmoris.’’ 

Two of these female effigies and that of 
the man-cbild still remain at this spot, one 
of them being under a recessed arch of 
fine foliaged sculpture, of the early Ed- 
wardian era. The third has been rudely 
pushed away to the west end of the church, 
as well as two more magnificent tombs 
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which stood in the chancel. One of the 
latter, a “ right stately tombe of alabaster,” 
commemorating Ralph first Earl of West- 
merland and his two wives, is now in the 
south-west corner of the church, much the 
worse for contact with a stove and church 
brooms and dust-shovels ; whilst at the 
north-west corner is another of the Eliza- 
bethan period, bearing the effigies in wood, 
and of inferior workmanship, of Henry 
Earl of Westmerland, and two of his three 
countesses. There are beautiful illustra- 
tions of Staindrop in Surtees’s History of 
Durham, four of his plates being devoted 
to it. One is an exterior view of the 
church; the second exhibits the three fe- 
male effigies and the boy; the third a per- 
spective view of the first Earl’s tomb ; 
and the fourth the three effigies upon 
that tomb. All these are exquisitely 
drawn by the careful pencil of Mr. Blore, 
and as delicately engraved. Of the tomb 
of the Elizabethan Earl there is an en- 
graving in the Antiquarian Repertory ; 
and one of the Font in Carter’s Ancient 
Architecture. We mention these engrav- 
ings because they are not referred to in 
the publication before us. Even in its 
descriptive portions, strange to say, this 
“ History of Staindrop Church ’’ seems to 
have been compiled without due perusal of 
Mr. Surtees’s work, instead of which it 
follows several of the blunders of the pre- 
vious county historian, Hutchinson. One 
of these is that the female effigy which 
Leland particularizes as “ having a crou- 
net,” had entirely disappeared. Even 
some of the architectural remarks made in 
Mr. Surtees’s History would have im- 
proved Mr. Lipscomb’s descriptions; and 
he might with advantage have availed him- 
self of the observations on the probable 
identification of the female effigies, con- 
tained in the note signed J. R. 





The History of the Priory and Gate of 
St. John; by B. Foster. Smail 4to.— 
St. John’s Gate at Clerkenwell, the birth- 
place and cradle of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, where Edward Cave was its parent, 
and Samuel Johnson its wet-nurse, is a 
subject which must always claim the 
jealous regard of Sylvanus Urban. If he 
found it unfaithfully or unworthily treated, 
and were provoked to a severe expression 
of his critical displeasure, he would be 
partly justified by the personal interest he 
must ever feel in its good report. There 
is happily no such cause of disapprobation 
in the present instance. This little book 
has been undertaken by the modern oc- 
cupier of the gate-house of the Knights 
Hospitallers with the laudable motive of 
exciting in his neighbours and friends the 
same estimation for its historical asso- 
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ciations which he has formed for himself, 
and the like disposition to support its 
structure and preserve its antiquarian 
features. And on the whole the task has 
been accomplished with adequate literary 
skill and general good taste. An historical 
review is given of the career of the Knights 
of St. John, which will be new to many 
readers, though to others a thrice-told 
tale ; and the well-known anecdotes pre- 
served of Cave’s literary workshop are also 
retailed in a clear and agreable manner. 
Several well-engraved woodcuts are inter- 
spersed, but the designs of some of them 
are too ambitious, and in this respect Mr. 
Foster has been less wisely advised than 
in the letterpress. The gate, which was 
erected in the year 1504, is of course out 
of place in combination with mailed knights 
departing to the Holy Land, or with the 
attack of Wat Tyler’s rioters on the priory 
in 1381, or even with a tournament in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth ; and besides, 
it is generally drawn too large in propor- 
tion to the figures. . Architecturally, the 
illustrations are good, an advantage no 
doubt derived from the assistance of Mr. 
William Pettit Griffith, F.S.A. the archi- 
tect, of St. John’s-square, whose exertions 
some seven years ago preserved this vene- 
rable structure from the tender mercies of 
the district surveyor. At that period the 
sum of 165/. 5s, Gd. was subscribed by the 
public for the restoration of some of the 
architectural features of the gate ;* and, 
though the subscription, in our opinion, 
was made on too limited a scale, the money 
was well expended, and Mr. Griffith still 
holds bimself in readiness to do more 
when further funds are provided. Whilst 
the venerable battlements remain under 
his watchful eye, we trust they are secure 
from further mutilation, and, as oppor- 
tunities arise, other portions of the stone- 
work may be restored. Inthe interior of the 
walls, it appears, a considerable quantity 
of brick was used, a material which was 
coming into general use at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. 





The Mother’s Leyacie to her unborne 
Childe. By Elizabeth Joceline. Re- 
printed from the Edition-of 1625, with 
a Biographical and Historical Introduc- 
tion. Edinburgh, 1852.—This is a book 
of very admirable religious instruction, 
emanating from one of the more devout 
section of the English church, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century : 
and of which there have been several edi- 
tions. It was last reprinted in 1840, ap- 
pended to a volume of modern sermons, 

* See the view, drawn by Mr. Griffith, 
in our Magazine for July, 1845, p. 17. 
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by the Rev. C. H. Craufurd: and on that 
occasion was copied from an edition 
printed at the Theatre at Oxford in 1684, 
in which some alterations had been silently 
made, particularly in the section relating 
to the observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath, and in the directions for prayer at 
morning and evening. When, for in- 
stance, the author had said, ‘*‘ Use Doctor 
Smith’s Morning Prayer, than which I 
know not a better, nor did I ever find 
more comfort in any,’’ the Oxford editor 
has substituted, ‘‘ Use such prayers as 
are publicly allowed, and chiefly those ap- 
pointed by the Church.” These alterations 
are condemned in very strong terms by 
the present Editor, and we think stronger 
than the occasion demanded ; for though 
we readily reply to his question that, with 
reference to the character or estimation of 
authors, it is not ‘‘ the part of an honest 
editor to assume the liberty of withdraw- 
ing from a book the deliberately chosen 
words of the original writer, and supplying 
their place by other words which appear 
to him more suitable,’’ still it has been 
always held allowable that in books in- 
tended for use, rather than as monuments 
of their authors, alterations considered 
desirable by their editors should be made : 
and nothing has been more usual than the 
adaptation of devotional compositions in 
this way. Were the contrary rule strictly 
enforced, we should be debarred from 
having the hymns of Kenn, or Watts, or 
Doddridge, in any but their original ex. 
pressions, however obsolete, or inelegant, 
or otherwise objectionable they might be. 
In this view of the matter we think the 
terms “ pious fraud,’’ “ spurious edition,’’ 
&c. are somewhat too freely applied to 
the operations of bishop Fell, dean 
Aldrich, and their literary coadjutors. At 
the same time, no doubt our Edinburgh 
editor is right in principle, and such al- 
terations should certainly be made avow- 
edly, if at all, and not “ surreptitiously.” 

The present ‘ biographical and _histo- 
rical introduction,”? which is anonymous, 
but dated from the College, Edinburgh, is 
of considerable length, but on the whole 
less satisfactory than it might be. The 
writer has taken a review of the Puritani- 
cal party in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
their influential patrons at court, and ex- 
hibits an array of historical materials 
which must be the result of considerable 
research ; but, from want of discrimina- 
tion, he has failed to place before the 
reader what he most expects, a clear 
biographical notice of the author of the 
Mother’s Legacie. 

Elizabeth Joceline was the grand- 
daughter and sole heir of doctor William 
Chaderton, sometime regius professor of 
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divinity at Cambridge, and master of 
Queen’s college, and subsequently bishop 
of Chester and of Lincoln. Her mother, 
who was the bishop’s only child, was 
married to Sir Richard Brooke, of Nor- 
ton in Cheshire. Sir John Harington, 
in his account of the Bishops, written 
about the year 1606, left this piece of do- 
mestic scandal appended to his notice of 
bishop Chaderton :—‘‘ He now remains at 
Lincoln, in very good estate, having only 
one daughter, married to a knight of good 
worship, though now, they living asunder, 
he may be thought to have had no great 
comfort of that matrimony, yet to her 
daughter he means to leave a great patri- 
mony.’’ After quoting this, our Edin- 
burgh editor alludes to, but without daring 
to quote, “‘a more painful rumour pre- 
served in Sir Ralph Winwood’s State Pa- 
pers,’’ affecting (as he says) the reputa- 
tion of either the mother or the daughter, 
and, after abusing that work as no book 
of State Papers was ever abused before 
(‘it is to be remembered,’’ he says, 
‘‘ that this work abounds more in hearsay 
tales and idle gossip than in authentic 
information’’!) he is contented to leave 
the subject with indignantly declaring that 
‘* the particulars of the narrative are self- 
contradictory, and could easily be demon- 
strated to be a malignant and baseless 
fabrication.’’ 

Surely the fair fame of Elizabeth Joce- 
line and her mother deserved a less boast- 
ful but more efficient champion. Why, 
after raising the malignant spectre, should 
the editor retreat from the task, if so easy, 
of laying it? The fact is, he has not used 
the weapons he had at hand. In the very 
next page he tells us that the bishop sur- 
vived his daughter several years, and as he 
died in 1608, that alone would contradict 
SirJohn Harington’s statement thatin 1606 
she was living, parted from her husband ; 
whilst a few pages on, in the introduction 
written by Dr. Goad, we read that she gave 
her dying charge to her daughter when the 
latter ‘‘ was not above six years old,’’ and 
that the daughter lived to 1622, when she 
was twenty-seven years of age; conse- 
quently, it is readily calculated that the 
mother died in 1601. The truth there- 
fore seems to be that the scandals relating 
to Lady Brooke belong to Sir Richard 
Brooke’s second wife, and not to Jane 
Chaderton ; and even with regard to Lady 
Brooke it may be hoped they were un- 
founded, for, at any rate, she was on good 
terms with her step-daughter, and re- 
spected by her. ‘If it be a daughter,”’ 
writes Mrs. Joceline to her husband, in 
anticipation of leaving her child an orphan 
‘‘T hope my mother Brooke (if thou de- 
sirest her) will take it among hers, and let 
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them all learne one lesson. I desire her 
bringing up may bee learning the Bible, 
as my sisters doe, good housewifery, 
writing, and good workes.’’ Such is the 
incidental testimony of Mrs. Joceline to 
the character and occupations of her step- 
mother and her half-sisters. 

Of Elizabeth Joceline’s own history the 
simple but affecting facts, so far as known, 
are only these—that, after having been care- 
fully educated under the guidance of her 
grandfather the bishop, she was married 
early in 1616, when about twenty-one, to 
Torrell Joceline, esq. of Hockington, near 
Cambridge; that she had no children for 
six years, and, when expecting the birth 
of her first child, in the year 1622, she had 
a strong presentiment of her possible 
death in the perils of maternity when she 
wrote this ‘‘ Legacie,’’ portions of which 
are addressed toa child of either sex, as 
the event might prove. On the 12th Oct. 
1622, she gave birth to a daughter, and 
nine days after she rendered her pious 
soul into the hands of her Redeemer. 
There are parts of Dr. Goad’s introduc- 
tion which might suggest the uncharitable 
idea that the author’s death was produced 
by her own morbid phantasies ; yet this 
supposition is directly combated in the 
following beautiful passage of the intro- 
ductory letter to her husband: ‘ And 
though I thus write to thee, as heartily 
desiring to be religiously prepared to die, 
yet, my deare, I despaire not of life, nay 
[ hope and daily pray for it, if so God 
will be pleased. Nor shall I thinke this 
labour lost, though I doe live: for I will 
make it my own looking-glasse wherein to 
see when I am too severe, when too re- 
misse, and in my childes fault [ 7. e. de- 
fault, or in his place,] through this glasse 
to discerne mine owne errors. And I 
hope God will so give me his grace, that 
I shall more skilfully act than apprehend 
a mother’s duty.”’ 

The child for whose use the book was 
written was named Theodora, as we find 
by the Cambridgeshire visitation of 1619. 
She is there designated the “ sole heir” of 
her father, but of her subsequent fate we 
are uninformed. 

There is another point in which we are 
surprised at the editor’s want of success, 
considering the pains he has taken. “The 
prayers referred to in The Mother’s Le- 
gacie, and specially recommended ‘by the 
author,’’ are appended at the end of the 
book. The editor says their composer “ is 
understood to have been the admired Pu- 
ritan, Mr. Henry Smith,” minister of St. 
Clement’s Danes ; or itis possible he may 
have been John Smith, minister at Read- 
ing, author of ‘‘ The Doctrine of Praier in 
generall for all Men,”’ printed in 1595 ; or, 
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again, another John Smith, author of “A 
Paterne of True Prayer.’’? Now the task 
of identifying any person of the name of 
Smith is proverbially embarrassing ; still, 
having the prayers themselves, did it not 
occur to the editor to inquire whether 
their author had himself published them ? 
and if, on comparison, they were not 
found to be comprised among those of 
‘*Mr. Henry Smith,’’ the presumption 
certainly would be that they were not his, 
as the author is styled a doctor. 





Life and Uorrespondence of Lord Jef- 
Srey. By Lord Cockburn. Two vols. 8vo. 
—Although we are far from insensible to 
the very high merits of the late Lord Ad- 
vocate, we must protest against the open- 
ing words of Lord Cockburn’s memoir— 
‘* Francis Jeffrey, the greatest of British 
critics.’’ Surely the critic par excel- 
lence is neither the man who has written 
the most, nor even he who has written in 
the best style. The whole amount of his 
qualifications must be considered. It 
must be ascertained whether his writings 
were memorable as evincing a very high 
tone of mind; whether his judgments 
have in general stood the test of time, 
and the combined opinions of the most 
cultivated and tasteful minds which have 
since reviewed the reviewer; and he must 
undergo some comparison with other 
critics, preceding or contemporary with 
himself. 

To such tests, and not to such only, 
must Lord Jeffrey be brought, before we 
can pronounce upon his relative and ab- 
solute greatness ; and we feel that, thus 
viewing him, we cannot possibly assign 
him the highest, scarcely one of the highest 
places, in the ranks of criticism. Sir 
James Mackintosh, Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, but more especially the first, may 
all be adduced as possessing higher cri- 
tical characteristics than are discern- 
ible in the writings of Lord Jeffrey. 
Charles Lamb, in his peculiar walk, in 
his appreciation of poets and general lite- 
rature, was very much his superior; and 
Southey, in many important points, sur- 
passed him. 

One by one, we cannot help seeing how 
most of the judgments of Lord Jeffrey’s 
early reviews were reversed ; how totally 
mistaken he was as to the state of the 
public mind; how he thought the world 
was with him, when it was almost and 
altogether gone over to his opponents, on 
matters of taste. It is indeed exceedingly 
curious to find him in the year 1822, and 
the 37th vol. of his Review, uttering such 
words as these, ‘‘ The Lake school of 
poetry, we think, is now pretty nearly ex- 
tinct ;’’ and then saying of Wordsworth’s 
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Sonnets to the River Duddon, and of his 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, that they are “ asort 
of prosy, solemn, feeble kind of mouth- 
ing,” with “ a plentiful lack of meaning ; 
compensated only by a large allowance of 
affectation and egotism.’’* 

Nor, really, is it at all clear that Lord 
Jeffrey in his later years had, through the 
spontaneous movements of his own mind, 
undergone any conversion in these mat- 
ters. There is no trace of his having 
mentally attained higher ground. He 
became gentler, more generally tolerant. 
He found the world, and many of those 
he loved and honoured, were against him; 
he was not unreasonably obstinate; and 
he was convinced that it ‘‘ would never 
do’’ to resist the determined verdict of 
an age higher than himself in all matters 
of taste and feeling. Not from interest, 
not from any mean motive whatsoever, 
did his mind, we sincerely believe, pass 
from utter contempt almost to a softened 
half-liking and respect. His honesty is 
quite unquestionable ; all we venture to 
say is that it does not appear to us that 
he was grown or elevated in thought, 
though much improved in self-manage- 
ment and temper ; and, remaining thus, as 
we think he did, we could not do more 
than place him in an honourable and dis- 
tinguished place among our British critics. 

The real services which Lord Jeffrey 
rendered to society by means of the Edin- 
burgh Review were surely of a different 
kind. Granting, as of course we must, 
that bis writings were clear, lucid, often 
deep, always powerful, a higher praise 
still must be given to his consistent advo- 
cacy of numerous now accomplished re- 
forms, whether parliamentary, educational, 
charitable ; whether administrative or le- 
gal; whether he meant to advance the 
cause of toleration, or to break down cor- 
rupt customs. In carrying out these ideas 
no one surely can deny that for some try- 
ing years a considerable share of obloquy 
had to be incurred, and many powerful 
dispensers of political favours offended. 
The war might not always be waged with 
a chivalrous courteousness, but it was a 
manly, open warfare. The Review could 
not be put down ; and its consistent per- 
severance drew some to its side who at an 
earlier period stood aloof. There were 
certain objects to be gained, certain mal- 
practices to be abolished, which, in spite 
of its own too-marked indifference to all 
deep religious truths, brought to its aid, 
as philanthropists, men truly religious. 
Chalmers came, determining that the Re- 
view should help to carry out his ideas on 

* Vol. xxxvii. 8th article. See the list 
at the end of Lord Cockburn’s Ist volume. 
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political economy. More than one good 
divine was welcomed also, Lord Jeffrey 
marshalled these various forces, and gave 
them an appearance of unity; and this 
steady support, and this constant advocacy 
of what were then considcred very im- 
portant wants of the people, have cer- 
tainly given rise to a feeling of strong 
gratitude on the part of those who ac- 
corded in his views both then and now. 

There is one other subject which forces 
itself upon us in any examination of 
Lord Jeffrey’s writings in the Edinburgh 
Review, and, we fear we must say, in 
these volumes. His form of mind, his 
early habits, account for them as we may, 
seem to have been fatal to the higher kinds 
of sympathy. Unavoidably we are led to 
think, as we read, that he was somewhat 
sceptical about the existence of true and 
deep religious feeling, and oftener still 
perhaps sceptical as to the good of it, if 
there. 

This coldness on one, and thet the most 
important of our relations, was deeply felt 
by many readers of the Review. The 
Quarterly recognised the yearnings and 
highest issues of the human mind; it had 
faith in the reality of the religious ele- 
ment; and it consequently exercised an 
influence where the Edinburgh only ex- 
cited admiration. It was appreciated asa 
friend, when the Edinburgh was chiefly 
regarded as a censor. It might be too 
credulous—it believed in some occasional 
missionary marvel, which the Edinburgh 
would show up on the ridiculous side— 
still the hearts of people were with the 
believing party. 

And now to speak of the respectable, 
often beautiful, biography before us. It 
may not be very skilfully arranged, never- 
theless it is a very charming book. Lord 
Cockburn’s freedom from the spirit of 
bookmaking may be one cause of its 
healthful freshness, bringing such a plea- 
sant air of Scotch life. The portraits are 
often admirable. How beautiful is, in 
particular, that of Erskine; and, again, 
that of Moncrieff. Lord Jeffrey himself, in 
his letters, appears often to advantage, 
pouring forth in expressive English very 
sound sense and affectionate feeling. Few 
who read the book will fail to admire 
the loving spirit towards childhood, and 
the intense pleasure in natural beauty, 
Which glowed in the heart of the old man 
more and more warmly as years weakened 
his bodily powers. It is difficult to re- 
gard the once unmerciful critic as a man 
of the largest benevolence; but he had 
strong concentrated affections, and the 
effect of the calm and constant exercise 
of these on a select number of objects, 
and the responses of those who had the 
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privilege of being loved by him, made his 
heart happy, and surrounded his home 
with some illusions and many agreeable 
realities. He ranks in our minds as a 
man of great private and public worth, 
and if we feel compelled to withhold that 
highest possible estimate which we should 
like to give, our tribute is at least grate- 
ful and sincere. 





The Museum of Classical Antiquities. 
No. 5.—This journal in every respect sus- 
tains the good character it had already 
established, and commences a second vo- 
lume with the same spirit and judgment 
which won our commendations for the 
previous parts. It opens with the lecture 
delivered by Mr. Pulszky, at University 
Hall, on the progress and decay of art, 
and on the arrangement of a national mu- 
seum. The writer’s censures on public 
collections of antiquities, though severe, 
cannot be considered uncalled-for. ‘“ They 
are thrown open,’’ he observes, ‘‘ it is 
true, to the people, but their arrangement 
is defective ; so far from assisting the stu- 
dent, they augment the difficulties he feels 
in understanding their contents. We enter 
into spacious halls ornamented with colours 
and gilding; we see statues of different 
peoples and different periods. Greek, 
Roman, Etruscan, and Egyptian monu- 
ments are placed together; the different 
epochs are undistinguished; the surcharged 
productions of declining art are arranged 
side by side with the undeveloped evidences 
of an earlier civilisation. Their grouping 
and position are considered merely in an 
architectural and decorative point of view; 
and thus it is that, though we see the 
monuments, we do not understand them. 
These inestimable heirlooms of antiquity, 
so immeasurably superior to all modern 
productions of art, do not give us that 
satisfaction we might expect ; for the mind 
is oppressed by the confusion which reigns, 
and wearied in finding neither connexion 
nor meaning in their arrangement.’’ 

A paper by the late Mr. B. Gibson, 
communicated, we believe, by Mr. Roach 
Smith to the Society of Antiquaries last 
year, is for the first time printed entire, 
and will be read with interest. It relates 
to discoveries made at Rome of a marble 
statue of an athlete and a bronze horse, 
and frescoes of an ancient house found on 
pulling down a building in the Via Gra- 
ziosa. ‘These paintings represent scenes 
in the adventures of Ulysses, and display 
skilful drawing and grouping, while their 
value is heightened by the names of the 
figures being inscribed over them in Greek 
characters. 

Mr. Falkner’s contribution of a report 
on a house excavated at Pompeii under 
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his personal superintendence, in 1847, is 
highly valuable, not only for the interest- 
ing and novel information it contains, but 
also for the clear and perspicuous manner 
in which it is conveyed to us, the evident 
result of a combination of acquirements 
not often found united. The excavations 
were made by order of the Neapolitan 
Government, and Mr. Falkner was per- 
mitted, though with some unwise restric- 
tions, to be present to direct the researches, 
and to make notes. The house has fur- 
nished the most copious and varied details 
on several points which needed a careful 
and experienced eye; and the architect 
and the antiquary will be delighted with 
the new and curious facts collected relative 
to the domestic architecture of the ancients, 
the rich and beautiful paintings and other 
choice works of art, which, thanks to Mr. 
Falkner, have been preserved and made 
known to us. Some excellent plans illus- 
trate the paper, as well as an engraving of 
a mosaic fountain with a statue, which to 
our view more resembles Silenus than what 
it is considered— Marsyas. 





Claret and Olives—from the Garonne 
to the Rhone. By Angus B. Reach.— 
This is a fresh, clever, spirited book—full 
of lively detail, and giving one of the best 
pictures of south-western France we ever 
remember to have read. The little touches 
of antiquarianism are no more than suffi- 
cient to awaken the reader to the feeling 
of a Briton’s peculiar interest in old Aqui- 
taine and Guienne, and, blended with the 
descriptions of the vintage and the claret- 
making, are capital peeps into French 
country life. 

An Englishman ought, indeed, as Mr. 
Angus Reach says, “ to feel at home in the 
south-west of France.’? There was a time 
when his forefathers were loved in the dis- 
trict and the French hated; “in which 
the Gascon feudal chiefs around protested 
that they were the natural-born subjects of 
England, which was so kind to them.’’ 
Of course travellers have nothing of the 
sort to expect in our day, but there is an 
old as well as a new town of Bordeaux, 
and that famous old place must have seen 
merry meetings of English and Gascon 
in its time—at the christening of our 
Richard the Second, for instance—and it 
is not amiss to bear in mind the revellings 
of his father the Black Prince with the 
French King after the battle of Poitiers. 
During the three hundred and odd years 
in which Bordeaux was an English capi- 
tal, and our countrymen drank its wines, 
there do not seem to have been any 
‘* stomach prejudices,’’ and the wine it- 
self was imported plentifully into England. 
Mr. Reach, however, seems to think that 
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the very best clarets of modern times, the 
Margaux and La Fittes and the rest, were 
quite unknown then: that it was a rough 
growth, such as the middling people now 
drink in the neighbourhood. He gives 
some curious details of the care and cul- 
tivation of the vines, and is clearly of 
opinion that the large capitalists have the 
advantage in producing as well as selling. 

The commencement of the vintage is 
subjected to the decrees of those meddling 
officials without whom, if we are to believe 
the French government, in all times and 
under all dynasties, the work of life could 
not by any means go on. Nobody is al- 
lowed to begin gathering his own grapes 
till the mayor and his officers have made 
a general inspection of vineyards, and de- 
cided the day on which they are graciously 
pleased to give leave to commence the 
work. Perhaps one proprietor may be 
ready a fortnight before another, in con- 
sequence of advantages of sun and soil. 
N’importe! ‘‘ The wretched little tyran- 
nical piece of humbug’’ must proceed. 
What would France be without des au- 
torités?’’ A farmer in Norfolk would 
doubtless be a good deal surprised were 
he to be told that he must not begin to 
cut his corn till the chairman of the board 
of guardians gave him leave. He would 
naturally wonder why Providence had given 
him eyes, or why the country allowed him 
to hold land at all, if he was thus incapa- 
ble of judging of his own wheat or barley. 

From the vine district Mr. Reach passes 
over the Landes, that curious barren re- 
gion which lies between Bordeaux and 
the sea. He afterwards visits Pau, and 
slightly sketches other scenes in the Py- 
renees. But the olive culture is one of 
his chief objects, and for this he comes 
full south—to Montpellier, to Cette, to 
Aigues Mortes, and to Nismes. The 
olive itself he does not admire. He says 
the tree is anything but picturesque, and 
the crop far from presenting an inviting 
aspect. 

The results of his wanderings belong 
rather to another work; for Mr. Angus 
Reach travelled for the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and his papers on the social and 
agricultural position of France are before 
the public. Here we have chiefly the 
vivid pictures of a tourist looking at more 
general and artistical matters of interest. 
As, however, Mr. Reach briefly recurs to 
the results alluded to, in winding up, we 
will follow him so far as to say that he is 
clear about the following facts: “ 1st. that 
there is a continual diminution of the size 
of landed properties in France ; 2nd. that 
this tendency does not stop with the in- 
terests of the parties concerned, but goes 
on in spite of them; 3rdly. that when a 
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man finds he cannot support his family 
out of his patch of land, he borrows money 
and duys more; in nine cases out of ten 
the interest he has to pay is greater than 
his profit, and he ends by bankruptcy, and 
is reduced to day-labour; 4thly. that the 
smailer patches of land are cultivated as 
rudely as possible, and as wastefully. Not 
a franc is expended beyond what absolute 
necessity requires. The lands are un- 
drained, ill-manured, and there is only the 
profit of a bare and poor living for the 
proprietor ;” so that, on the whole, Mr. 
Angus Reach concludes that the proprie- 
torship of France is now nearly as bank- 
rupt as that of Ireland. ‘‘ Encumbered 
estates’’ prevail; and notaries and land- 
agents are in very many instances the real 
owners of the deeply-mortgaged soil. With 
the exception of parts of Normandy, the 
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great want seems to be that of resident 
proprietors of an intelligent order. Mr. 
Reach allows that small holdings tend to 
produce an industrious population, and to 
breed a spirit of independence ; but, by 
encouraging a poor and ignorant race of 
proprietors, they keep back agriculture, 
and injure the community of consumers. 
French socialism, he adds, is the result of 
poverty; a ruined labourer has no resource 
but in charity, for there is no poor law,— 
nothing but casual benevolence between 
himself and starvation. To conclude, 
‘The present state of rural France—all 
political questions left aside—appears to 
me,”’ says Mr. Reach, “to point to the 
possibility, if not the probability, of the 
world seeing a greater and bloodier Jac- 
querie than it ever saw before.’’ 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 25. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 
Mr. Wayte exhibited a rude medieval 

jug of earthenware, which had lately been 
obtained from the draining of Whittlesea 
Mere. Lord Londesborough exhibited a 
stirrup of very handsome form, and also 
an ancient prick spur, both said to have 
been recently found in London. Mr. 
Thoms exhibited for a friend a silver coin 
of the last Mogul of Delhi, which was 
stated to have been found at a great depth 
at Lutton, in Linéolnshire. Mr. Gould 
contributed some pen-and-ink sketches, 
accompanied by remarks, on Celtic remains 
existing in France. They comprised, 
among others, views of the Pierre Folle 
in the department of Charente, and the 
Roche aux Fées at Essé, on which Mr. 
Gould observed that there was no evidence 
of their having been designed to cover se- 
pulchral remains, while there were strong 
grounds for objecting to the supposition 
that they were temples. The writer was 
of opinion that they were, in fact, the 
places of initiation into the Druidical rites, 
as the district of France in which they 
occur was the stronghold of the Gaulish 
priesthood before the Roman dominion. 
Mr. Brooke communicated some remarks 
‘‘On the Battle of Shrewsbury, and on 
Battlefield church, founded on the site of 
that engagement, between the forces of 
Henry the Fourth and Lord Percy.”’ 

April1. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Blaauw exhibited some encaustic 
tiles, of the middle of the 15th century, 
from the church of Witham, in Essex (fur- 
ther noticed in our Report of the Arche- 
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ological Institute.)—The Hon. Mr. Ken- 
nedy presented a Russo-Greek picture 
of the Life of Christ. Mr. C. Wykeham 
Martin exhibited a medal dug up at Leeds 
Castle, Kent, which has on one side a 
coat of arms and on the other a perpetual 
almanack.—The Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields sent for exhibition a series of 
eight paintings, of the early German school, 
representing the martyrdoms of female 
saints. No name or mark of any artist 
is to be traced on them; but if not by 
Cranach, Hemling, or Van Eyck, they 
must have been by some accomplished 
pupil of one of the great masters of that 
period. They were presented to the church 
of St. Martins’-in-the-Fields while Arch- 
bishop Tennison was Vicar. 

Two papers were read, and a third was 
commenced. The first was by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Williams, to prove that the broad 
arrow, used as the mark of national stores, 
was a Scandinavian character or rune; 
but the author did not attempt to show 
how and at what date it came to be used 
for the purpose of distinguishing what are 
now called the Queen’s stores. 

M. Leopold de Lisle sent a communi- 
cation on early frauds practised by monas- 
teries in order to secure to themselves 
valuable privileges by pretending that 
royal charters had been granted for the 
purpose. The writer illustrated his essay 
by particular reference to some charters 
supposed to have been granted by Richard 
the First, of England, to the Grammont 
brotherhood, which were known to have 
been fabricated because the king was 
therein styled Comes Pictavie,—a title 
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which he had never borne. By order of 
the pope the monk who had been guilty 
of the imposition was imprisoned. 

The third paper, not concluded, was 
by Mr. W. S. Gibson, and relates to the 
history and antiquities of Naworth Castle, 
Cumberland. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the anniversary meeting was held, and the 
President delivered his annual address to 
the members. The election of Officers 
and Council took place. Lord Viscount 
Strangford was elected Director in succes- 
sion to Capt. W. H. Smyth; and the 
Council for the ensuing year consists of 
eleven Members from the old Council, 
viz.— Lord Viscount Mahon, President ; 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P., Samuel 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, J. P. Collier, esq., 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F., Vice- 
Presidents ; John Bruce, esq., Treasurer ; 
Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., and John Yonge 
Akerman, esq., Secretaries ; Joseph Gwilt, 
esq., Hon. R. C. Neville, and James 
Prior, esq.; and of. ten new Members, 
viz.—the Viscount Strangford, Director; 
the Earl of Albemarle, Rev. Dr. Bosworth, 
George Godwin, jun. esq., Dr. Augustus 
Guest, Alex. Beresford Hope, esq. M.P., 
Thomas William King, esq. York Herald, 
Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P., Henry Shaw, 
esq., and Benjamin Williams, esq. 

A resolution was passed, to solicit from 
the Corporation of London the preserva- 
tion, if possible, of the Crypt of Gerard’s 
Hall. 

The Society afterwards held their an- 
niversary dinner, as usual, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, the President in the chair. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 5. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 
in the chair. 

The Rev. T. Berkeley Portman com- 
municated a short account of an entrenched 
work on the Cheviot range near Ingram, 
in the northern parts of Northumberland, 
known in the locality as the “ British 
Town ;”’ and he exhibited a plan, in which 
the circumvallation, the ways leading to 
the town, and the circular inclosures within 
it, supposed to be the foundations of Bri- 
tish dwellings, were accurately laid down. 
It was suggested that this and the nu- 
merous remains of the same class in North- 
umberland would present an interesting 
field of investigation on the occasion of 
the meeting of the Institute at Newcastle 
in the ensuing summer. 

Mr. Tucker presented a set of casts 
from the unique stone moulds for casting 
bronze weapons, found near Chudleigh, 
Devon, accompanied by an account of the 
discovery, by Mr. J. Croker, in whose 
possession these moulds still remain. They 
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are entirely dissimilar to any hitherto 
found in England, but moulds of the like 
description have been discovered in Ire- 
land. They were found near the confluence 
of the river Bovey with the Teign, and 
lay upon the fine clay, which is there 
worked for the purposes of manufacture, 
and over them an accumulation of gravel 
and rolled pebbles, six feet in depth, with 
two feet of earth, had been deposited. 
The moulds are formed of greenish schist, 
similar to that found in Cornwall; and 
both are intended for casting long thin 
blades, weapons of a very rare type in this 
country, and more frequently found in 
Ireland. Mr. Croker stated that a hoard 
of bronze celts had been found a few years 
since under a block of granite, about three 
miles higher up the yalley, near a spot 
where there existed six stone cireles in a 
group, well preserved, and supposed to 
he the sites of Early British habitations. 
They had been wholly destroyed for 
building purposes, although the locality 
abounds in the best materials. 

Mr. Tucker sent also a cast of an in- 
teresting sculptured fragment, found in 
Exeter, in excavations near a spot sup- 
posed to be the site of the Dominican 
Convent, there founded in the reign of 
Henry II]. The object in question, the 
head of a mailed effigy sculptured with 
much spirit, appeared to be of that period, 
and had been part, doubtless, of a se- 
pulchral memorial, the conventual church 
having been the burial- place of the 
Ralegh, Dinham, Martyn, Calwodelegh, 
and other Devonshire families of note. 
The buildings and site were granted by 
Henry VIII. to John Lord Russell, in 
1539, and the church was speedily de- 
molished, as Leland states, “ to make hym 
a fair place.’’ Many fragments of sculp- 
ture, enriched with painting and gilding, 
and other relics, have been found at 
various times. 

Mr. Westwood read an interesting me- 
moir on the Pallium, Crosier, and Pastoral 
Staff, as affording indications of the dif- 
ference in rank of the higher dignitaries 
of the Church, alluding especially to the 
curious incised effigy of a bishop of Cra- 
cow, in the twelfth century, of which a 
rubbing had been exhibited by Mr. Nes- 
bitt. The prelate is represented as in- 
vested with the pall, in accordance with a 
special privilege conceded to that see. 
Mr. Westwood observed that in earlier 
times archbishops are often represented as 
bearing the crosier, or pastoral staff with 
a crook, instead of the cross-staff, and 
that bishops are occasionally portrayed as 
invested with the pallium. He cited as 
examples the benedictional of St. #thel- 
wald, and illuminations in one of the 
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Cottonian MSS., the sculptures of the 
portal of Chartres Cathedral, the fact of 
the discovery of a richly enamelled crosier- 
head in the tomb of Ataldus archbishop 
of Sens, who died in 933, and noticed 
certain sculptures of early date in Alsace 
and at Monza, illuminations in a MS. in 
the Vatican, as also several ancient seals 
of Archbishops; which distinctly shew that 
the use of the cross-staff was comparatively 
of recent adoption, the cambuca having 
in earlier times been carried as the in- 
signia of pastoral office, both by arch- 
bishops and bishops. 

Professor Donaldson addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of the defaced and 
neglected condition of the Royal Tombs at 
Westminster, and invited the members of 
the Institute to visit the tombs in com- 
pany with Mr. Scott and himself,—which 
was done on the following Monday. (See 
our last Magazine, p. 375.) 

Mr. Majendie made some observations 
in explanation of a plan of Hedingham 
Castle, with the adjacent buildings, as 
surveyed in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
shewing various details which are no 
longer to be perceived : he observed that 
Mr. Harrod, during a careful examina- 
tion of the remains of this remarkable 
fortress, had recently verified in a striking 
manner the accuracy of certain parts of 
this ancient ichnography, which has been 
preserved amongst Mr. Majendie’s family 
muniments., 

Mr. Blaauw produced several decorative 
pavement tiles from Witham church, Es- 
sex, bearing the arms of Philippe, Duke 
of Burgundy, in 1419, or those of Philippe 
his son and successor, who died in 1477. 
Also the arms of the Duke of Bedford, 
and those of the family of Montgomery, 
for one of whom the tiles were evidently 
made. They are of large size, and pro- 
bably of Flemish fabrication. 

Mr. Auldjo exhibited several diminu- 
tive grotesque masks, from the collection 
of Robert Goff, esq , discovered at the 
Pyramids of San Juan, Teotihuacan, in 
Mexico; and a number of arrow-heads, 
small knives, and cutting implements of 
obsidian, from the same place, interesting 
to the English antiquary when compared 
with the relics of the Flint period in our 
own country. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited, the most 
interesting were—a bronze Irish palstave, 
having a loop at each side, from the collec- 
tion of Lord Talbot of Malahide; and a celt 
of flint, found during the previous month 
on ploughed land near Reigate, on the 
estate of Robert Clutton, esq. who has 
subsequently presented this specimen, 
which is in remarkably fine preservation, 
to the British series of the British Mu- 
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seum ; only five flint celts, found in Eng- 
Jand, existed previously in the national 
collection. 

Mr. Greville Chester exhibited a Chess- 
piece, supposed to be the rook, found in 
Norfolk, and formed of sea-horse’s tooth, 
elaborately carved, being an unique ex- 
ample of the forms of such objects in the 
twelfth century. Mr. Nesbitt brought a 
rubbing from a superb altar-covering, in 
the church of St. Maria zur Wiese, at 
Soest, in Westphalia, decorated with curi- 
ous and elaborate embroideries in relief, 
A German hunting-knife and horn were 
exhibited by Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A. 
Two rare silver medallions, one bearing 
the heads of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, the other presenting the bust and 
insignia of Essex, the Parliamentary Gene- 
ral, were sent by Miss Julia Bockett. 
Mr. Rhode Hawkins and Mr. Franks ex- 
hibited several Italian matrices of seals, 
some enamelled fibule, and other curious 
antiquities. 

April 2. Edward Hawkins, esq. Treas, 
in the chair. 

A memoir was read, descriptive of the 
remains of Brinkbura Priory, Northum- 
berland, by Mr. W. Sidney Gibson, with 
some account of its foundation and his- 
tory. 

A letter was read from Dr. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Edinburgh, claiming the interest and good 
offices of the Institute on the occasion of 
the threatened desecration of Kirkwall 
Cathedral. He stated that this remarkable 
structure, having suffered greatly by neg- 
lect, had been repaired at the expense of 
Government, a considerable sum having 
been expended within the last few years. 
During the progress of this work, and 
when plans had been drawn out for com- 
pleting the choir, with appropriate fittings, 
certain difficulties arose through the in- 
terference of the local authorities; and 
the result was this, that the Government 
abandoned all further proceedings, as it 
appeared that ail rights in this ancient 
building had been formally vested, some 
years since, in the Town Council of Kirk- 
wall. Meanwhile the presbytery of that 
place had called in the assistance of cer- 
tain inefficient builders to report as to the 
construction of galleries, piercing windows 
for lighting them, and to raise a dead wall 
cutting off the nave at the junction with 
the transepts. The condition of this ve- 
nerable cathedral is, however, such that 
the erection of galleries, irrespectively of 
any consideration as regards their un- 
sightly appearance, must endanger the 
security of the fabric; whilst all that has 
been effected by the outlay of public funds 
will be rendered wholly abortive in the 
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event of the barbarous schemes proposed 
by the presbytery being carried into effect. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. in confirma- 
tion of the statement communicated by 
Dr. Wilson, gave an interesting account 
of Kirkwall Cathedral, and laid before the 
meeting a series of plans, sections, and 
drawings, executed by himself, illustrative 
of its proportions and architectural fea- 
tures. He observed that, feeling the most 
lively interest in the preservation of this 
fabric, one of the two cathedrals still ex- 
isting in North Britain, and unique as a 
vestige of the Scandinavian period in that 
part of tlre realm, he had cheerfully come 
from the country to address the meeting 
and lay before them the memorials now 
exhibited, the result of many months’ con- 
tinued labour. He stated his opinion of 
the circumstances which had led to the 
unfortunate predicament in which the sym- 
pathy of antiquaries in the south had been 
so justly claimed by Dr. Wilson, and the 
difficulties which must be anticipated unless 
the control of the Government could be 
forthwith and strenuously interposed. He 
would call upon his friend Herr Worsaae, 
who was present, and with whom he had 
passed many happy hours in the cathedral 
of St. Magnus, to confirm the view which 
he entertained of the interest with which 
the cathedral at Kirkwall ought to be 
regarded. 

The distinguished Danish antiquary, M. 
Worsaae, expressed his gratification at 
having witnessed the appeal made in be- 
half of one of the most important monu- 
ments in North Britain. Sir Henry Dry- 
den had enabled the Society to form an 
accurate judgment of its character, by the 
admirable collection of drawings now be- 
fore them. M. Worsaae earnestly hoped 
that a structure of so much interest as the 
principal vestige of the times oft he Nor- 
wegian Earls of Orkney, would not be 
suffered to be defaced and irreparably in- 
jured by the tasteless projects of the local 
authorities. 

After some conversation it was moved 
by Mr. S. R. Solly, and seconded by Mr. 
Majendie, that a remonstrance should be 
addressed to the town council of Kirkwall, 
and such other measures taken as might 
best conduce to aid the object brought 
before the Society by Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. Berthold Seeman then read a me- 
moir on several inscriptions, or engraved 
symbols, of a remote antiquity, discovered 
by him on the granite rocks on the 
isthmus of Panama. He described also the 
ancient sepulchral cists which had been 
found in that part of the new world, con- 
taining small earthen vessels, of which he 
produced drawings, golden eagles, and 
en relics, 
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Mr. Worsaae remarked that he was de- 
sirous to impress upon the attention of 
English antiquaries the importance of a 
careful comparison of the antiquities of 
Europe with the vestiges of the early oc- 
cupants of America. He cited especially 
the account given by Sir C. Lyall in his 
second tour to the United States, describ- 
ing certain deposits of oyster and other 
shells, with broken bones, amongst which 
weapons of flint, charcoal, and various 
relics are to be found, showing that these 
deposits occur at no great distance from 
thecoast. Precisely similar beds of shells, 
mixed with bone implements, axes, and 
arrow-heads of flint, broken pottery, stags- 
horn hatchets, &c. had recently been 
discovered on the coasts of Denmark, and 
much difference of opinion had at first 
existed as to their nature. The compari- 
son of these deposits iu quarters of the 
globe remote from each other had satis- 
factorily established the conclusion that 
they are to be regarded as vestiges of the 
earliest occupants of the coasts. 

Mr. Jones, of Gloucester, produced a 
series of coloured drawings representing 
the curious paintings and hieroglyphics 
upon the wooden chests in which a mummy 
in the collection of Mr. Hopkinson, of 
Edgeworth, warolled a few months since, 
had been inclosed. Mr. Birch explained 
the import of these paintings, and called 
especial attention to some which he con- 
sidered to be of very unusual character. 
The mummy was also of more than ordi- 
nary interest; the deceased being ascer- 
tained to have been one of the navigators 
of the sacred bark of Amen Ra; and it 
appeared that he was an eunuch. The 
mummy, with the curious painted chests, 
have been presented by Mr. Hopkinson 
to the Gloucester Museum. 

Mr. Wyndham communicated a col- 
lection of pedigrees and genealogical ma- 
terials, relating chiefly to foreign families 
of note. 

The Rev. S. Blois Turner produced a 
remarkable assemblage of German seals, 
moulded in plaster by Dr. Roemer, of 
Francfort, who possesses very large col- 
lections of ancient seals. Amongst those 
lately sent by him to Mr. Turner, are 
many fine imperiakseals, commencing with 
those of Charles le Gros, a.p. 800, Lewis 
II. and other very early examples. One 
of the casts exhibited deserves notice, the 
seal of Richard Earl of Cornwall, brother 
of Henry Ii. and elected King of the 
Romans in 1257. The impression is in 
very perfect state. There were also several 
municipal seals of beautiful design, and 
seals of the Archbishops of Treves and 
Mayence, valuable as illustrative of eccle- 
siastical costume at an early period. 
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Mr. Nesbitt exhibited facsimiles of 
several sepulchral brasses in Germany, of 
grand dimensions, the memorials of two 
of the Bishops of Paderborn, in the four- 
teenth century; an episcopal effigy at 
Lubec, date 1347; one of the Bishops of 
Bamberg, about 1390; and a large effigy 
of a lady, in a chapel in Mecklenburg, 
supposed to portray the second wife of 
Albert, King of Sweden. Alli these brasses, 
hitherto unknown to English collectors, 
are of the fourteenth century. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were a 
Roman silver ring set with an initiative 
intaglio of Nicolo, lately found at Lincoln, 
and in the possession of Mr. Willson; a 
collection of fibule, ornamented pins, a 
bronze umbo, and harp-pins, for attaching 
the strings of that instrument ; these relics 
were chiefly found in co. Westmeath, and 
were exhibited by Mr. Brackstone; se- 
veral other Irish antiquities were also pro- 
duced by Mr. Evelyn Shirley and Mr. 
Wardell, of Leeds. Mr. Addison brought 
a deed, from the muniments of the Ffar- 
rington family, to which is appended a 
very perfect impression of the seal of the 
Abbot and Convent of Evesham, “ ad 
causas tantum.’’ The document bears date 
29 Henry VIITI., but the seal, representing 
St. Egwin, appears to be of the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. Way brought a cast from a large 
mould of serpentine, found in Ayrshire, 
intended for casting metal objects of 
various unusual forms: he had recently 
received it from Dr. Wilson of Edinburgh, 
who has described in his ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Annals ’’ several other stone moulds found 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Pollard exhibited a British gold coin, 
the device a horse galloping ; in very good 
preservation. 

Lieut.-Col. Trollope sent a fac-simile of 
a small enamelled pendant escutcheon, 
found in Carisbrook Castle, probably an 
ornament of harness; the bearing which 
it displays is fusily, or and azure. This 
coat is possibly that of the Oglanders. 

Mr. Yates, at the close of the meeting, 
observed that he considered it very de- 
sirable that at the approaching meeting of 
the Institute at Newcastle, some detailed 
accounts should be communicated of such 
Roman walls in other localities which it 
might be interesting to compare with the 
great Barrier in the North of England. 
He proposed, accordingly, to undertake 
an examination of the remarkable wall in 
Germany, between the Danube and the 
Rhine, a monument of the Roman period 
little known to English antiquaries. He 
was about to leave England for this object, 
and would take occasion to invite the co- 
Operation of any antiquaries who might 
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have leisure to devote to this interesting 
investigation. Mr. Yates has subsequently 
set forth on this pilgrimage, intending to 
commence his observations at Ratisbon. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

March 30. The third Conversazione of 
the season was held in the Museum, George 
Street, J. M. Mitchell, esq. of Leith, in 
the chair. 

A lecture was delivered by Alexander 
Christie, esq. R.S.A. on the style of orna- 
ment which prevailed from the fourth to 
the twelfth century. From sketches drawn 
on the board, he illustrated the successive 
modifications and improvements made, in 
the earlier ages, in the erection of the 
basilicas or places of worship, and stated 
that architecture might, in almost every 
case, be taken as the type of the decora- 
tive art of the time—the missals, the 
drinking-cups, and even the jewellery of 
the same age, almost invariably exhibiting 
the same style of ornament. Mr. Christie 
also illustrated the progress of ornamenta- 
tion by numerous drawings and casts, 
exhibiting a gradual improvement in de- 
sign and colouring. The close of the 
period chosen for illustration was espe- 
cially remarkable for the number and 
beauty and elaborate character of the mo- 
saics adorning the interior of the struc- 
tures. A great variety of drawings of 
these mosaics, and other medisval orna- 
ments, were examined with much interest 
by the company. 

Dr. D. Wilson, in moving the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Christie, adverted 
to the remarkable psychological fact illus- 
trated by the lecture and the drawings 
exhibited, that almost every improvement 
that had taken place in the decorative art 
was a mere imitation or elaboration of 
former designs. Originality in ornamen- 
tation was, he thought, very rarely to be 
met with indeed ; but this derivative cha- 
racter, which so universally pertained to 
it, was the chief source of its value to the 
archeologist. 

There were exhibited, along with the 
valuable donations presented to the So- 
ciety since the last Conversazione, various 
other objects of interest, including some 
beautiful relics recently discovered in 
Argyllshire ; a Roman Centuria¥ Inscrip- 
tion, and various specimens of Roman 
Pottery, dug up at Castlecarry on the 
Antonine Wall in 1841, by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Zetland; a collection of Pri- 
mitive Urns, and other relics, recently 
found in a group of stone cists at Les- 
murdie, Banffshire, by Capt. Stewart of 
Lesmurdie, and Alexr. Robertson, esq. 
F.G.S. &c.; and a collection of models of 
ancient and medieval edifices, including 
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the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, demo- 
lished in 1817, and of the collegiate church 
of the Holy Trinity at Edinburgh, demo- 
lished in 1845, 





THE BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCH 4O- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 25. The fourth annual meeting 
of this Society was held at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
V.P. presided, and,in moving the adoption 
of the report, forcibly pointed out the good 
that had resulted from the establishment 
of the Society. Referring to the fact that 
the portrait of Thomas Bright, one of the 
‘* worthy benefactors’’ of the town, which 
adorned the room in the Guildhall where 
they were permitted to meet, had been re- 
cently copied for transmission to one of 
his descendants, a gentleman of high re- 
spectability in the United States, he ex- 
pressed the gratification which all must 
feel in knowing that our brethren on the 
other side the Atlantic, especially in New 
England, take a lively interest in the 
homes of their ancestors in this country. 

The most prominent feature of the 
meeting was an extensive and curious as- 
semblage of Anglo-Saxon relics recently 
found near Bury St. Edmund’s, at West 
Stow. Mr. Tymms read a paper descriptive 
of these relics, which consist of weapons 
and personal ornaments, collected during 
the present year while digging for gravel on 
a heath in the parish of West Stow, and bor- 
dering on that part of the parish of Ickling- 
ham where many Roman antiquities have 
been heretofore discovered. Nearly 100 ske- 
letons have been exhumed on Stow Heath 
in the course of seven or eight years, all 
of them more or less accompanied by urns, 
weapons, and ornaments, which have been 
dispersed by the workmen without the at- 
tention of any competent person being 
directed to the fact. The owner of the 
estate, the Rev. E. R. Benyon, having been 
apprised of the interesting nature of these 
discoveries, has now directed whatever may 
hereafter be found to be preserved, and 
has already presented a number of articles 
to the museum of the Institute. These 
consist of a stone coffin, believed to be 
the only one that has been found in a 
Saxon burial-ground in this kingdom; 
several vessels of unbaked earth, one of 
them containing, when found, the burnt 
ashes of the dead; some umbones of shields 
in admirable preservation; a long, broad, 
and strait sword, with fragments of the 
wooden scabbard; a number of spear- 
heads of various shapes, and ferules of 
spear-shafts ; many knives of the accus- 
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tomed form, but smaller in size than those 
usually met with, with fragments of the 
wooden stocks attached ; fragments of two 
wooden coffers ornamented with bands of 
bronze, similar to that found at Wilbra- 
ham, and presented as a Saxon crown by 
Mr. Deck to the British Museum; two 
silver studs, one curiously ornamented ; a 
large number of beads, including many 
amulets of blue glass and one bead of jet ; 
coins of Maximianus and Constantine, per- 
forated for suspension as amulets; sixteen 
bronze brooches, of different forms, sizes, 
and patterns; fragments of girdle-hangers ; 
hair pins and tweezers on a ring; an armlet 
of bronze; buckles, clasps, and bronze 
rings. Engravings of the most curious of 
these objects will be given in the Institute’s 
printed ‘‘ Proceedings.”’ 

Mr. C. R. Smith, Hon. Member, com- 
municated some observations on the frag- 
ments of girdle-hangers, accompanied by 
sketches of fragments of other similar 
utensils, shewing the manner in which 
they were worn. 

Mr. Tymms presented to the Institute 
several terra-cotta cylinders formerly used 
in the manufacture of false hair found in 
Bury, resembling those found at Notting- 
ham, and Whetstone, near Highgate, and 
described in the Archzological Journal, 
vol. vii. 397, and, like them, having at 
one end the stamp of a crown surmounting 
the letters W. B. 

The Rev. Thos. Castley communicated 
an account of the discovery of a cinerary 
urn containing fragments of human bones 
in the parish of Cavendish, with the zig- 
zag ornament round the neck of the urn. 

Sir H. E. Bunbury, Bart. exhibited a 
bronze gilt decade ring with the letters 
Th in a lozenge facet, recently found at 
Great Barton, near Bury. 

Mr. Isaiah Deck exhibited a collection 
of British arrow-heads in flint, calcedony, 
quartz, &c. and some fragments of a 
copper speculum, found with a bead and 
some Roman coins 7 feet below the surface 
of turf in a fen between Mildenhall and Ely. 

Mr. Pace presented to the Institute a 
silver coin of Henry I. minted at Stamford, 
and bearing the name of a moneyer un- 
noticed by Ruding. Obv. HENRI . REX; 
Rev. DVLFDARI . ON. SAN. 

Mr. Wing exhibited a silver penny of 
Aéthelred II. found at Whepstead. It 
is in beautiful preservation. On the 
obverse 2DELRED . REX . ANGL.; reverse 
EADRI . MO. STA. 

The Rev. Henry Creech exhibited a 
triangular unguentarium of amber found 
in Norfolk. 
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Little Foreign News of importance has 
arrived during the past month. The death 
of Prince Felix von Schwarzenberg, the 
Prime Minister of Austria, occurred on 
the 5th April, and the chief events of his 
life are noticed in our Obituary. Count 
Buol Schauenstein, the late ambassador 
in England, has been appointed to succeed 
the late minister in the department of 
Foreign Affairs. There is to be no Mayor 
of the Palace, though it is announced that 
the policy of the deceased Prime Minister 
will be adhered to on all points. 

The Birkenhead steam-ship, transport- 
ing soldiers to the Cape, and having six 
hundred and thirty souls on board, was 
most unfortunately Jost on the 26th Feb. 
She was swiftly traversing a smooth sea 
on a fine night, when the captain to save 
time navigated her near the shore. Off the 
ominously named Danger Point, about 
fifteen miles from Point d’ Urban, the mis- 
guided ship struck upon a pinnacle rock, 
distant less than two miles from the line 
of shore. The rock broke through into 
the engine-room and rent the bottom of 
the vessel. In twenty minutes the Birken- 
head was literally rent in two; and one 
half falling into deep water on one side, 
the other half upon the other side of the 
rock, they sank, and nothing was visible 
above the water-line but the maintopmast 
and maintopsail yard, floating spars, two 
crowded boats, and the struggles of our 
drowning countrymen. Countrymen we 
are proud to call them, for they died true 
heroes. The long annals of shipwreck 
furnish no picture more impressive than 
that which is conveyed to us of this large 
body of men labouring calmly in the face 
of death. As soon as the vessel struck the 
captain gave orders to the officers in com- 
mand of the troops, which were with the 
greatest order and regularity immediately 
carried out. The men fell into place, 
were told-off into reliefs, and passed to 
various points where their service was 
needed, coolly as if on the parade ground, 
‘* Every one did as he was directed, and 
there was not a murmur or a cry among 
them until the vessel made her final 
plunge.’? Of 638 persons who had left 
Simon’s Bay in the gallant ship but a few 
hours before, only 184 remain to tell the 
tale. No less than 454 Englishmen have 
come to so lamentable an end. The Birk- 
enhead left Queenstown on the 7th of 
January, having on board detachments of 
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the 12th Lancers, 2nd, 6th, 12th, 43rd, 
45th, 60th Rifles, 73rd, 74th, and 91st 
Regiments. She was an iron paddle-wheel 
vessel of 556-horse power, and was built 
by Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead. 





By the arrival of the packet-ship Mel- 
bourne, with about 150,000/. in gold on 
board, advices have been received from 
Port Philip direct, which exceed all pre- 
vious intelligence received from Australia 
regarding the extraordinary abundance of 
gold procured at the diggings. From the 
29th Sept. when the news of the discovery 
of the gold field was announced, up to the 
19th Nov. there had been obtained from 
the diggings 67,000 ounces of gold, which, 
with the subsequent receipts by govern- 
ment escort to the 17th Dec, amounting 
to 68,161 ounces, and that estimated to 
have been brought by private hands, 28,353 
ounces, added to that in the possession of 
the diggers on the gold fields, 80,000 
ounces, made a total of 243,414 ounces, 
equal to 20,282 lbs. 10 0z. valued at 
730,2427. There were supposed to be 
about 20,000 to 30,000 persons at the 
Ballarat and Mount Alexander diggings. 
The field is reported to be illimitable, the 
indications of gold extending over scores 
of miles, and each new-found digging ap- 
parently eclipsing all previous discoveries. 
Labour and many of the necessaries of life 
were rising in consequence to exorbitant 
prices. 





By Royal Proclamation, the florins, or 
two-shilling pieces, are again declared 
to be current and lawful money of the 
United Kingdom. The obverse of the 
piece has the royal effigy crowned, and 
the inscription, Victoria D.G.: Brit. Reg. 

The omission of the letters of Dei 
Gratia, it will be remembered, caused 
much controversy on the former issue of 
florins, when Mr. Sheil was Master of the 
Mint. On the reverse of the piece are 
the ensigns armorial of the United King- 
dom, contained in four shields, crosswise, 
and also the crown and floral emblems, 
the whole surrounded by the words “ one 
florin, one tenth of a pound.”’ 

On the 28th of March Shrivenham 
House, Berkshire, the seat of Lord Vis- 
count Barrington, but let to Mr. Pole, 
was wholly destroyed by fire. It was built 
in the Gothic style, from designs by Mr. 
Atkinson, early in the present century. 
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GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


March 24. Knighted, John Dorney Harding, 
esq. D.C.L. her Majesty’s Advocate-General.— 
Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Colonel W. Bell, to be 
Colonel; brevet Major C. W. Wingfield to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Stirlingshire Militia, J. A. Hen- 
derson, esq. to be Major. 

March 2%. Brevet, Capt. S. A. Abbott, 51st 
Bengal N. Inf. to be Major in the East Indies. 

arch 27. Royal Artillery, Major-General F. 
Campbell to be Col.-Commandant.—Ist West 
York Yeomanry Cavalry, Major R. G. Lumley 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. V. Corbett to be Major. 

April 1. Major-Gen. James Frederick Love, 
C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of 
Jersey.—Horace Hamond, esq. to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Cherbourg. 

April 2. 9th Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. Dunsmure, 
from 42nd Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—27th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. A. A. T. Cunynghame, from 20th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—62nd Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
C. Trollope, from 36th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.— 
80th Foot, Lieut.-Col. G. Hutchison, from 97th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—90th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. H. Vaughan to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Major G. S. Deverill to be Major.—Un- 
attached, brevet Lieut.-Col. H. J. French (late 
ee ped Quartermaster-Gen. in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands) to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
To be Inspecting Field Officers of Recruiting 
Districts, Lieut.-Colonel G. L. Davis, C.B. from 
9th Foot ; brevet Colonel M. J. Slade, from 90th 
Foot; Lieut.-Col. T. J. Adair, from 67th Foot ; 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Magenis, from 27th Foot.— 
Staff, brevet Colonel J. Eden, C.B. to be Dep. 
Adjutant-Gen. to the Forces in Ireland ; brevet 
Colonel J. L. Pennefather, C.B. to be Deputy 
Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces in Ireland ; 
Major J. D. O’Brien, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master-Gen. to the Forces in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lient.- 
Colonel.—Royal Military Asylum, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Clark, to be Commandant. 

April6. Admiral Sir C. Ekins, Gen. Sir P. 
Maitland, Adm. the Hon. Sir T. B. Capel, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir A. Woodford, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. F. 
Bouverie, Vice-Adm. Sir C. Bullen, and Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. F. Burgoyne, Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, to be Knights Grand Cross of 
the Bath.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Downman, Vice- 
Adm. Sir G. F. Seymour, Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
Sir A. Maitland, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Maclaine, 
Lieut.-Gen. G. C. D’Aguilar, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Armstrong, Lieut.-General H. Goldfinch, 
Lieut.-General J. Bell, Lieut.-Gen. G. Brown, 
Adjutant-Gen. of her Majesty’s Forces, Rear- 
Adm. P. Hornby, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, Rear-Adm. W. F. Carroll, and Col. J. 
Tennant, C.B. of the Bengal Artillery, to be 
Knights Commanders of the said Order; and 
Rear-Adm. G. E. Watts, to be a Companion of 
the said Order.—Capt. William Domville, late 
of the Queen’s Royal Regiment, to be one of 
H.M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice 
T. G. Wright. 

April 7. Lord Napier (now Secretary of Le- 
gation at re en to be Secretary of Legation 
at St. Petersburgh; the Hon. Richard Bing- 
ham (now Secretary of Legation at Lisbon) to 
be Secretary of Legation at Naples; William 
Robert Ward, esq. (lately appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Florence) to be Secretary of Le- 
gation at Lisbon ; and William Taylour Thom- 
son, esq. now First Paid Attaché to H.M. Le- 
—_— at the Court of Persia, to be Secretary of 
Legation at that Court. 
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April 13. 85th Foot, Lieut.-Col. M. Power, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April19. Royal Artillery, brevet Major A. 
Tulloh to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 20. William Charles Gibson, esq. to 
be Auditor-General of Ceylon; Charles Peter 
Layard, esq. to be Government Agent for the 
western province of that island; and Edward 
Hume Smedley, esq. to be District Judge of 
Galle, in that island.—Royal Engineers, brevet 
Major W. B. Marlow to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 23. 2ist Foot, Major F. G. Ainslie to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Lieut.-Colonel Lord 
West to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. R. Nisbit, 
46th Foot, to be Major and Lieut-Colonel in the 
Army. 





Charles Beevor, of Great Melton, Norfolk, 
And Berners-street, Middlesex, esq. to take 
the name of Lombe only, and bear the arms of 
Lombe, in compliance with the will of Sir John 
Lombe, Bart. deceased. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Harwich.—Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
Monmouth.—Crawshay Bailey, esq. 





NAVAL Promotions. 


March 8. Rear-Adm. W. Croft to be Vice- 
Admiral on the Reserved List ; Rear-Adm. W. 
Bowles, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; 
Capt. D. H..O’Brien, Capt. E. Lloyd, K.H., 
and Capt. B. M. Kelly, to be Rear-Admirals on 
the Reserved List; Capt. A. L. Corry to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be retired Rear- 
Admirals of Ist Sept. 1846: Captains A. Mont- 
gomerie, J. W. Montagu, Hon. G. P. Camp- 
bell, W. B. Bigland, K.H., G. C. Gambier, J. 
Gore (a), and J. Gedge. 

March 1. Captain H. J. Austin, to Victory. 

March 16. Capt.G. G. Lock, to Winchester, 

Marchi9. Commander J. F. B. Wainwright, 
to Winchester. 

March 24, Commander A. Heseltine, to 
Britomart. 

March 31. Commanders A. Boyle, to Vic- 
tory; J. R. Rodd, to Impregnable; and J. B. 
Marsh, to Waterloo. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. D. Browne (R. of Enniscorthy), Dean of 
Emly, Ireland. 

Rev. H. B. Macartney, Dean of Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Rev. W. Hooper Parker (R. of Saham-Tony), 
Hon. Canonry in Norwich Cathedral. 

Rev. J. D. Jefferson (P.C. of Thorganby), Os- 
baldwick Canonry in York Cathedral. 

Rev. T. W. Whitaker (R. of Stanton-by-Bridge), 
Canonry in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Rev. P. G. Bartlett, Kingstone R. Kent. 

Rev. C. J. Belin, Blakesley V. Northamptonsh. 

Rey. W. Bryans, Tarvin V. w. Duddon C. Chesh. 

Hon. and Rey. A. G. Campbell, Ossington D. 
Notts. 

Rev. R. N. Cornwall, Eynesford V. Kent. 

Rey. J. Cousins, Cullen R. and V. dio. Emly. 

Rey. R. E. Crawley, Potterspury V. Npn. 

Rev. G. Dowell, Lianigan V. Brecknockshire. 

Rev. A. P. Dunlap, Bardwell R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Elliot, Thornley P.C. Durham. 

Rev. C, Fawcett, Somerford-Keynes, V. Wilts. 
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Rev. T. Fenton, Waterfall R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. W. Gardner, Crocken-Hill P.C. Kent. 

Rev. T. Gibbins, Papworth R. Camb. 

Rev. J. H. B. Green, Normanton-en-le-Heath 
P.C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. Greenland, Wenhaston V. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Griffith, Tanybwich P.C. Merionethsh. 

Rey. E. Griffiths, Oaks P.C. Charnwuod Forest. 

Rev. T. Gurney,* LilbourneV. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. C. T. Hackett, Killaney R. Clogher. 

Rev. E. J. Hill, Panfield R. Essex. 

Rev. W. J. Jenkins, Villingham R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. T. le B. Kennedy, Kilmore R. Clogher. 

Rev. W. Leay, Downside P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Lee, Christ Church P.C. Leicester. 

Rev. B. Lodge, St. Mary Magd. V. Colchester. 

Rey. W. D. Long, Trinity P.C. Woolwich. 

Rev. T. Loughnan, St. Mary’s Chapel, Queen 
Square, Bath. 

Rev. H. P. Measor,-Kingston-upon-Thames V. 

Rev. C. J. M. Mottram, St. George P.C. Kid- 
derminster, Worcestershire. 

Rev. F. G. Nash, Berden P.C. Essex. 

Rey.T.O’ Regan, Donnington-Wood P.C. Salop. 

Rev. G. G. Perry, Waddington R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev, J. Porter, Oddingley R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Postle, one-fourth of Felmingham R. 
and V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. J. Reynolds, Holy Trinity R. w. St. 
Veter R. Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

Rev. f’. Shurt, Morton- Morrell P.C. Warw. 

Rey. C. Smith, Boothby-Graffoe R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev.C. J. Sterling, Newton-upon-TrentV. Linc. 

Rey. A. R. Taylor, St. Michael-Caerhays R. and 
V. w. St. Stephen, R. Cornwall. 

Rev. I. G. Tipping, All Saints’ P.C. Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire. 

Rev. H. Walker, Western District P.C. St. 
Margaret, Westminster. 
ev. R. 8. Walpole, Farndon V. Notts. 

Rev. R. Watts, Nailstone R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. N. Williams, Aber R. Carnarvonshire. 

Kev. G. F. Williamson, Osmaston P.C. Derb. 

To Chaplaincies. 

Rey. J. Alcock, Bethesda Chapel, Dublin. 

Rev. H. Brown, Colonial, Western Australia. 

Rey. B. Hill, at Valparaiso. 

Rey. E. Marston, to Earl of Derby. 

Rey. J. C. Miller, to Lord Calthorpe. 

Rey. A. Nash, assistant, Asylum, Limerick. 

Rey. C. B. Reid, Garrison, Hounslow. 

Rev. J. H. Risley, to Duke of Buckingham. 

Rey. Joshua Scholefield, Billesden Union, Leic. 

Rev. B. Vaux (P.C. of St. Peter, Yarmouth), 
Military Asylum, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Rey. E. Ventris (P.C. of Stow-cum-Quy,Cambs.) 
to the Lord Chancellor. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. W. W. Howard, Third Master, Repton 
School, Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Partridge, Head Master, Proprietary 
School, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

A. Creak, Head Master, Proprietary School, 
Brighton. 

T. T. Day, Head Master, Grammar School, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 

W. L. Henderson, B.A. Master of the Lower 
School, Colchester Grammar School, Essex. 
Erratum.—P. 398, 2d col. for Rev.G. Lockyer, 

read Rey. E. L. Lockyer. 





BIRTHS. 


March 13, At Ham green, near Bristol, the 
wife of P. J. Miles, esq. a son and heir.—— 
15. At Highfield, near Southampton, the wife 
of Col. Crabbe, K.H. a son.——16. At Ches- 





* Instead of Rey. T. Conway, as at p. 398, 


terford vicarage, Essex, Lady Harriet Hervey, 
a son.——20. In Dorset place, yg | Louisa 
Rabett, a dau.— At Eltham-court, Kent, the 
wife of Richard Bloxam, esq. a dau.——At 
Chester street, Mrs. P. Pleydell Bouverie, a 
dau.——21. At Heavitree, Exeter, the wife of 
the Hon. W. Addington, a dau.——In Upper 
Grosvenor st. the wife of Sir Edward North 
Buxton, Bart. M.P. a dau.——22. At Eton 
college, the wife of the Rev. W. B. Marriott, 
a dau.——23. At Grendon rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Hanmer, a son.——25. At 
Castle Rising rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Chancellor Bagot, a son.——At Midhurst, Lady 
Jane, the wife of A. E. Knox, esq. a son.—— 
At Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
James Russell, esq. Q.C. a son.—26. y 
Alfred Paget, a son.——29. In Park st. Gros- 
venor sq. the wife of Thomas Saunders Cave, 
esq. a son.——At Chawton house, Hants, the 
wife of Edward Knight, jun. esq. a dau.u—— 
30. At Rise, near Hull, the wife of William 
Bethell, esq. a dau.— At Claridge’s hotel, 
Brook street, Lady Olivia Ossulston, a son. 

Aprill. Mrs. Edmond St. John Mildmay, 
adau.——2. In Montague square, London, the 
wife of G. D. O. Templer, esq. of Lyme Regis, 
a dau.—-At Carlton gardens, Mrs, William E. 
Gladstone, a son.——4. At Holbrook grange, 
Warw. the wife of Charles M. Caldecott, esq. 
ason.——5. At Whitehall yard, the wife of 
the Hon. S. P. Vereker, a dau.——At Ply- 
mouth, the wife of Mortimer J. Collier, esq. 
twin daughters.——-At Cambridge sq. Hyde 
park, the wife of John Robert Mowbray, esq. a 
son.——7. At the Grove, Lymington, the wife 
of Capt. Mackinnon, R.N. ason.——8. At Great 
Malvern, the wife of Capt. Winnington In- 
gram, 97th Regt. ason.——10. At Egham pk. 
the wife of Col. Salwey, M.P. a son.——In 
Green st. Grosvenor sq. Lady Macdonald, a 
dau.—11. The wife of William Kaye, esq. of 
Broughton, Manchester, three daughters. —— 
12. At Edinburgh, Lady Anne Home Drum- 
mond, a son.——At Putney, the wife of Alfred 
E. Dryden, esq. barrister-at-law, a son.—— 
13. At Purbrook, Hants, the wife of John 
Moore Napier, esq. a dau.——l4. At Hyde 
park square, the wife of William Longman, 
esq. ason.——19, At Residentiary house, St. 
Paul’s, the wife of the Rev. J. H. Coward, a 
— At Talacre, Flint, Lady Mostyn, 
a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 16. At Hobart Town, Lieut. Charles 
Style Akers, R.E. second son of Aretas Akers, 
esq. of Malling Abbey, Kent, to Henrietta- 
Margaret, youngest dau. of Col. Despard, C.B. 
99th Regt. Commander of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in Van Diemen’s Land. 

Jan. 19. At Grenada, John Cameron, esq. 
of Tempe estate, to Annette, only dau. of the 
late Evan Baillie, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Feb.7. At Cheltenham, RK. Francis Moles- 
worth, esq. son of the late Major-Gep. Moles- 
worth, to Gertrude-Le-Normand, eldest dau. of 
the late George Bagot Gosset, esq. 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and niece to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. Gosset. 

9. At All Souls’, Langham pl. Hector-Mac- 
lgan, eldest son of Sir J. D. Hamilton Hay, 

art. of Alderston, to Anne-Charlotte, widow 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Lewis Bird, H.C.S., and 
dau. of the late John White, esq. formerly 
Assistant Surgeon of the 17th Light Dragoons. 

10. At Lower Tooting, Surrey, the Rev. 
Richard Riley, of Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lanc. 
to Eliza-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Major 
G. W. White, 6th Garrison Battalion.—At 
Aberford, the Right Hon. Lord Ashtown, to 
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Elizabeth, second dau. and coheiress of the 
late R. Gascoigne, esq. of Parlington.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. Polhill, of the 
Carabineers, of Howbury hall, Bedfordshire, 
only son of the late Capt. Polhill, M.P. to 
Emily-Frances, dau. of Sir H. W. Barron, 
Bart. M.P. At Broughton, Oxon, H. N. 
Goddard, esq. of Cliffe Manor house, Wilts, 
to Eliza-Agnes-Wlippy, of Adderbury house, 
Oxon, widow of John Whippy, esq. of the 
Lodge, Hiilingdon, Middlesex, and dau. of the 
late William Walford, esq.——At Chatham, 
Henry Lockyard Gleig, esq. 2d Bengal Inf’ 
son of the Rev. George Robert Gleig, M.A. 
Chaplain General, to Louisa, third dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Drury, R.N.—At Oxford, 
William Augustus Nea/e, esq. Bombay Army, 
second son of the late John Neale, esq. of Cas- 
tlehill, High Wycombe, to Henrietta-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Henry Strong, Madras 
Army.——At Kempsey, Worcestershire, Wm. 
Wallace Gabriel, esq. Lincoln’s inu fields, son 
of the Jate Capt. J. W. Gabriel, R.N., K.H. to 
Mary, only dau. of Major-Gen. Henderson, 
K.H., K.C.—The Rey. Charles G. Donton, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Benedict’s, Lincoln, 
only son of the Rev. J. Donton, M.A. Vicar of 
gp to Anna-Allen, fourth dau. of 
William Hogge, esq. At Ryde, Robert Gor- 
don, esq. late of the 66th Regiment, to Isabella- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Hood Hansay Christian, and granddau. of 
Rear-Admin. Sir Hugh C. Christian, K.B.-— 
At Cheltenham, George Augustine Prevost, 
esq. to Adelaide-Susan, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Francis Close, Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
—At Lewisham, Francis Cornelius Webd, 
esq. M.D. of Great Coram st. to Sarah-Schro- 
der, only dau. of the late Jos. Croucher, esq. 
—At Brighton, the Rev. Edward Hardwicke, 
of Arley, Staff. to Sarah, J. G. Saunders, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A. the City 
Comptroller.——At Brompton, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Hollend, of Benhall lodge, Suffolk, to 
Fanny-Steevens, third dau. of the late John 
Reade, esq. of Holbrooke house, Suffolk. 

11. At Barnstaple, Edwd. Becher Marsack, 
Capt. K.I.C.S. eldest son of George Hartwell 
Marsack, esq. of Barnstaple, to Louisa-Har- 
riett, fourth dau. of John Beavis Bignell, M D. 
—At Lambeth Palace, the Right Hon. Lord 
Hatherion, to Mrs. Davenport, of Capesthorne, 
Cheshire. ——At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Fred. Henry Law, B.A. of Corpus Christi 
college, Camb. to Lady Adelaide Vane, young- 
est dau. of the Marquess of Londonderry.—— 
At Brighton, the Rey. Samuel F. J/organ, M.A. 
Rector of All Saints’, Birmingham, to Sarah- 
Atkins, eldest dau. of the late George Milward, 
esq. of Lechdale manor, Glouc.——At Tutting- 
ton, the Rey. Favill J. Hopkins, M.A. eldest 
son of the Rey. PD. J. Hopkins, Rector of 
Woolley, Hunts. to Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. P. N. Jodrell, Rector of Yelling. 

12. At Prince’s Risborough, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Prest, Chaplain of Sherburn hospital, 
Durham, and eldest son of Jolin Prest, esq. to 
Rose, thifd dau. of the late Henry Farrar, esq. 
At Sutton, Surrey, Otho W. Travers, esq. 
son of the late Major Robert O. Travers, 36th 
Regt., and of Bandon, Ireland, to Henrietta A. 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. H. Vernon.——At 
St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Frederick, youngest son 
of the Rev. Thomas H. Gale, Vicar of God® 
mershain, Kent, to Claudia-Vitzroy, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Severn, esq.—At Brampton, Derb. 
Foster W. Nash, esq. son of the Rev. Okey 
Nash, of Throwley, Kent, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Smith, Rector of 
Staveley.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. the 
Hon. Frederick Walpole, youngest son of the 
Earl of Orford, to Laura-Sophia-Frances, only 
dau. of Francis Walpole, esq. and granddau. 
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of the late Hon. Robert Walpole.——At Pen- 
rith, the Rev. Thomas ~~ Barton, of 
Acklam, son of the late J. Barton, esq. of 
Hatcham, London, to Mrs. Clark, niece of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Richardson, K.C.B. 
and widow of W.S. Clark, esq. surgeon, son 
of the late Sir W. S. Clark, York.——At Bom- 
bay, Lieut. J. Allen Wright, Adjutant 70th 
Bengal N.I. to Georgianna, second surviving 
dau. of Capt. M. Houghton, H.E.1.C.8.—— 
At Ryde, the Rev. N. H. Macgacan, B.A. 
Curate of Ilford, Essex, to Henrietta-Maria, 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Warner, Rector of 
Medford, Essex.——At Plympton St. Mary, 
Devon, Richard Strode Hewlett, esq. R.N. to 
Annie-Francis, dau. of Wm. Braddon, esq. late 
of Bengal Civil Service, of Blacklands, Devon. 
—At St. Martin’s in the fields, Quintin Ken- 
nedy Jolifiz, Indian Navy, to Gertrude-Eliza, 
only dau. of the late John Hammet, esq. M.P. 
for Taunton, and widow of Major H. J. Pog- 
son, on the Staff at Gibraltar.——At Seven- 
oaks, John Boyd Saunders, esq. 9th Bengal 
Light Cav. eldest son of John J. Saunders, esq. 
of Southend, Sydenham, to Lily, eldest dau. 
of Alex. Glendining, esq. of Ash grove, Seven- 
oaks. —— At St. John’s Church, Hackney, 
Robert Jushet, esq. of the Royal Mint, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of John Blakeway, esq. of 
Upper Clapton.——At Gainsborough, the Rev. 
Sween M. Mackay, M.A. Vicar of Skillington, 
Linc. to Harriette, youngest dau. of W. B. 
Heaton, esq. of Gainsborough. 

14. At Hastings, the Rev. Henry Law 
Cooper, of St. John’s coll. Camb. to Emma, 
second surviving dau. of the late Geo. Cooper, 
esq. of Preston, Lane.—— At Portsmouth, 
Henry Pybus, esq. of Beauvallon, Clisson, 
France, to Elizabeth-Forbes, eldest dau. of 
S. W. Garratt, esq. of Portsmouth. 

16. At St. George’s Hanover sq. George 
Derbyshire, esq. of Lewisham, to Isabella- 
Margaret, second dau. of Benj. H. Thorold, 
esq. of Hormston hall, Lincolnshire. 

17. At Plymouth, M. B. Pell, esq. Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Sydney, to Julia, younger dau. of the late 
Lieut. James Rusden, R.N.——At Alverstoke, 
Hants, Comm. John Ormsby Johnson, R.N. 
to Edith-Runora, dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Twyford, and niece of Rear-Adm. Purvis. —. 
At Yarnton, Oxon, the Rev. Charles Tudor, 
M.A, Curate of Merton, Oxfordshire, to Mag- 
dalene-Matilda, only dau. of the late Walter 
Harris, esq. of Kington, Heref.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Sir 8. C. Paul Hunter, 
of Mortimer hill, Berks, Bart. to Constance, 
younger dau. of Wm. Bosanquet, esq¢.— At 
St. George’s Hanover square, Hugh Hamilton 
Lindsay, esq. only son of the late Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay, to Anna, eldest dau. of Aineas R. 
M‘Donell, esq. and widow of Capt. Charles 
Basil Lindsay.——Henry Gawler Bridge, esq. 
of Manor house, Dorsetshire, to Julia-Helen, 
dau. of William Jekyll Anstey, esq. formerly 
Deputy Postmaster-General of Jamaica.— 
At Abbot’s Ripton, the Rev. 8. King, to Con- 
stance, dau. of John Bonfoy Rooper, esq. of 
Abbot’s Ripton, Huntingdonshire. 

18. Lord Brooke, M.P. son and heir to the 
Earl of Warwick, to the Hon. Miss Anne 
Charteris, eldest dau. of Lord Elcho, and 
granddau. of the 7th Earl of Wemyss and 
March.—At Croughton, William Wemyss 
Methven Dewar, esq. youngest son of the late 
Sir James Dewar, Chief Justice of Bombay, to 
Philippa-Maria, only dau. of the late Joln 
Turner Ramsay, esq. of ‘tusmore park, Oxon, 
and Croughton.—At Betchworth, Surrey, 
Capt. Henry D. Cholmeley, 27th Foot, to Geor- 
giana-Millicent, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Lewis Way, formerly of Stansted Park, Sussex. 
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—At Limerick, the Rev. William Rowley 
Bluett, Vicar of Clonlea, dio. of Killaloe, to 
Louisa, dau. of Tenison Lyons, esq.—~At 
Bombay, Francis Lloyd, esq. Civil Service, to 
Emily-Lovisa, eldest dau. of T. W. Muspratt, 
esq. Boinbay Civil Service. 

19. At Knightsbridge, John Farnaby Cator, 
esq: Capt. R.A. eldest son of Col. Cator, R.A. 
to Julia-Maria-Frances, only surviving dau. of 
Henry Hallam, esq. of Wilton crescent.-——At 
Aigburth, near Liverpool, the Hon. George 
Denman, M.A. Fellow of Trinity coll. Camb. 
barrister-at-law, fourth surviving son of Lord 
Denman, to Charlotte, fifth dau. of the late 
Samuel Hope, esy. banker, of Liverpool.—— 
At Palgrave, Suffolk, Thomas Spencer Cobbold, 
esq. M.D. President R. Med. Soc. Edinburgh, 
youngest son of the Rev. Richard Cobbold, 
M.A., B.D. Rector of Wortham, Suffolk, to 
Frances-Philippa, second dau. of the late Jobn 
Amys, esq.——At Backwell, Alex. M/‘Cowan, 
esq. of Bayswater, youngest son of the Rev. 'T. 
Conolly Cowan, A.M. of Reading, to Ann- 
Theodosia, eldest dau. of the late Matthew 
Windey, esy. of Horsley, Glouc. relict of Lieut.- 
Gen. Lomax, of Bristoii.—At Bampton, De- 
von, A. Twelvetrees, esq. of London, to Sarah, 
widow of R. C. Densham, esq. of Cooksley 
house, Somerset.——At Henney, Essex, John, 
only son of Fred. Greenwood, esq. of Norton 
Conyers, near Ripon, to Louisa-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Nath. C. Barnardiston, esq. of 
the Ryes, Sudbury, Suffolk.——Aft Pateley 
bridge, W. Cockeroft, esq. of Catterick, to 
Isabel, second dau. of the late Teasdale 
Hutchinson, esq. of Grassfield.——At Upper 
Chelsea,; George AZayo, esq: son of the late 
Rev. J. Mayo, of Ozleworth Rectory, Glouc. 
to Ellen-Anne, dau. of the late S. H. Russell, 
esq. H.E.1.C.8.——At Paddington, John F. 
France, esq. of Bloomsbury sq. and Guy’s 
hospital, to Eliza, elder dau. of Richard Owens, 
esq. of Westbourne grove.——At East Berg- 
hoit, the Rev. Charles Badham, M.A. Vicar of 
All Saints’, Sudbury, Suffolk, to Eleanor, dau. 
of the late James Deacon Hume, esq. of the 
Board of Trade.——At St. John’s, Isle of 
Wight, Charles Stockdale Benning, esq. of 
Dunstable, oniy surviving son of Henry Ben- 
ning, esq. of Barnard castle, to Elizabeth- 
Caroline, second dau. of the late Rev. W. 
M‘Douall, Canon of Peterborough, and Vicar 
0; Luton.——At Cheltenham, Wildman Yates 
Peel, esq. third son of the late Bolton Peel, 
esq. of Dosthill, Staff. to Magdalene-Susanna, 
second dau. of the late Jonathan Peel, esq. of 
Culham, Oxf.——At Market Drayton, Arthur, 
third son of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. of Nor- 
ton Priory, Cleshire, to Susan, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. A. H. Buchanan, of Hales, Staff.—— 
At Stoke Church, George Edwin Patey, esq. 
Capt. R.N. to Mary, fourth dau. of the late 
Robert Rundle, esq. 

21. At Lianrug, Carnarv, James Vaughan 
Hughes, esq. M.D. of Cauldwell Priory, Beds, 
to Caroljine-Madelina-Coke, youngest dau. of 
the late Rey. T. S. Grimshaw, Vicar of Bid- 
denham, Beds. At St. Mary’s, Hastings, 
the Rev. Arthur Philip Dunlap, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Oxford, and Rector of 
Bardwell, Suffolk, to Jessy, fourth dau. of the 
late T. C. Brackenbury, esq. of Sausthorpe 
hall, Linc. ——At Finchley, Major Geo. Green, 
8ith Regiment, to Emma, eldest dau. of James 
Lermitte, esq. Finchley. 

24 At St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rey. 
Charles Frederick Chase, M.A. Rector of St. 
Andrew’s-by-the-Wardrobe, son of Samuel 
Chase, esq. of Reading, to Susan-Mary, fourth 
dau. of John Alliston, esq. of Russell sq¢.— 
At Plymouth, Edmond George Lushington 
Watker, Lieut. R. Eng. second son of the late 
Gen. Sir G. T, Walker, Bart. G.C.B. to Ca- 





milla-Georgina, only dau. of Col. Calder, 
R. Eng.——At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. E. Macin- 
tosh, esq. of Calcutta, to Fanny, youngest dau. 
of the late T. B. Bingley, esq. Bengal Horse 
Art. and granddau. of the late Gen. Sir John 
Horsford, K.C.B.——At Budleigh, Devon, 
Edward Joseph Thackwell, esq. 3d ee Drag. 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Sir J. Thackwell, 
G.C.B. to Charlotte-Price, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. John Lucas.——At West Challow, 
Berks, Archer Charles Croft, esq. to Ellen, 
dau. of the late Samuel Kendall, esq. of East 
Moulsey lodge, Surrey.——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, Capt. Russell Zviott, R.N. son of 
the late Sir W. Eliott, Bart. of Stobs’ castle, 
Roxburgh, to Henrietta, widow of John Ward, 
esq. and dau. of the late Sir John Kaye, of 
Denby Grange, Yorkshire.——At Delgany, co. 
Wicklow, the Rev. James Godley, of Ashfield 
Glebe, Cavan, to Eliza-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Peter la Touche, esq. of Bellevue, 
Wicklow.——At Londonderry, Henry-Barry, 
only son of the late Capt. Henry Barry Hyde, 
of 96th Regt. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of G. 
Bird, esq. 

26. At Cheltenham, the Rev. G. W. Gadd, 
Rector of Llanwenarth, Monm. to Mary, dau. 
of the late John Lowder, esq. Chapel house, 
Bate. 

28. At Stoneliouse, Jolin Gyde Heaven, esq. 
of Bristol, to Amelia-Gascoyne, only dau. of 
the late Lieut. Nicholas Chapman, R.N. 

March 2. At Cheltenham, the Rev. John 
Home, tncumbent of Dormestone, and Curate 
of Bradley, Worc. to Rose, dau. of James Hall, 
esq.—At Ardglass, Down, Ireland, Ernest, 
youngest son of Charles Theliusson, esq. of 
Worthing, Sussex, to Emily, only dau. of Alfred 
Robinson, esq. of Orchard st. Portmay sq.—. 
At Bexley heath, Kent, William-Calveley, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Robert Davies, of St. 
Paul’s, Liverpool, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Rev. George Preston, of Westminster School. 
——At Lewisham, Lieut. James Gordon Nixon, 
1.N., son of the late Capt. C. N. Nixon, R.N. 
to Charlotte-Mary, eldest dau, of George Wal- 
ter, esq. of Greenwich.——At the British Con- 
sulate, Funchal, Edward Sendail, Rector of 
Vange, Essex, to Anne, second dau. of John 
Blandy, of Madeira, 

8. At Caterham, Surrey, Heary Aglionby 
Aglionby, esq. M.P. for Cockermouth, to Mrs. 
Sadd, Caterham.——The Rev. Edward Barn- 
well, of Ogbourne St. George, Wilts, to Har- 
riet-Bellairs, dau. of James Stevenson, esq. of 
Uffington, Linc. and of Walton villa, Clifton. 

4. At Kencot, Oxf. John Carter, esq. of 
Fairford, Glouc. to Amelia, dau. of the late 
Richard Burnaby, esq. and niece of Sir William 
Burnaby, Bart.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, 
Charles Edward Powys, esq. Lieut. R.N. to 
Caroline-iimily, dau. of the late T. Ray, esq. 
of Hertford.——At Dauntsey, Major Exham 
Schomberg Turner Swyny, 63rd Regiment, to 
Bertha, second dau. of the Rev. G. A. Bieder- 
mann, M.A. Rector of Dauntsey, Wilts —— 
At St. George’s Hanover square, Marmaduke- 
William, second son of Charles William Hal. 
leit, esq. of Surbiton lodge, to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Stanley Stokes, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons.——At Wyke Regis, Weymouth, 
John Edward Bridge, esq. Manor house, Pid- 
dletrenthide, Dorset, to Ellen-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Edward Palmer, esq. of Wyke. 

6. At AllSouls’, Langham pl. William Acton, 
esq. surgeon, of Queen Ann st. Cavendish sq. 
to Sarah-Jane, only surviving dau. of the late 
Alex. ‘Tabberer, esq. of Warwick. 

9. At St. George’s Hanover sq. C. Hamilton 
Onslow, Commander in the R. M. 8. P. Com- 
pany’s Service, to Mary-Douglas, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. George Walton Onslow, 
of Dunsborough, Ripley.——At Northallerton, 
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Robert Eden Wilson, esq. of Ebberston lodge, 

oungest son of the late Rev. T. F. Wilson, of 
boviny hall, and grandson of the late Sir John 
Eden, Bart. to Eleanor, only child of the late 
George Body, esq. solicitor, Northallerton.—— 
At Lambeth, Daniel, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Daniel O’ Connor, St. Helena Artillery, 
to Janet, eldest dau. of the late Andrew Dods, 
esq. M.D., R.N.——At St. Marylebone, Edward 
Henry Burnell, of Bedford row, younger son 
of George Burnell, esq. of Sussex terr. Hyde 
park, to Gertrude, dau. of Peter Davey, esq. of 
Sussex place, Regent’s park.——At Leeds, 
William Henry Leather, esq. of Beeston park, 
to Sarah-Anna, dau. of G. Leather, esq. of 
Knostrop. 

10. At Gort, C. Monteith Hamilton esq. 
Capt. 92nd Highlanders, eldest son of J. G. 
Hamilton, esq. of Glasgow, to the Hon. Maria 
Corinna Vereker, dau. of Viscount Gort. 

11. At Melton Mowbray, Francis Geary, 
esq. brother of Sir William Geary, Bart. to 
Mary-Isabella, dau. of Francis Grant, esq. of 
Sussex villa, Regent’s park, and the Lodge, 
Melton Mowbray.——At Hedsor, Bucks, Wal- 
ter Caulfeild Prati, esq. late Capt. 67th Foot, 
son of Col. Pratt, of Cabra Castle, co. Cavan, 
to the Hon. Catherine Cecilia Irby, youngest 
dau. of Lord Boston.—-At Claybrook, John 
Crowther Harrison, esq. of Hull, to Elizabeth- 
Walker, fourth dau. of William Simons, esq. 
of the Manor house, Ullesthorpe, Leic. At 
Ely, Henry William Ridgway, esq. of Leighton 
Buzzard, to Jane, dau. of J. D. Pledger, esq. 
banker, of Ely.——At Stretton, William, se- 
cond son of Robert Arkwright, esq. of Sutton 
hall, Derb. to Fanny-Susan, second dau. of 
Edward Thornewill, esq. of Dove cliff, Staff. 
— At Childwall, Lanc. the Rev. James Gar- 
bett, Vicar of Upton Bishop, and Preb. of 
Hereford, to Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
T. T. Garston, esq. of Chester. 

13. At St. George's Hanover sq. Richard 
Orpin Townsend Nicolls, esq. 6th Madras N.1, 
son of Major-Gen. Nicolls, R.M. to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late John Jefferys, esq. 
formerly of Blakebrooke, Wore.——At Pad- 
dington, William Steele Wilkinson, late 1st 
Dragoon Guards, only son of the late Major 
Wilkinson, K.H. of Kensington, to Emily, 
dau. of Sir John Hansler. 

16. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, St. John 
George Jefferyes, esq. only son of St. John 
Jefferyes, esq. of Blarney eastle, Cork, to 
Emma-Sophia, eldest dau. of George Lewis, 
esq. M.D. of Wiesbaden.——At Northallerton, 
Sir W. R. C. Chaytor, Bart. of Clervaux castle, 
to Mary, fourth dau. of John Whitney Smith, 
esq. of Northallerton.——At Boston, United 
States, James Lawrence, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Minister at this Court, 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the historian, W. H. 
Prescott, esq. —At Marylebone, Richard Ald- 
worth Oliver, Comm. R.N. second son of the 
late Adm. R. D. Oliver, to Flora, only dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. D. H. Bellasis.——At St. 
Pancras, Capt. Gamaliel Fitzmaurice, Madras 
Army, to Isabella, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Lewis Bruce, 12th Nat. Inf. Bengal 
Army. : 

17. At Clapham, Thomas No??, jun. esy. 
M.D. of Bere Regis, Dorset, to Jane, third dau. 
of the late John Marsiand, esq. of Sidmouth. 
——At Douglas, Isle of Man, the Rev. Philip 
Bland, Chaplain to Price’s Factory, Vauxhall, 
to Agnes, youngest dau. of the late Walter 
Ritchie, esq. 14th Light Drag. ——At Hammer- 
smith, Robert William Myine, esq. to Hannah, 
youngest dau. of George Scott, esq. of Ravens- 
court. 

18. At St. George’s, Hanover square, Harry- 
Spencer, eldest son of H. S. Waddington, esq. 
MP. to Caroline, third dau. of Vice-Adm, Sir 
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W. B. Proctor, Bart.——-At Bath, Edmund 
James Goodridge, esq. Bengal Art. second son 
of H. E. Goodridge, esq. of Bath, to Louisa- 
Eugenia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Tim- 
brell, esy. Trowbridge. 

22. At Wandsbeck, Denmark, Henry Sykes 
Thornton, esq. to Emily, second dau. of the 
late W. Dealtry, D.D. Rector of Clapham, and 
Archdeacon of Surrey. 

23. At Hersham, Surrey, the Rev. W. Corne- 
wall, M.A. Chaplain Cape Coast Castle, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of T. B. Hudson, esq.—— 
At Hackney, Lieut. J. W. Lane, R.N. of Car- 
shalton, to Louisa-Caroline, relict of Capt. 
W. B. Price, of Homerton. —— At Christ 
Church, Marylebone, T. O. W. Coster, esq. 
late Capt. 4th Drag. Guards, only son of Thos, 
Coster, esq. of York terrace, Regent’s park, to 
Mary-Ellen-Parry, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Davies, of Blandford square. 

24. At Islington, the Rev. Samuel Whit- 
bread Bourne, B.A. Queen’s coil. Cambridge, 
to Mary-Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
R. Cassin, esq. M.D. of Nevis. —At Edin- 
burgh, John Ward, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Mary- 
Hope, dau. of Jolin Bowie, esq. W.S. 

27. At Hunslet, near Leeds, Walter War- 
burton, esq. to Winifred, youngest dau. of the 
late John Farncomb, esq. of Kennington, and 
niece of Alderman Farncomb. 

30. At Hampstead, Middlesex, William 
Gribble, jun. esq. of Lombard st. to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Edward Toller, esg.——At Wes- 
tow, the Rey. Nicholas Walton, to Emily-Au- 
gusta, only surviving child of the late John 
Ash Vickers, esq. of Leeds.——At Kensington, 
Charles, youngest son of Prof. Cowper, of 
King’s coll. London, to Isabel- Agnes, youngest 
dau. of John Thompson, esq.— At Trinity 
Church, Marylevone, Alfred Wilks Drayson, 
esq. R. Art. to Mary-Catherine, fourth dau. of 
R. M. Preece, esq. of Devonshire street. 

31. At Edington, Robert-Edward, son of 
W. H. Pepys, esq. of Earl’s terrace, Kensing- 
ton, to Ann, third dau. of W. Price, esq. of 
Tinhead, Wilts.——At Westbury, Wilts, Alfred 
Newton Herapath, esq. of Bristol, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of W. Matravers, esq.——At 
Hersham, Surrey, R. D. Aldrich, esq. R.N. 
Inspecting Commander Banff District, to Eliza- 
beth-Strutt, only dau. of the late Wm. Jeakes, 
esq.——At Walcot, the Rev. John Going, 
Minister of St. Paul’s chapel, Vauxhall, to 
Jane, fourth dau. of the late John Echlin, esq. 
of Echlinville, co. Down.——At Neormanton- 
on-Soar, Leic. George, second son of Samuel 
W. Tyndall, esq. of Strandville, co. of Dublin, 
to Barbara-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
John Buckley, esy. of Normanton hill.——At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, R. W. Mackay, 
esq. of Hamilton terrace, St. John’s wood, 
to Frances-Maseres, dau. of the late Dr. Fel- 
lowes, of Dorset square.——Benson Rathbone, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Hannah-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of Robert Hyde Greg, esq. of Norcliffe 
hall, Cheshire. 

Lately. At Dublin, the Rev. John Bickford 
Heard, B.A. Caius coll. Camb. to Mary, dau. 
of the late C. ‘futhill, esq. of Dublin. 

Apriil. At Bath, Charles William Whitby, 
esy. only son of Lieut.-Col. Whitby, of Nor- 
wood, Surrey, to Beatrice, youngest dau. of 
the late Geo. Philipps, esq. of Llynewen, Carm. 

3. At Clungunford, Shropsh. Henry James 
Sheldon, esq. of Brailes house, Warw. to Alicia- 
Mary, widow of W. Oakeley, esq. of Oakeley, 
Shropshire, and dau. of the late Gen. Sir Evan 
Lloyd and the dowager Lady Trimlestown.—— 
At St. Peter’s Eaton square, Wickham Talbot 
Harvey, esq. Capt. in the Imperial 10th Hus- 
sars, to Georgina, eldest dau. of the late Geo, 
Watson Smyth, esq. 
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Tue Ducuess Iva or SAxE WEIMAR. 

April 3. At Weimar, in her 58th year, 
Ida, consort of Charles-Bernard Duke of 
Saxe Weimar Eisenach, only brother of 
the reigning Duke. 

As the only sister of her late Majesty 
Queen Adelaide the Duchess Ida was 
known in this country, which she fre- 
quently visited during her sister’s life. 

She was born on the 25th June, 1794; 
and was the younger daughter of George 
Frederick Charles Duke of Saxe Mei- 
nengen, by Louisa, daughter of Christian- 
Albert Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

She was married, May 30, 1816, to the 
Duke Charles-Bernard of Saxe Weimar, 
who is a general of infantry in the service 
of the Netherlands ; and had issue three 
sons and two daughters: 1. Prince Wil- 
liam Augustus Edward, born in 1823, and 
the adopted heir of her late Majesty Queen 
Adelaide; he is a Captain in the Grena- 
dier Guards, and married in Nov. last 
Lady Augusta Katharine Gordon-Lennox, 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, who has since received the title 
of Countess of Dormstadt, her marriage 
having been admitted only as morganatic ; 
2. Prince Hermann Bernard George, mar- 
ried in June 1851 to the Princess Augusta 
Wilhelmina Henrietta, daughter of the 
King of Wurtemberg, in whose service he 
holds the commission of Lieut.-Colonel of 
the Horse-guards ; 3. Prince Frederick 
Gustavus Charles, Captain of Engineers 
in the Austrian service; 4. the Princess 
Anne Amelia Maria, born in 1828; and 
5. the Princess Amelia Maria da Gloria 
Augusta, born in 1830. 





Prince Fetix von SCHWARZENBERG. 

April 5, At Vienna, of apoplexy, in his 
52nd year, Prince Felix Louis John Fre- 
derick von Schwarzenberg, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, President of the Admi- 
nistration of the Austrian Empire, Field- 
Marshal Lieutenant in the Imperial army, 
Colonel-proprietor of the 21st regiment 
of Infantry, and Chancellor of the Order 
of Francis Joseph. 

Prince Felix Schwarzenberg was born 
on the 2nd Oct. 1800, and was the second 
son of the late Francis Prince of Schwar- 
zenberg in Bohemia. His elder brother 
John Adolph is the present head of the 
family, and his younger brother is a Car- 
dinal and Prince Archbishop of Prague. 

He was scarcely more than fifteen years 
old when he was distinguished by the 
Princes at the Congress of Vienna. Hav- 
ing been sent in a diplomatic capacity to 
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St. Petersburg, he compromised himself 
by receiving and concealing in his house 
Prince Trubetsky, who was implicated in 
the conspiracy of 1824. Trubetsky hav- 
ing been caught by the Russian Minister 
of Police, Prince Benkendorf, playing a 
match of chess with Schwarzenberg, the 
latter was obliged to retire from the court 
of the Czar, to which he had been accre- 
dited. 

He next visited England, where his 
offences were morally, if not politically, of 
a more serious dye. His attentions to 
Lady Ellenborough were the occasion of 
her divorce from her husband (by Act of 
Parliament in 1830), and at the time of 
his death the Prince was an outlaw of this 
country for unpaid damages and costs. 

In 1832 Prince Schwarzenberg was 
sent on a special diplomatic mission to 
the Hague. From thence he passed as 
Austrian Ambassador to Turin, and soon 
after was accredited in the same capacity 
at Naples. He continued to represent 
Austria at the latter capital until the war 
broke out with Charles Albert, in March 
1848. Prince Schwarzenberg then took 
the command of a division. After the 
victorious termination of the campaign by 
Radetzky, and the capture of Milan, 
Prince Schwarzenberg was commissioned 
to conduct the negotiations for peace with 
Charles Albert. When the Revolution of 
Oct. 1848 broke out in Vienna, Schwar- 
zenberg retired with the troops, and re- 
entered after the bombardment by Win- 
dischgratz. The day after, he went to 
the hall where the Constituent Assembly 
had been held, and closed it. 

After the fall of Prince Metternich the 
old adherents of the former government 
had been successively called upon. Count 
Ficquelmont and Baron Wessenburg at- 
tempted the duties of Ministers, and an 
appeal was also made to the leading mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, who had sud- 
denly become conspicuous members of the 
State. The failure of all these expedients 
was rapid and complete. Prince Schwar- 
zenberg accepted the first office in the go- 
vernment on the 21st Nov. 1848. With 
a head-strong tenacity and courage, which 
seemed to take no account of the dangers 
before him, he at once repudiated all con- 
cession and compromise, and resolved to 
suffer no abatement of the Imperial power 
so long as he was its representative. 
Europe had anticipated that the hold of 
Austria on Italy was weakened or shaken 
off by her disasters at home; quite the 
reverse, the Se were ex- 
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tended below the Appennines, and the Im- 
perial policy pressed with absolute sway 
over parts of the peninsula heretofore in- 
dependent. In Hungary it would at this 
period have been easy to treat with the 
insurrection on terms which would have 
secured the welfare of the country, and 
saved a hundred thousand lives. There 
were generals high in command of the 
Magyar forces who were as ready to sur- 
render in December as they afterwards 
were at Vilagosin August. But to all such 
proposals the Austrian minister turned a 
deaf ear, and this transaction was followed 
by the execution of Louis Batthyani. 
Those qualities of unwearied devotion to 
the public service, of unshaken resolution 
in the hour of danger, and of determination 
to restore at all hazards the authority which 
had just been shaken and overthrown by 
the revolution, enabled Prince Schwarzen- 
berg to perform a task which would have 
failed in any feebler or more gentle hand. 
He found the empire in ruins, and he leaves 
it entire. He found the authority of the 
Imperial court at its lowest ebb—attacked 
in Italy, rejected in Hungary, derided in 
Vienna, and effaced at Frankfort—inso- 
much that the Tyrol seemed the only pos- 
session which the House of Hapsburg 
could call itsown. He left that authority 
absolute throughout the dominions of the 
crown, and as influential as it has ever 
been in the councils of Europe. To have 
achieved that work in three years and a 
half was the part of no ordinary man; and, 
although the means employed by Prince 
Schwarzenberg were not unfrequently 
tainted with the spirit of military des- 
potism, and dictated by his own imperious 
character, he has given his life to the duty 
he had undertaken to perform, and, like 


Count Brandenburg, who succeeded under , 


similar circumstances in stemming the 
torrent of the revolution in Prussia, he 
exhausted the last powers of nature in the 
moment of success. The cabinet has its 
victims as well as the senate or the field of 
battle. — Times. 





Lorp RENDLESHAM. 

April 6. At Rendlesham hall, Suffolk, 
in his 55th year, the Right Hon. Frederick 
Thellusson, fourth Lord Rendlesham, in 
the peerage of Ireland (1806), M.P. for 
the Eastern division of Suffolk, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born at Rendlesham hall on the 
7th Jan. 1798, and was the twin brother of 
William the third Lord, being the sixth 
son of Peter-Isaac first Lord Rendlesham, 
by Elizabeth-Eleanor, third daughter of 
John Cornwall, esq. of Hendon, Middle- 
sex. 

He succeeded his brother in the peerage 
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Sept. 13, 1839, up to which period he 
had been residing for many years in Italy. 
He was elected member for the Eastern 
Division of the county of Suffolk in 1843, 
in place of the late Sir Charles Broke 
Vere, Bart. and at the dissolution in 1847 
was re-elected, in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Sherlock Gooch, Bart. without 
opposition. By the death of Lord Ren- 
dlesham (says the Ipswich Journal) ‘* the 
county of Suffolk has been deprived of an 
honest and able representative. His ho- 
nesty was plain to all the world ; his ability 
was partially concealed by a hesitation of 
speech, which men of the soundest judg- 
ments are often unable to overcome. But 
it was appreciated by all who had been 
concerned with him in the serious trans- 
action of public business. The recent in- 
quiry respecting the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum was brought to a successful issue 
chiefly through his untiring zeal, and by 
means of his remarkable talent for arith- 
metical calculations. His services as 
Chairman of the Committee on the County 
Expenditure were not less conspicuous ; 
and it should not be forgotten that he un- 
dertook that arduous business when his 
health was already broken and past hope 
of recovery. Since his first election for 
the Eastern Division he has never given a 
vote in the House of Commons at variance 
with the well understood principles upon 
which he was returned to Parliament; he 
has never wavered—never shrunk from 
his duty, and never blinked his opinions. 
Although firm and resolute, he was mo- 
derate in his views and fair to his oppo- 
nents. His death, painful and lingering, 
was met with calmness and resignation.”’ 

Lord Rendlesham married, on the 5th 
June 1838, Eliza-Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir George Beeston Pres- 
cott, Bart. and widow of James Duff, esq. ; 
and by that lady, who died Dec. 31, 1840, 
he has left issue two children: 1. the 
Hon. Anne Blanche Thellusson; and 2. 
the Right Hon. Frederick-William-Brook, 
now Lord Rendlesham. His Lordship 
was born at Florence in Feb. 1840, 





Lorp Dunsany. 

April7. At Dunsany Castle, co. Meath, 
in his 48th year, the Right Hon. Randal 
Edward Plunkett, 15th Lord Dunsany, in 
the peerage of Ireland (1461), and a Re- 
presentative Peer of that kingdom. 

Lord Dunsany was born at Rome on 
the 5th Sept. 1804, the elder son of Ed- 
ward-Wadding the 14th Lord, a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland, by his first wife, 
the Hon. Charlotte-Louisa Lawless, third 
daughter of Nicholas first Lord Cloncurry. 
He graduated at Christ church, Oxford, 
where he was 3rd class in classics and 
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mathematics in 1828. He was appointed 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Radnory in 1844, 

As Mr. Randal Plunkett, he was known 
as a prominent leader of the ultra-Pro- 
testant or Orange party, when politics 
were at the fever height during the earlier 
years of Whig Government ; he neverthe- 
less enjoyed a certain amount of popula- 
rity with all classes of his countrymen, 
and since his accession to the peerage he 
had been a constant resident in Ireland. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father Dec. 11, 1848 ; and 
was electeda Representative Peer in Noy. 
1850. 

‘Tn Lord Dunsany the peerage has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments, and the 
country one of her warmest and most pa- 
triotic defenders. He was the uniform 
and consistent supporter of the monarchy, 
and the unflinching advocate of Protestant 
and Conservative principles.’’ 

His Lordship married, Dec. 29, 1828, 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Lyn- 
don Evelyn, esy. of Keynsham Court, co. 
Hereford ; and that lady is left his widow, 
having had no issue. 

Hie is succeeded in the peerage by his 
only brother, the Hon. Edward Plunkett, 
Capt. R.N. who was born in 1808, and 
married in 1246 the Ilon. Anne Constance 
Dutton, third daughter of Lord Sherborne, 
and has issue a son and heir, born in 1848. 





Lorp PANMURE. 

April 13. At Brechin Castle, Forfar- 
shire, aged 80, the Right Hon. William 
Maule, Lord Panmure, of Brechin and 
Navar, co. Forfar, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, a Deputy Lieutenant of 
the county of Forfar. 

Lord Panmure was born on the 27th 
Oct. 1771; and was the second son of 
George eighth Earl of Dalhousie, by Eli- 
zabeth daughter of Andrew Glen, niece 
and heir of James Glen, esq. of Longcroft, 
co. Linlithgow. 

He became the representative of the 
Earls of Panmure through his grandmo- 
ther Jean Lady Ramsay, daughter of the 
Hon. Harry Maule of Kellie, and niece to 
James fourth Earl of Panmure, who was 
attainted for his share in the rebellion of 
1715. William Maule, esq. the brother 
of Lady Ramsay, sat in the lower house of 
parliament for forty-seven years, from 
1735 until his death in 1782, as member 
for the county of Forfar. He was a gene- 
ral in the army, and in 1743 was advanced 
to the dignities of Earl of Panmure and 
Viscount Forth in the peerage of Ireland : 
and in 1764 he repurchased from the York 
Buildings Company the Panmure estate, 
for the sum of 14,1577, 10s. 4d. In 1775 
he settled his estates—after the death of 
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his half-brother John Maule, who was one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land,—on his nephew George Earl of 
Dalhousie, and his second and other sons, 
in order, 

In consequence of this settlemeat (Mr. 
Baron Maule having died in 1781) the 
Panmure estates, on the death of the Earl 
in 1782, devolved on his son the Earl of 
Dalhousie, and on his death in 1787, on 
his second son, the subject of this me- 
moir, then in the 16th year of his age. 

He purchased a cornetcy in the 11th 
regiment of Dragoons, in 1789, and after- 
wards raised an independent company of 
foot, which was disbanded in 1791. 

On the 28th April 1796 he was elected, 
ona vacancy, M.P. for the county of For- 
far. At the general election in the same 
year Sir David Carnegie, Bart. took his 
place; but on the death of Sir David in 
June 1805 he was again chosen, and he 
continued to represent the county in that 
and the eight following parliaments. 
Having adopted the political principles of 
Mr. Fox, he steadily supported them on 
all occasions. He was finally raised to 
the peerage of Great Britain, by the title 
of Baron Panmure, on the 9th Sept. 1831. 

‘‘Lord Panmure was emphatically a 
remarkable man. Endowed with much 
natural shrewdness, he neglected the cul- 
tivation of his talents; but, of an energetic 
and fearless character, he drew attention 
to himself by his systematic defiance of 
conventional decorums. Private life is a 
phrase scarcely applicable to any portion 
of Lord Panmure’s existence, for he cared 
not to conceal anything; and comment 
upon what would have been called in any 
other man his private life is relinquished, 
less because conventional delicacy requires 
it, than because it would tend little to edi- 
fication. His public career was marked 
by consistent devotion to popular liberty 
and mutual tolerance, and by benevolence 
rare both in its extent and its intensity. 

‘¢ Tt would not be fair to judge the late 
Lord Panmure by the same rules as ordi- 
nary men. His character more resembles 
one that might have been formed in any 
country of Europe when the feudal system 
was in its prime, or in France in the seven- 
teenth century. In his youth, what might 
by courtesy be called the public opinion 
of Scotland had quite a different standard 
of morals for the patrician and the ple- 
beian. No man of noble birth or large pro- 
perty was expected to submit to, or even 
pretend to respect, the puritanical notions 
upon which the rest of society acted. By 
some strange coincidence, a number of very 
young men came at the same time with 
himself into the full possession of large 
estates and the uncontrolled direction of 
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their own conduct, in different counties 
of Scotland. Animated by the same pro- 
pensities, able to indulge them to the same 
extent, they naturally associated together. 
They kept each other in countenance in 
their extravagant sallies; they provoked 
each other by emulation to wilder extra- 
vagances than they might otherwise have 
fallen into; they carried to the utmost 
that social licence which the servility of 
their countrymen tolerated in their rank. 
With most of those boon companions it 
was ‘a short life and a merry one.’ 
Some exhausted their constitutions, and 
dropped into premature graves ; some died 
by their own hands ; some, with shattered 
health or shattered finances, sobered down 
into amiable members of society. But a 
vein of worldly prudence which ran through 
all his excesses, and an inconceivably strong 
constitution, enabled Lord Panmure to 
hold on unchanged to the last. He sur- 
vived among modern decorums a monu- 
ment of the daring aristocraticrecklessness 
of an earlier age. The habits contracted 
in impulsive youth became rigid and unal- 
terable under the petrifying influence of 
custom. Alike unmeasured in his loves 
and hatreds, he was devotedly and tenderly 
attached to those who did not thwart him, 
implacable to those who did ; liberal and 
humane to all who only came in contact 
with him in the abstractions of public life, 
he was a despot to those who stood in 
more intimate relations to him. Kind, 
liberal, tolerant, so long as nothing touched 
him personally, he was fierce and unre- 
lenting as soon as his self-will was op- 
posed. <A noble nature was spoiled in him 
by early indulgence,—it is no exaggeration 
to call him a glorious savage. In this 
respect he is a log-line to mark the rate at 
which Scotland has advanced since 1790. 
Society now-a-days would not indulge any 
spoiled child of rank and fortune in the 
way that perverted the powerful nature of 
Lord Panmure.’’-—Daily News. 

Lord Panmure married, on the Ist Dec. 
1794, Patricia-Heron, daughter of Gilbert 
Gordon, esq. of Halleaths, and had issue 
three sons and seven daughters: 1. the 
Hon. Patricia, married in 1825 to Gilbert 
Young, esq. of Youngfield, who left her a 
widow in 1829; 2. the Hon. Elizabeth, 
who became in 1822 the second wife of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart.; 3. Lucy, 
who died in 1806; 4. the Hon. Mary, 
married in 1824, to James Hamilton, esq. 
of Bangour; 5. the Right Hon. Fox 
Maule, now Lord Panmure; 6. the Hon. 
Georgiana, who was married in 1824 to 
the late William Henry Dowbiggin, esq. 
and died in 1833; 7. the Hon. Ramsay, 
married in 1826 to Donald Macdonald, 
esq. of Sandside, co. Caithness; 8. the 


Hon. Christian ; 9. the Hon. Lauderdale 
Maule, Lieut.-Colonel in the 79th foot ; 
and 10. the Hon. William Maule Maule, 
who married in 1844 Miss Elizabeth 
Binay, and has issue. Lady Panmure died 
on the 11th May, 1821 ; and his lordship 
married secondly in 1822 Miss Elizabeth 
Barton, by whom he had no issue. 

The present Lord was born in 1801. 
He was a member of the late Whig minis- 
try as Secretary of War, and is Lord 
Lieutenant of Forfarshire, and has repre- 
sented Perth in the present parliament. 
He married in 1831 the Hon. Montagu 
Abercromby, sister to the present Lord 
Abercromby, but has no issue. 





Hon. Freperick WEst. 

March 22. At Culham Court, Berk- 
shire, in his 86th year, the Hon. Frederick 
West, uncle to Earl De la Warr. 

He was the eighth and youngest son of 
John second Earl De la Warr, by Mary 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. John Wynyard. 

He sat in the parliament of 1802-6 as 
member for the boroughs of Denbigh, &c. 
where he had acquired interest through 
his second marriage with Miss Myddelton, 
of Chirk Castle. 

He married twice: first, in April 1792, 
Charlotte, daughter and coheir of Richard 
Mitchell, esq. of Culham Court, and by 
that lady, who died in 1795, he had issue 
one daughter, Charlotte-Louisa, who is 
unmarried. His second wife was Maria, 
daughter and coheiress of the late Richard 
Myddelton, esq. of Chirk Castle, co. Den- 
bigh, by Elizabeth Rushout, sister to the 
first Lord Northwick, and granddaughter 
of George fourth Earl of Northampton. 
By that lady, who died in 1843, Mr. West 
had issue one son, Frederick Richard 
West, esq. formerly M.P. for Denbigh in 
the parliament of 1826, who married first, 
1820, Lady Georgiana Elizabeth Stanhope, 
sister to the present Earl of Chesterfield ; 
and secondly, Theresa, only daughter of 
the late Capt. John Whitby, R.N. and by 
the latter lady has issue two sons and three 
daughters. 





Sir JoHN SHELLEY, Bart. 

March 28. At hisvilla, Fulham, Middle- 
sex, in his 8lst year, Sir John Shelley, 
Bart. of Maresfield Park (formerly of 
Michel-grove), a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Sussex. 

He was the only surviving son of Sir 
John Shelley, of Michelgrove, Sussex, the 
fifth Baronet (who was Clerk of the Pipe, 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower, a 
Privy Councillor, and some time Treasurer 
of the Household in the reign of George 
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III.) by Wilhelmina, daughter of John 
Newnham, esq. of Maresfield, and suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy when in his 
eleventh year, his father having died in the 
year 1783. 

The family of Shelley, of which the 
deceased Baronet was the head, and the 
present Sir Percy Florence Shelley (son 
of the distinguished poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley), and Lord de Lisle, are branches, 
is of great antiquity; the name of the 
founder appears on the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, as one of William the Norman’s 
followers. 

Sir Richard Shelley, in the time of 
Rufus, was Knight of the Shire for Hun- 
tingdon, and several of his descendants 
were summoned to parliament with the 
Barons; Sir Thomas Shelley, Knight, in 
1205, was Ambassador to Spain, and two 
of his descendants (Sir John and Sir 
Thomas) were attainted and beheaded by 
Henry IV- for their adherence to Richard 
II. In the time of Henry VIII. Sir Wil- 
liam Shelley, Knight, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, was a 
favourite of that monarch, who honoured 
him with a visit to his mansion of Michel- 
grove. He married into the Belknap 
family, through whom several manors in 
Sussex and Warwickshire came into pos- 
session of the Shelley family; and they now 
lay claim to the ancient barony of Sudeley, 
temp. Edw. I. 1299 (in abeyance), as 
representatives of Alice Belknap, one of 
the coheirs of Sir Edward Belknap. 

Sir Richard Shelley, son of the Judge, 
filled in the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
successors a very distinguished position. 
He was Grand Prior of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England and Malta. It was an office com- 
bining military and sacerdotal fuuctions, 
and the person holding it was always, in 
former times, summoned to parliament 
with the dignitaries of the Church. During 
the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign he 
was, owing to his religion, out of favour, 
and resided abroad, either at the court of 
Philip of Spain, at Malta, or at Venice. 
During his residence at the latter city he 
was, notwithstanding his disgrace, em- 
ployed by his uncle Lord Burghley, Eliza- 
beth’s great Minister, to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with the Venetians, and a 
medal (in the British Museum) was struck 
in commemoration of it; this medal, on 
which Sir Richard is represented, bare- 
headed, and in complete armour, is inte- 
resting as a work of art of the period, and 
moreover as showing how the physiognomy 
of races may be perpetuated, the profile 
bearing a most remarkable resemblance to 
that of the recently deceased baronet. 
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This Sir Richard was Turcopolier * at 
the time of the siege of Malta by the Turks, 
1566, when the invaders were utterly dis- 
comfited and put to the rout with the loss 
of 30,000 men. His uncle, Sir John, 
brother of the Judge, was also a Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and was killed 
at the fall of Rhodes in 1522. 

As aconsequence of the Reformation this 
family, with most of the old Sussex families, 
suffered severely for their adherence to the 
Romish faith. We have shown how Sir 
Richard Shelley lay under a cloud, and 
William Shelley, who married a daughter 
of Wriothesley Earl of Southampton, was 
attainted and executed for high treason, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, he having joined in 
the Babington plot for the release of Mary 
Queen of Scots. His brother’s son, John, 
to whom Sir William previously to his at- 
tainder had conveyed his estates, was cre- 
ated a Baronet by James I. on the 22nd of 
May, 1611, being the date when this order 
of hereditary knighthood was first insti- 
tuted. (There are only 5 baronetcies now 
remaining whose creation bears date the 
22nd May, 1611, the others having either 
become extinct or merged in peerages.) 

At the age of 17 the subject of this no- 
tice entered the army as an Ensign and 
Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards, 
served with the Duke of York’s army in 
Flanders, carried the King’s colours at 
the battle of Famars,-and was present at 
the storming and fall of Valenciennes in 
1793. He was then sent home, with de- 
spatches, on promotion; but, not intending 
to make the army his profession, Sir John 
shortly afterwards retired from the service, 
never ceasing, however, to take a deep 
interest in the noble regiment to which he 
had been attached ; and it was a proud 
moment in his after-life when, by his late 
Majesty William IV., he was invited, with 
the other members of the “ Nulli Se- 
cundus ”’ Club, to join a sumptuous ban- 
quet, given to the officers who had served 
in the Coldstream Guards, in St. George’s 
Hall, Windsor. Sir John Shelley had the 
good fortune to enjoy the favour and per- 
sonal friendship of the last two reigning 
sovereigns, George IV. and William IV. 
as well as that of their royal brothers; 
but the Duke of York was his great friend 





* This office, peculiar to the Knights 
of St. John, was next in rank to that 
of Grand Master of the Order, and Sir 
Richard would undoubtedly have suc- 
ceeded to the latter office had England 
remained a Catholic realm, but he was 
superseded by the Prior of Savoy, hav- 
ing lost caste through the hereticism of his 
sovereign. 
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and patron, and among the many sorrow- 
ing hearts in England at the death of that 
prince none was more sincerely affected 
than his. 

Sir John Shelley’s parliamentary career 
began in the year 1804, when, as repre- 
sentative of the borough of Helstone in 
Cornwall, he supported the opposition 
headed by Charles James Fox, and subse- 
quently, in 1806, the brilliant but short- 
lived administration of which that distin- 
guished man, though not the head, was in 
fact the life-blood and chief ornament. 

In 1816 Sir John was returned for 
Lewes in Sussex, and continued to sit for 
that borough without interruption (though 
not without many contested elections) up 
to the year 1831, when, finding the electors 
of Lewes generally favourable to the Re- 
form Bill, he finally retired. 

Sir John was in politics what is usually 
called a “ Tory ;’’ but the natural kindli- 
ness of his disposition and his course of 
life, which had led him to mix with all 
ranks of society, had tempered, in him, the 
exclusiveness characteristic of Toryism ; 
and he showed by many of his independent 
votes in the House of Commons, particu- 
larly with reference to the extension of 
the franchise (by the suppression of cor- 
rupt andeffete boroughs, and the transfer of 
their members to rising towns—a measure 
invariably opposed by the Tory Ministry 
of the day, who reckoned him among 
their staunch supporters,) that he was 
more far-sighted and liberal than those with 
whom he usually acted ; while on the other 
hand his support of the then existing game 
laws (a remnant of feudal times), and his 
opposition to the claims of the Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics, proved him not un- 
worthy of the name of Tery. Sir John 
was passionately attached to the sports of 
the field and all athletic exercises, in which, 
when in his prime, he excelled ; and his 
success on the turf as a breeder of winning 
horses is notorious, the last horse bred by 
him being the celebrated “ Priam.” 

It would extend this notice to far too 
great a length if we were to endeavour 
to depict the career of the deceased Ba- 
ronet from his boyish days, when at 
Winchester and Eton he consorted with 
the rising intellects of Canning, the late 
Lord Carlisle, Frere, G. Rose, the Smiths, 
Tierney, and others; through that long 
course of fashionable gaiety which, what- 
ever it may do in some cases, never har- 
dened his heart or cooled the fresh zealous- 
ness of his joyous disposition; down to the 
evening of his life, when, surrounded by 
his family, in comfort and quiet, he pre- 
pared for the great change which has come 
too soon for all but himself; suffice it 
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therefore to say, that by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintance in all classes 
and in many countries, the loss of this true 
specimen of an English Gentleman will be 
deeply mourned. 

Sir John Shelley married, on the 4th 
of June, 1807, Frances daughter and sole 
heiress of Thomas Winckley, of Brockholes 
and Catterall Hall, Lancashire, esq. ; and 
by that lady, who survives him, had issue 
four sons and two daughters; 1. Sir John- 
Villiers, his successor; 2. the Rev. Fre- 
derick Shelley, Rector of Beer Ferris, 
Devonshire, who married in 1845 Char- 
lotte-Martha, daughter of the late Rev. 
Henry Hippesley, of Lambourne, Berks, 
and has issue ; 3. Adolphus-Edward, who 
married in 1836 Amelie, only daughter of 
Ifenry Hinchliffe, esq. and has issue; 4. 
Spencer, who married in 1843 Susanna, 
daughter of Stephen Martin Leake, esq. 
and has issue. The daughters are Fanny- 
Lucy, married in 1834 to the Hon. George 
Edgcumbe, younger son of the late Earl 
of Mount Edgeumbe ; and Cecilia- Victoria, 
married in 1842 to Thomas Fassett Kent, 
esy. barrister-at-law. 

The present Baronet was born in 1808, 
and married in 1832 Louisa-Elizabeth- 
Anne, only child of the Rev. S. Johnes 
Knight, of Henley Hall, Shropshire, and 
has issue one daughter. He is now a 
candidate for the representation of the 
city of Westminster. 





Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, barr, 

March 7. At Blackrock House, near 
Dublin, aged 76, the Rev. Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the second Baronet (1804), Rector 
and Vicar of Killaney, co. Down. 

Ife was the eldest son and heir of Sir 
John Lees the first Baronet, by Mary, 
eldest daughter of Robert Cathcart, esq. 
of Glandusk, co. Ayr. His father, who 
was from the same county, having been 
secretary to the Marquess Townshend, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was 
afterwards Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary to the Post Office in Ireland. Sir 
Harcourt’s brother, the late Sir Edward 
Smith Lees, was Secretary of the Post 
Office in Dublin, and-knighted on King 
George the Fourth’s visit to that city in 
1821 ; he was afterwards Secretary of the 
Post Office in Edinburgh, and died in 
1846. Sir Harcourt Lees was educated 
at Trinity college, Cambridge ; where he 
graduated B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802. Hesuc- 
ceeded his father in the title in Sept. 1811. 

During the times of controversy pre- 
vious to the removal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities, Sir Harcourt Lees was con- 
tinually before the public in letters and 
remonstrances, deprecating all concession, 
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and urging the preservation of Protestant 
ascendancy. On his exertions in this re- 
spect we find the following remarks now 
made in one of the journals favourable to 
his polities: ‘‘ Sir Harcourt Lees was 
known for many years as an energetic and 
fearless writer on the most exciting topics 
of his day ; and, though eccentric in some 
of his views, he exhibited considerable 
power and sagacity in detecting and drag- 
ging to light many of the lurking springs 
of that great deluge of the Papal encroach- 
ment which has since overspread this em- 
pire. His manliness and truth brought 
him into conflict with several opponents ; 
not one of whom, however, even in the 
fiercest heavings of the controversial surge, 
ever questioned his sincerity, or the genu- 
ine goodness of heart which, like a golden 
sand, lay at the bottom of the tide. In 
private he was beloved and respected in 
all the relations of life, and will long be 
lamented as the kindest of husbands and 
parents—a most indulgent and considerate 
landlord—and a true and steadfast friend.’’ 

Sir Harcourt Lees married, in 1812, 
Sophia, daughter of the late Col. Lyster, 
of Grange, co. Roscommon; by whom he 
has left issue three sons and two daughters : 
1. Sir John Lees, his successor; 2. George- 
Cathcart, an officer of the 61st regt. who 
married in 1840 Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late Major Colclough, of 
the 33rd regt. : 

The present Baronet was born in 1816, 
and married in 1839 Maria-Charlotte, only 
daughter of the late Edward Sullivan, esq. 
of the Madras civil service, granddaughter 
of Sir Richard Sullivan, Bart. by whom he 
has issue ; and secondly a daughter of Sir 
James Caldwell, K.C.B. of Beachlands, 
Isle of Wight. 





Str Henry Wueatcey, Barr. G.C.H. 

March 21, In St. James’s Palace, in 
his 74th year, Major-General Sir Henry 
Wheatley, Bart. G.C.H. and C.B. late 
Privy Purse to King William the Fourth 
and to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Sir Henry Wheatley was the fourth son 
of William Wheatley, esq. of Lesney 
House, in the parish of Erith, Kent, where 
he was born in 1777, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Randall, esq. of Charlton, in 
the same county. 

He entered the Ist Foot-guards in 1795; 
served in Holland under the Duke of York, 
and was wounded in the neck on the 19th 
September, 1798. He was aide-de-camp 
to Sir Harry Burrard during the siege of 
Copenhagen in 1807; was present at the 
battle of Vimiera, accompanied the guards 
to Cadiz in 1810, and was engaged with 
that corps at Barrosa. His rank of Major- 
General was in the army of Hanover, and 
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conferred upon him by King William the 
Fourth. 

He was appointed Keeper of the Privy 
Purse by that sovereign, and Receiver- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall. Both 
these offices were continued to him by her 
present Majesty, until his retirement in 
Jan. 1847. 

He was nominated a Grand Cross of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1834 ; 
was created a Baronet in Feb. 1847, and 
nominated a Companion of the Bath of 
the civil division in 1848, 

He married Feb. 13, 1806, Louisa, 
daughter of George Edward Hawkins, esq. 
serjeant surgeon to King George the Third, 
by whom he had issue two sons, both de- 
ceased in their boyhood ; and five daugh- 
ters : Georgiana- Louisa; Henrietta-Maria, 
who died young ; Laura-Maria, who died 
in 1841; Mary; and Sophia, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Adelaide. The baron- 
etcy has expired with him. 





Cart. Sin SAmuet Brown, R.N. 

March 15. At Vanbrugh Lodge, Black- 
heath, aged 75, Sir Samuel Brown, Knt. 
and K.H. a retired Captain R.N. 

He was the eldest son of William Brown, 
esq. of Borland, co. Galloway, by a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Hogg, minister of 
Roxburgh. Ue was born in London in 
1776, and entered the navy in 1795 on 
board the Assistance 50, in which he con- 
tinued to serve on the Newfoundland and 
North Sea stations until 1801. He was 
confirmed Lieutenant in the Irresistible 
74, attached to the fleet in the Channel, 
Nov. 6, 1801 ; was appointed to the Royal 
Sovereign 100, July 5, 1803 ; and removed 
to the Kent 74, on the 15th March, 1804. 
On the 30 Jan. 1805 he joined as First 
Lieutenant the Phoenix 42; and on the 
10th August was engaged in a battle which 
lasted three hours and a half with the 
Didon 46, (carrying 85 more men than the 
Phoenix,) which surrendered after a loss 
of 27 killed and 44 wounded, the Phoenix 
suffering the loss of 12 killed and 28 
wounded. On the 4th Nov. following he 
shared in Sir R. J. Strachan’s capture of 
the four line-of-battle ships which escaped 
from Trafalgar; and soon after he was 
transferred, with his Captain (Thomas 
Baker), to the Didon, which was added 
to the British navy. 

In August 1806 Lieut. Brown was ap- 
pointed to the Imperieuse 38, employed in 
the Channel; and he subsequently served 
for short periods in the Flore 36 and 
Ulysses 44. He was advanced to the rank 
of Commander Aug. 1, 1811; and accepted 
that of retired Captain May 18, 1842. 

As a man of science, Sir Samuel Brown 
acquired considerable celebrity by various 
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useful inventions, particularly his iron 
chain-cables, which were first described in 
the Philosophical Magazine for Oct. 1814. 
In 1817 he obtained a patent for the con- 
struction of iron suspension bridges. He 
built one over the Tweed in 1819. His 
name, however, is best known from the 
chain-pier at Brighton, which was erected 
under his superintendence. 

He was nominated a Knight of the Ha- 
noverian Guelphic order in Jan. 1835; 
and was dubbed a Knight Bachelor by her 
present Majesty in 1838. 

.He married, August 14, 1622, Mary, 
daughter of John Home, esq. writer to the 
signet, of Edinburgh; who survives him. 





Maysor Earpiey-Wiimot, R. Art. 

Dec. 31, In action against the Kafirs, 
at Fort Peddie, aged 35, Henry Robert 
Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. Royal Artillery, 
and brevet Major. 

This gallant officer was the fifth son of 
the late Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. 
of Berkswell Hall, Warwickshire, Lieut.- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, by his 
first wife Elizabeth-Emma, fourth daughter 
of €. H. Parry, M.D. of Bath, and sister 
of Capt. Sir Edward Parry, R.N. 

At the early age of six he was sent to 
a school where there were more than 
eighty boys, above whom he soon found 
his level, and his hardy habits were fur- 
ther formed in the field-sports of his 
father’s estate, where his boyish enter- 
prise was exercised in the pursuit of the 
less usual species of game,—the beasts 
and birds of prey, with whose habits he 
acquired a great familiarity. In Nov. 
1831 he was appointed to a cadetship in 
the Royal Military Academy, and in 1834, 
two years and a half after joining, he ob- 
tained a commission in the Artillery. The 
first year of service he spent on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and in April, 1835, he 
sailed for Newfoundland, and from thence 
went to Canada, returning to England in 
1837, when he attained the rank of First 
Lieutenant. In 1838 he returned to 
Canada, and during the second period of 
his service on the American continent, 
from 1838 to 1843, he embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making the tour of the United 
States, and of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of that republic. Sir John Eardley- 
Wilmot having in 1843 been appointed 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, obtained 
permission for the subject of this memoir 
to accompany him as an aide-de-camp, 
and he therefore left Canada for England 
to prepare for his voyage, which he did 
not commence till after his father’s de- 
parture. To gratify his taste for new 
scenes, Mr. Wilmot set out in 1843 for 
Hobart Town by way of the Cape and 
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Sydney, at each of which places he spent 
some time, and finally arrived in Van 
Diemen’s Land at the close of the year. 
Soon afterwards the New Zealand dis- 
turbances broke out, and, having procured 
two ship-guns, Mr. Wilmot proceeded to 
New Zealand, where he materially assisted 
in the reduction of the rebels. He fought 
side by side with his younger brother, 
Charles Eardley-Wilmot, throughout the 
New Zealand campaign, and one of the 
most powerful chieftains, after peace was 
established, offered him a large tract of 
land and his daughter in marriage, besides 
the proposition to give him a distinguished 
place among the most renowned of the 
warrior chiefs. This’ offer was declined 
by the Major, who soon afterwards left 
the colony on his return to Hobart Town, 
In 1845 he was made Second Captain, 
with the brevet rank of Major, and re- 
turned to Van Diemen’s Land in time to 
see his beloved and estimable parent 
dying under the combined influences of 
disease and a broken heart, both induced 
by excessive grief at calumnies, which 
have since been thoroughly refuted by Sir 
Robert Peel and the present noble Premier. 

In June, 1847, Major Wilmot returned 
to England, where he remained engaged in 
the recruiting service until July, 1850, 
when he was promoted as First Captain 
to a Company at the Cape, where he ar- 
rived at the end of December. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival he proceeded to the 
frontier, and took an active part in all the 
operations there down to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1851. On that day he fell in a 
skirmish with the Kaffirs, some few miles 
from Fort Peddie, while in command of a 
party of British troops. On Saturday the 
3d of January, the earth closed over all 
that was mortal of the gallant Major Wil- 
mot. His death caused the utmost sorrow, 
expressed not only by the Commander-in- 
Chief and the superior officers, but by 
those under him, and by the soldiers. 
Everywhere his kindness and gentlemanly 
bearing appear to have won friends, while 
his soldierly conduct, his bravery, and ge- 
neral high professional attainments secured 
for him the respect and admiration of all 
with whom he acted. 

A very full and interesting memoir of 
Major Eardley-Wilmot’s career has been 
published in Jones’s Woolwich Journal 
for April. 





Dymoke WELLEs, Esa. 

Feb. 2. Dymoke Welles, esq. of Grebby 
Hall, co. Lincoln. 

He was the second son of the late 
Dymoke Welles, esq. of Grebby hall, by 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Waterhouse, esq. of Beckingham hall, 
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Notts, by Anne Hurt his wife, coheir of 
her uncle Eastland Hawksmore, esq. His 
father claimed in 1819 the barony of 
Marmion, being descended from Edward 
the second son of Sir Charles Dymoke, 
who performed the office of Champion at 
the coronation of Charles II.—the present 
Henry Dymoke esq. of Scrivelsby, now 
Queen’s Champion by the tenure of that 
manor, being descended from John the 
fourth son of the same Sir Charles. 

In 1833 Mr. Dymoke Welles succeeded 
to the representation of the family by the 
death of his elder brother Thomas Water- 
house Welles, esq. In 1839 he petitioned 
the Crown to terminate in his favour the 
abeyance of the barony of Kyme, but his 
claim proceeded no further. 

Having died without issue, the next heir 
of the family is his brother Edmund Lionel 
Welles, esq. of the Grange, West Moulsey, 
Surrey, and Upper Brook-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, a barrister-at-law, of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 





WILLIAM I[REMONGER, Esa. 

Jan. 21. At Wherwell Priory, Hants, 
in his 76th year, William Iremonger, esq. 
K.C. formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Queen’s Royal regiment of Infantry. 

He was born on the 31st Aug. 1776, and 
was the second but eldest surviving son 
and heir of Joshua Iremonger, esq. of 
Wherwell, by Anne, daughter and even- 
tually heiress of Colonel Joseph Dussaux. 
He succeeded his father in his estates on 
the 6th July, 1817. 

Colonel Iremonger married, on the 4th 
Jan. 1808, Pennant, youngest daughter of 
Rice Thomas, esq. of Coed Helen, co. 
Carnarvon: and had issue five sons and 
three daughters. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, William Joshua Iremonger, 
esq. who was born in 1808, and married 
in 1844 Mary-Anne-Widmore, only child 
of William Hopkins Kilpin, esq. of King’s 
Clere, Hants. His younger sons are, 2, 
the Rev. Thomas Lascelles Iremonger, 
Vicar of Wherwell and Goodworth Clat- 
ford, Hants ; 3. the Rev. Frederick Asshe- 
ton Iremonger, M.A. Curate of Ludgers- 
hall, Wilts, who married in 1847 Maria- 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Thomas Gregory, esq.; and 4. Pennant- 
Athelwold, late Captain in 56th Regt. who 
married in 1850 Mary-Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Rice Jones, esq. of Coffron- 
nydd, co. Montgomery. The daughters 
are, Margaret-Sophia, Helen-Frances, and 
Elfrida-Susanna- Harriet, married in 1844 
to Sir William Eden, Bart. 

Tuomas Tyrwuaitrr Drak, Esa. 

March 23. At his hunting residence at 
Bucknell, Oxfordshire, in his 70th year, 
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Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. of Sharde- 
loes, co. Buckingham, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of that county. 

Mr. Drake was born on the 16th March, 
1783, the eldest son of Thomas Tyrwhitt 
Drake, esq. LL.D. of Shardeloes, by Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. William 
Wickham, of Garsington, co. Oxford. He 
was a member of Brazenose coll. Oxford, 
where he was created M.A. June 15, 1803. 
His father died in 1810, and his mother in 
1845. He might be termed an hereditary 
member of the House of Commous; for 
the borough of Agmondesham, or Amers- 
ham, had been partly represented by his 
family from the time of the Restoration, 
if not before, and entirely from the year 
1768. On his coming of age, in Jan. 
1805, his relative, Mr. Charles Drake 
Garrard, resigned one of the seats in his 
favour ; he then sat, in conjunction with 
his father, until his father’s death, and 
afterwards with his younger brother Wil- 
liam,* until the disfranchisement of the 
borough by the Reform Act. 

Mr. Drake afterwards served as Sheriff 
of Buckinghamshire in 1836. 

‘¢ Mr. Drake was an excellent sports- 
man, and for many years the esteemed 
master of hounds in the Bicester country. 
No man as a relative, a landlord, a master 
and a neighbour, will be longer remem- 
bered for his tender affection, his libe- 
rality, his kindness, and his hospitality. 
As a politician Mr. Drake was, through 
life, a steady adherent to the Conservative 
or Tory party. From the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough in which his pro- 
perty and his personal influence had been 
commanding, he scarcely ever took any 
active part in national or county politics, 
further than to support generally the prin- 
ciples he approved. Whilst in parliament 
it was said of the deceased by the minister 
of the day, that he and his brother were 
two of the best members of parliament— 
neither of them refused a vote, when re- 
quired by duty to give it, or ever made a 
useless speech, or ever asked a favour for 
themselves or their families.’’ — North- 
ampton Herald. 

Mr. Drake married, in 1814, Barbara- 
Caroline, daughter of Arthur Annesley, of 
Bletchingdon Park, co. Oxford, and sister 
to the present Lord Viscount Valentia, by 
whom he had issue four sons and six 
daughters. 





Rey. Joun Keare, D.D. 
March 5. At Hartley Westpal, Hants. 
aged 79, the Rev. John Keate, D.D. 
Canon of Windsor, and Rector of Hartley 





* Mr. William Drake died in 1848; 
see our vol. xxx1. p. 319. 
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Westpal ; formerly Head Master of Eton 
School. 

Dr. Keate was son of William Keate, 
formerly of Wells, co. Somerset, in which 
city Dr. Keate was born. He was elected 
on the foundation of Eton School in 
the year 1784, being then eleven years 
old. He succeeded to King’s College in 
1791. In Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses 
his name is thus entered: ‘‘ John Keate, 
A.B. son of William Keate, of the year 
1758; an Assistant at Eton School. He 
obtained several academical prizes.’’ Dr. 
Keate’s father, therefore, received his edu- 
cation at Eton School. He was after- 
wards surgeon to King George the Third, 
sometime surgeon-general to the army, 
and for thirty years surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital, and died at his official residence 
in that establishment in 1821, aged 76. 
His son, Robert Keate, F.R.S. brother of 
Dr. Keate, is now Serjeant-surgeon to her 
Majesty and Inspector-general of Hos- 
pitals. 

Whilst at Cambridge, as Goodall (his 
predecessor at Eton) had done before him, 
Dr. Keate carried off four of Sir William 
Browne’s medals. These were, for the 
Greek Ode and the Epigrams in 1793, 
for the Latin Ode in 1794, and again for 
the Greek Ode in 1795. He graduated 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799, and D.D. by 
royal letters mandatory in 1810. It was 
in that year, after having been for many 
years an Assistant Master, that he became 
the Head Master of Eton. He was ap- 
pointed Canon of Windsor in 1820, and 
in the same year presented by the Dean 
and Canons of that collegiate church to 
the vicarage of Nether Stowey, in So- 
mersetshire. This he resigned in 1823 
for the rectory of Hartley Waspul or 
Westpal, another living in the same pa- 
tronage. 

He married Miss Frances Brown, 
daughter of Sir Charles Brown, physician 
to the King of Prussia, by whom he has 
left one son and five daughters; the son, 
the Rev. John Charles Keate, has suc- 
ceeded his father as Rector of Hartley. 
His eldest daughter is married to the 
Rev. Edward Coleridge, the present Under 
Master of Eton School; the second to 
the Rev. Dr. Chapman, the Bishop of 
Colombo; the third to the Rev. Richard 
Duroford; the fourth is unmarried; and 
the fifth is married to the Rev. Julius 
Shadwell, Incumbent of Heywood, Lanc. 
and son of the late Vice-Chancellor of 
England. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,’’ dating 
from Eton College, in noticing the death 
of Dr. Keate, says— 

‘In him Eton has lost the most dis- 
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tinguished of her scholars. During nearly 
a quarter of a century he guided the 
studies and preserved the discipline of this 
school with unparalleled success. The 
vigour and accuracy of his scholarship, 
particularly in composition, was not more 
rev rkable than his modesty; and the 
extent of his mental powers was less 
known than it might have been, only be- 
cause a strong sense of duty disposed him 
to concentrate their whole force on the 
instruction of his scholars. He was just 
and fearless in the exercise of authority. 
A certain sternness of manners veiled in 
a slight degree, but never concealed, a 
singular kindliness of heart, and few have 
ever obtained in the same position so 
much of the respect and affection of Eton 
boys and Eton men. In private life his 
strong sense and singlemindedness were 
fully appreciated by a numerous circle of 
friends—by none more than him who 
offers this feeble travute to the memory of 
so wise and so good a man.”’ 

It was a matter of surprise to many 
people that Dr. Keate with his great in- 
terest should take so small and incon- 
siderable a living as Hartley Westpal, the 
net income of which is not more than 
three hundred pounds per annum. The 
secret, however, soon transpired. He 
was a great lover of nature, and had no 
ambition beyond the successful manage- 
ment of Eton school. The beautiful and 
retired village of Hartley was therefore 
selected as a place of rest. Thirty years 
spent in his arduous duties as under- 
master and head-master left little leisure 
for the exercise of his great talents beyond 
the affairs of the school, in which they 
were entirely absorbed; and he was emi- 
nently successful, for in the Church, in 
the army and navy, in the senate, on the 
bench, at the bar, and in cvery public de- 
partment, his pupils are now to be found 
directing the destinies of this great empire. 

In his retirement on his living Dr. 
Keate gained the respect and esteem of 
all classes. Released from the cares of 
the appointment he had held go long, his 
natural kind and benevolent feelings ex- 
tended to all around him, and his charity 
endeared him to the poor of his parish 


.and neighbourhood. He has gone down 


to the grave bequeathing to society aname 
honoured among the first scholars of the 
day, and revered by every one for his 
private virtues. 

The remains of Dr. Keate were in- 
terred on the 12th of March in his parish 
church of Hartley. The funeral was at- 
tended by a large concourse of the neigh- 
bouring villagers, many of whom had felt 
his bounty. 
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WiiitaM Jacos, Esa. F.R.S. 
Dec. 17. In London, aged 89, William 
Jacob, esq. F.R.S. formerly Comptroller 
of Corn Returns to Her Majesty’s Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Jacob was formerly a mérchant of 
the city of London, trading to South 
America, and his house of business was 
in Newgate street. In 1810 he was 
elected Alderman for the ward of Lime 
street ; but he resigned his gown in the 
following year without having served the 
office of Sheriff. On a vacancy for the 
borough of Rye he was returned to par- 
liament in July 1808, and sat till: the 
dissolution in 1812. 

In 1809 and 1810 he spent six months 
in Spain, and the letters he wrote from 
that country were afterwards formed into 
a volume of “Travels in the South of 
Spain,’ which was published in quarto, 
with numerous plates, in 1811. It con- 
tains much valuable information on the 
state of the Peninsula at that period. 

He afterwards published— 

“ Considerations on the Protection re- 
quired by British Agriculture, and on the 
influence of the price of Corn on Ex- 
portable Productions. 1814.’’ 8vo. 

‘* A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, esq. 
being a Sequel to Considerations, &c. To 
which are added, Remarks on the publi- 
cations of a Fellow of University Col- 
lege, of Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Torrens. 
1815.”’ 8vo. 

‘‘ An Inquiry into the cause of Agri- 
cultural Distress. 1816.’’ 8vo. 

‘A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
ture, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany, and parts of Holland and France, 
taken during a journey through those 
countries in 1819.’’ 1820. 4to. The 
Preface is dated from Chelsham Lodge, 
Surrey. 

“ Tracts relative to the Corn Trade and 
Corn Laws ; including the Second Report 
ordered to be printed by the two Houses 
of Parliament. 1828.’’ 8vo. 

‘* An Historical Inquiry into the Pro- 
duction and Consumption of the Precious 
Metals. 1831.’’ Two vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Jacob's industry in collecting and 
epitomising returns and averages con- 
nected with the corn law question was 
appropriately rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of Comptroller of Corn Returns in 
Her Majesty’s Board of Trade, to which 
he was nominated in 1822, and from which 
he retired on a pension in January 1842. 

Mr. Jacob was also the author of nume- 
rous articles, chiefly relating to agricul- 
tural and economical subjects, in the latest 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

He was the father of the late Edward 
Jacob, esq. M.A. a Queen’s Counsel and 





Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Chancery 
Bar, who died Dec. 15, 1841, (just ten 
years before him,) and of whom a brief 
memoir will be found in our vol. xvii. 
p. 331. This gentleman, during the latter 
years of his life, had been in the receipt 
of a large professional income, without 
having the time to spend, or even to in- 
vest it to advantage. The very consider- 
able amount which had accumulated at 
his bankers’ came on his death to his 
father. 





Joun LANDSEER, Esa. 

Feb. 29. Aged 90, John Landseer, esq. 
formerly Engraver to his Majesty (George 
ITI.), and Associate Engraver of the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Landseer was born in Lincoln, in 
the year 1761. His father followed the 
business of a jeweller, and was by this 
means acquainted with Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s father, who was also a jeweller. 
This acquaintance descended to the next 
generation, and Mr. John Landseer and 
Sir Samuel Romilly continued in after life 
the intimacy of their early years. Mr. 
Landseer’s instructor in his own branch 
of art was Mr. William Byrne, the cele- 
brated landscape engraver, and immedi 
ately on leaving him he devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession. His best 
works of this period, those indeed upon 
which he himself trusted his reputation 
would chiefly rest, and which were rarely, 
if ever, surpassed at any later period, were 
the vignettes which he engraved after the 
designs of De Loutherbourg, for Macklin’s 
Bible and Bowyer’s History of England. 
The former of these works was first pub- 
lished in 1795, and the vignettes which it 
contains were entrusted to several artists, 
—Bromley, Heath, Skelton, and among 
the rest Landseer. Some of these manifest 
great skill, knowledge, and feeling; as, 
for instance, the plate which symbolizes 
the parable of the Lion and the Bees, in 
the history of Samson, and the Corn- 
sheaves in that of Ruth, with many others, 
In 1795 the name of Mr. Landseer occurs 
on the title-page of twenty Views in the 
South of Scotland, from drawings made 
by James Moore, esq. F.R.S. In the year 
1806 Mr. Landseer appeared as lecturer 
on the art of engraving, before the Royal 
Institution. In the course of these lectures 
he went so far as to define engraving as 
“a species of sculpture, performed by 
incision,’’ and this doctrine he supported 
with learning, spirit, and ingenuity. But 
not in theory only, but by avowed and 
open advocacy, and direct attack, he pro- 
ceeded to assert the claims of the art, con- 
sidering that it did not hold its due rank 
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and consideration among the professors of 
this country. The lectures were abruptly 
brought to a close in March 1806, and 
were published in the following year, with 
a preface in support of the same views. 
Apart from its controversial character, 
this work is still an authority on the sub- 
ject of which it treats, notwithstanding the 
great and important changes that have 
since taken place in the practice of en- 
graving. 

In the same year, 1806, Mr. Landseer 
was elected an Associate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy, at a period when many 
of those who held the same opinions as 
himself, resolved not to set down their 
names as candidates for admission to the 
Academy at all, on any other but an equal 
footing with the painters; and the excep- 
tion of Mr. Landseer’s becoming an As- 
sociate was accounted for by the expecta- 
tion that he would be able to advance the 
interests of his friends better within than 
outside the walls of the Academy. Nor 
was this a mere apologetic pretext ; for in 
1807 he presented a memorial to the Pre- 
sident and Council on the subject ; and in 
1809 appears on the records a correspond- 
ence with the Academy on the question of 
admitting engravers to the rank and title 
of Royal Academicians. The details of 
the controversy it would be useless here to 
enter into. The result was, that the 
arguments of Sir Martin Shee and others 
prevailed with the council, and the pro- 
positions were rejected. These circum- 
stances were referred to by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Arts and Manufactures in 1836; and, in 
reply to a question on the subject, Mr. 
Landseer complained of having met with 
illiberality, and of having been repulsed 
in an ungracious manner. That the dis- 
appointment consequent on the failure of 
his agitation of the question added aspe- 
rity to his views we do not doubt; but a 
still more lamentable result was the dis- 
taste acquired by the artist for his profes- 
sion, the hopeless, yet high-minded, per- 
severance in a cause of which he was the 
acknowledged advocate, and the perver- 
sion of a mind eminently qualified for suc- 
cess in art into less congenial channels. 
Of his productions afterwards nothing of 
importance remains to be recorded, except 
the ‘‘ Antiquities of Dacca.’’ It was as 
an engraver of landscape that his profes- 
sional skill had been chiefly distinguished. 

There was a “Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Engraving,’’ and a Calcogra- 
phic Society (perhaps the same), in which 
Mr. Landseer took an interest, and re- 
specting which he published some pam- 
phlets in 1810. 

He also commenced a periodical Re- 
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view of the Fine Arts, which was not car- 
ried further than two volumes. 

At a later period he started a weekly 
periodical entitled The Probe, in which 
the artists were treated with more caustic 
criticism than was agreeable to their sen- 
sitive temperament. It did not exist 
more than six months. 

In 1817 Mr. Landseer communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries a paper en- 
titled, “ The Engraved Gems brought from 
Babylon to England by Abraham Lockett, 
esq. considered with reference to early 
Scripture History.”’ ‘This essay, which 
was printed in the Archeologia, vol. xviii. 
pp. 371—384, was written to show that 
the incised remains known as Babylonian 
cylinders were not used as talismans or 
amulets, but as the signets of monarchs or 
princes. In the year 1823 he published a 
more extended work on the same subject, 
under the title of “ Sabeean Researches,”’ 
and consisting ofa series of letters addressed 
to distinguished antiquaries, and com- 
prising a course of lectures delivered to the 
Royal Institution on the engraved hiero- 
glyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan. 
Without detracting from the knowledge and 
vivacious style of this work, it is needless 
to remark how far modern research has 
advanced upon the mythology of Bryant, 
and what giant strides have been made in 
the interpretation of ancient Eastern 
monuments since the date of this volume. 

Mr. Landseer was for some years a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, but he 
retired from it more than fifteen years ago. 

In 1834 Mr. Landseer published ‘* A 
Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical 
Catalogue of Fifty of the earliest Pictures 
in the National Gallery,’ which is a lively, 
learned, but desultory criticism on the 
subjects mentioned ; such a book as an 
artist only could have produced, and which 
affords a great deal of information in a 
very amusing form. 

Mr. Landseer was married to a lady 
named Potts, and has left three daughters, 
besides three sons, George, Charles, and 
Sir Edwin, whose names have become 
in various ways individually distinguished. 
The two latter are both Royal Academicians. 

A portrait of Mr. Landseer, taken in 
youth by the talented and eccentric artist 
Devis, is in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Landseer ; and his head, painted by Sir 
Edwin with great vigour, was exhibited in 
the Academy a few years since. 





Artuur Jewitt, Ese. 
March 7. At Headington, near Oxford, 
aged 80, Arthur Jewitt, esq. 
Mr. Jewitt was born at Sheffield in the 
year 1772, and there he passed the early 
part of his long and useful life. He after- 




















wards resided for many years at Duffield, 
in the county of Derby, and more recently 
at Oxford. As a writer Mr. Jewitt was 
well-known by his many topographical 
and other works, and by his contributions 
to the periodical literature of the day. 
Amongst his productions are a History of 
Lincoln ; a History of Buxton, 1811, 8vo.; 
the Lincoln and Lincolnshire Cabinet ; 
the Matlock Companion; and several 
other publications of a similar nature. He 
also projected and carried on with consider- 
able success the publication of a local 
magazine of superior character at Shef- 
field, in the early part of the present 
century ; and was engaged in other literary 
undertakings both in that town and else- 
where. He contributed several papers of 
considerable interest to the pages of his 
friend Brayley’s Graphic and Historical 
Illustrator, to Knight’s Penny Magazine, 
and many other periodicals, 

Mr. Jewitt married in early life Martha, 
daughter of Mr. Sheldon, of Sheffield ; 
she died in 1835, having bad a numerous 
family. His eldest son, the late Rev. 
Arthur Jewitt, was the author of several 
poems and other works of considerable 
merit; the second son is Mr. Orlando 
Jewitt, the eminent architectural drafts- 
man and engraver; and his youngest son, 
Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, is the author of 
several antiquarian and topographical 
works, and a large contributor to the 
pages of the Journal of the British Arche- 
ological Association, &c. 





Mr. R. A. DAVENPORT. 

Jan. 25. At Camberwell, in his 72d 
year, Mr. Richard Alfred Davenport, a 
laborious literary workman. 

He was the author of a History of 
Greece, in three volumes, in continuation 
of that by Mitford, 1835; a Dictionary 
of Biography of the most eminent Cha- 
racters of all Ages, 1831, 12mo.; and of 
several volumes of the Family Library ; 
of which we can name the J.ife of Ali 
Pasha, that of Peter the Great, and Lives 
of Eminent Men. 

He wrote considerable portions of the 
history, biography, geography, and criti- 
cisms in Rivington’s Annual Register, 
for the years 1792 to 1797 ; the biogra- 
phical notices and critical prefaces to 
Whittingham’s 100-volumes edition of the 
British Poets; and edited more than a 
hundred volumes of miscellaneous works, 
among which was the Poetical Register, 
in nine volumes, containing contributions 
from some eminent writers of verse, and 
numerous pieces, original and translated, 
from his own pen. 

In 1850 his friend Mr. Britton thus 
wrote of Mr. Davenport :—-‘‘ This labo- 
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rious, critical, and acute writer is scarcely 
known to the public, nor even to the lite- 
rati of the present time. A devoted stu- 
dent and lover of books, he has lived in 
the midst of those fascinating companions, 
and has neglected to cultivate an intimacy 
with the world, which owes him much.’’ 

This description was confirmed by the 
extraordinary termination of Mr. Daven- 
port’s life. He resided in a small freehold 
house (Brunswick Cottage, Park-street, 
Camberwell,) perfectly alone; and was 
found in a dying state by a policeman 
who had heard his moans from the street. 
Upon the coroner’s jury going to view the 
body, they found his place crowded with 
books, papers, pictures, coins, and curio- 
sities, but all covered with dust, for no 
one remembered that the house had been 
cleansed during the eleven years he had 
occupied it. The windows were broken, 
and the furniture in decay. About the 
rooms were several bottles that had con- 
tained laudanum, and the verdict given 
was, “ That the deceased died from inad- 
vertently taking an overdose of opium.’’ 

His extensive library has been sold 
during the month of April by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. 





RicHArpD GILBERT, Esa, 

Feb. 26. In Euston-square, aged 58, 
Richard Gilbert, esq. head of the firm of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington, printers, 
in St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell. 

This extensive and respectable estab- 
lishment is of considerable standing, and 
has for many years been connected in 
business with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; in conjunction with 
the house of Messrs. Rivingtons’, the 
booksellers of that society. 

The printing-office in St. John’s-square 
was first formed by Mr. James Emonson, 
a relation and once the partner of the 
celebrated printer William Bowyer. Mr. 
Emonson died June 6, 1780. 

Other persons connected with that print- 
ing-office have been, Mr. John Rivington 
(one of the sons of Mr. Charles Rivington, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard), who died June 
28, 1785; his widow Mrs. Rivington, 
whose name appears for many years as 
printer to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; Mr. Deodatus Bye, 
a very worthy and amiable man, who died 
Feb. 12, 1826, and to whose memory 
his attached friend Mr. John Nichols, 
(not long before his own lamented de- 
cease,) paid a just and feeling tribute, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. 1826, 
p- 181; Mr. Henry Law, second son of 
Mr. Bedwell Law, and brother of Mr. 
Charles Law, wholesale booksellers, and 
partners with Mr, G, B, Whittaker, in Ave- 
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Maria-lane; Mr. Robert Gilbert (the 
father of the gentleman now deceased), 
who died Jan. 10, 1815; and his eldest 
son, Mr. Robert Gilbert, who died soon 
after his father, in 1818. 

Mr. Richard Gilbert was originally an 
accountant of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge at the office in 
Bartlett’s-buildings; but on the death of 
his father he joined his brother as a 
printer; which business he much enlarged, 
particularly after his marriage, Sept. 11, 
1823, with Anne, only daughter of the 
Rev. George Whittaker, of Northfleet, 
and sister of George Byrom Whittaker, 
esq. who in that year was one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. On 
the death of his brother-in-law Mr. Whit- 
taker, in 1847, Mr. Gilbert and his family 
acquired a very considerable fortune ; and 
his only son, Mr. Robert Gilbert, suc- 
ceeded to his uncle’s share in the business 
as a wholesale bookseller and publisher. 

The present head of the printing-office 
in St. John’s-square is Mr. William Ri- 
vington, youngest son of Charles Riving- 
ton, esq. the late highly respected book- 
seller, of Waterloo-place. 

Mr. Gilbert was the author of the 
“ Liber Scholasticus,’’ a very useful com- 
pilation, which passed through more than 
one edition. He was also the compiler 
and editor of at least three editions, in 
1818, 1822, and 1836, of “The Clerical 
Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory” (a list 
of the benefices in England and Wales, 
and their incumbents; since superseded 
by the annual publication of “ The Clergy 
List,’’ which was commenced in 1840); 
and he was the projector and editor for 
many years of the Clergyman’s Almanack 
and Pocket Companion (which first ap- 
peared in 1819), published by the Com- 
pany of Stationers. In 1841 he was elected 
one of the stockkeepers of that society. 
Mr. Gilbert was an active governor of 
Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals. 
He was also many years one of the Ge- 
neral Committee, and finally one of the 
auditors, of the Royal Literary Fund for 
Relief of Authors. 

Mr. Gilbert was much beloved, and is 
sincerely regretted, by a large circle of 
friends. His death was occasioned by 
dropsy, brought on after a violent attack 
of jaundice. 

He was buried, March 4th, in the vaults 
of St. Jobn’s Church; Clerkenwell, in 
which parish he was born, and with which 
he had been connected throughout his 
life. He was, we believe, mainly instru- 
mental in the erection of two churches in 
that neighbourhood, St. Philip’s and St. 
Mark’s. 
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Tuomas ALLASON, Esa. 

April 9. After a few hours’ illness, in 
the 62nd year of his age, Thomas Allason, 
esq. architect, of Connaught-square, and 
Augusta-lodge, Ramsgate. 

Mr. Allason was brought up in the office 
of Mr. Atkinson, an architect of some 
celebrity. He distinguished himself at a 
very early period by the neatness and ele- 
gance of his drawings, and obtained the 
gold and silver medals from the Royal 
Academy. Atthattime“‘Stuart’s Athens,” 
and “ The Antiquities of Attica,” were the 
class-books of an architect’s office, while 
the works of Soane, Wilkins, and Smirke 
gave the tone of architectural design to the 
student. Mr. Allason carefully studied 
Greek architecture, and appreciated its 
beauty. All his own designs are strongly 
impressed with the delicacy of fecling and 
carefulness of finish which such studies 
inevitably produce upon an educated mind. 

His taste for Greek architecture was 
still further confirmed by a tour which he 
made on the continent and through Greece, 
as draughtsman to Messrs. John and Ed- 
ward Stanhope, whom he assisted in their 
examination and publications on the re- 
mains at Olympia and Platea. On his 
return from this tour, he published in folio 
a work on the Antiquities of Pola, and a 
clever etching of Milan Cathedral. 

Established in London in the year 1817, 
he was extensively engaged as an assistant 
architect, and his pencil supplied numerous 
designs, not only for buildings, but also 
for furniture decorations and landscape 
gardening. In this latter branch he was 
very successful, and was retained for some 
years by the late Earl of Shrewsbury, in 
laying out the gardens at Alton Towers 
and in designing additions to the mansion. 

When the members of the Stock Ex- 
change founded the Alliance Fire Assu- 
rance Company, Mr. Allason (having ob- 
tained experience as an assistant in a 
similar office) was appointed their surveyor. 
This introduction to the moneyed interest 
of London gave him many opportunities of 
developing his talents. The Rothschilds, 
the Montefiores, and Ricardos were his 
clients, and brought him also a valuable 
city and private connection. He erected 


‘many villas and mansions. The Alliance 


Fire Office, in Bartholomew-lane, is per- 
haps his chief architectural public edifice ; 
but it is only necessary to refer to the other 
appointments which he held, such as sur- 
veyor to the Stock Exchange, the Pollen 
estate in London, the d’Este estate at 
Ramsgate, &c. to appreciate the labours 
of his life. Unlike many of the profession, 
who have the credit of designs which their 
pencil could not delineate, Mr... Allason 
worked gut all his buildings by his own 
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hand, from the rough plan down to the 
minutest detail of a working drawing. He 
never had but one pupil, and but one 
clerk. He began life dependent on his 
own exertions, and pursued his course 
throughout with a stern independence of 
mind. Though fond of the arts and well 
known to the artists, he never enrolled 
himself as a member of any of the societies 
connected with architecture or the arts. 
He placed himself, notwithstanding, in a 
good position in the profession, and on a 
late occasion, when the Board of Metro- 
politan Sewers was remodelled, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners.— The 
Builder. 





Frank Forster, Esa. C.E. 

April 13. At Elm Lodge, Kilburn, 
aged 52, rank Forster, esq. C.E. recently 
the engineer to the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers. 

‘* He was in the act of writing a letter 
when he was struck with apoplexy, and 
almost immediately expired. His health 
had been much impaired by the harassing 
fatigues and anxieties of official duties, 
which were not lightened to him by the 
want of harmonious support within the 
board. Mr. Forster became connected 
early in life with the eminent engineer 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, and was asso- 
ciated with him in some of his greatest 
works, beginning with the London and 
Birmingham Railway, when railway en- 
gineering was yet struggling out of in- 
fancy, and ending with the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway, when the science and 
practice may be considered to have almost 
reached their climax in the Britannia 
Bridge. In these works, and others be- 
tween, he was in responsible office, second 
only to the chief whom he delighted to 
serve, and it was, as is generally under- 
stood, chiefly on Mr. Stephenson’s re- 
commendation, based upon so long expe- 
rience of the man, and backed by other 
engineers of the first rank, that he was 
appointed to the honourable post he lately 
resigned.’’— Times. 

Mr. Forster was buried at Highgate 
cemetery, attended by his patron Mr. 
Stephenson, and many other eminent en- 
gineers, 

Davin Bremner, Esa. C.E. 

March 14, At Glasgow, aged 33, David 
Bremner, esq. C.E. engineer to the Clyde 
Trust. 

Mr. Bremner was born at Wick in 
1819, being the second son of Mr. James 
Bremner, a celebrated shipbuilder and 
marine engineer of that place. From an 
early age he manifested a strong predilec- 
tion for the profession he subsequently 
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followed, and whilst yet a lad he aided his 
father in some important works in his 
native county. 

He was assistant to Mr. Gibb in the 
erection of the celebrated bridge over the 
Weir at Bedick, and for some time resi- 
dent engineer of the new West Dock at 
Hartlepool, from which engagement he 
came to Glasgow, having received the ap- 
pointment of engineer to the Clyde Trus- 
tees in Feb. 1846. He discharged the 
onerous duties of that office with a fidelity 
and skill which secured the confidence and 
respect of all parties, displaying a maturity 
of judgment rarely associated with such a 
limited and early experience. The follow- 
ing are the principal works on which Mr. 
Bremner has been professionally engaged : 

Sandside, Castlehill, Keiss, and Sar- 
clet Harbours, in the county of Caithness. 

Lossiemouth, where a novel mode of 
keeping out the water from the excavations 
within the sea wall was for the first time 
successfully adopted, by caulking the ma- 
sonry with oakum. 

He also furnished plans for and was 
engaged in the improvement of Macduff, 
Pitullie, and Granton Harbours. 

Some of the harbours where his abili- 
ties were exercised are probably as ex- 
posed to the influence of storms as any 
other works in the kingdom ; and the re- 
sources of his mind were consequently 
often called into active exercise to meet 
unexpected repulses, and overcome diffi- 
culties, arising from the violent action of 
the elements. In the general conduct of 
his office his urbanity yet firmness in the 
discharge of his multifarious and onerous 
duties secured him the respect and esteem 
of all whose duties brought them in con- 
tact with him. 

Mr. Bremner was early imbued with 
the importance of an active religious faith, 
and attached himself to the Free Church; 
becoming, four years ago, an elder in Dr. 
Paterson’s congregation. He was unmar- 
ried. His remains were removed by rail 
and steamer to his native place. 

Mr. Epwarp Fitzwittiam. 

March 30. In Regent-street, aged 63, 
Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, comedian. 

He was of Irish parentage, but was born 
in England Aug. 8, 1788. At the age of 
eighteen he started on his professional 
career ; and in 1806 was engaged at Hythe 
and Southend as actor and property-man 
at the rate of twelve shillings a week. In 
1808 he appeared at Gosport; and sub- 
sequently he was engaged under Elliston 
at several provincial theatres, among them 
that of Birmingham. He made his first 
bow to a London audience when the Re- 
gency Theatre in Tottenham-street was 
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opened by Mr. Paul. In 1813 he was 
employed as a low comedian at the Olym- 
pic; whence he progressed to the Circus 
and the Surrey, where he began to acquire 
considerable reputation. 

On the 2nd Dec. 1822, he married Miss 
Copeland, who is still a favourite actress 
under her married name, and for a long 
period their combined attractions con- 
tinued to be successful. He became, too, 
a performer at Drury Lane, but under 
conditions to which he was not accus- 
tomed: Mr. T. Dibdin had previously 
written characters for the actor ; the actor 
had now to accommodate himself to parts 
written for others, and proved incompe- 
tent to the task. Equal to a minor theatre, 
the ‘legitimate drama’’ overtasked his 
powers. Mr. Fitzwilliam’s popularity 
gradually declined ; and of late years his 
reputation was confined to convivial circles, 
and his talents were principally employed 
at public dinners. For the last seven 
years he had received an annuity from the 
Drury-lane Theatrical Fund. 


Mrs. KE.ty. 

March 15. At Lewisham, Kent, aged 
103, Aun Kelly. From early youth she 
was a member of the theatrical profession, 
and acted at various theatres in England, 
Treland, and Scotland. She was in the 
same company with the late Edmund Kean, 
and also with James Sheridan Knowles 
during his brief career as an actor, and it 
was her proudest boast that she had often 
played “ Alicia’’ to the “ Jane Shore ”’ of 
Mrs. Siddons. About the age of 60 she 
lost her hearing and was obliged to relin- 
quish the stage, and as she was then re- 
siding in the same town with Mr. Knowles, 
he, learning her destitute situation, took 
her into his family, and from that time to 
the hour of her death she has been solely 
dependent on that gentleman’s bounty. 
She retained all her faculties to the last, 
and was only confined to her bed three 
days previous to her decease. She was 
buried at Sydenham on Good Friday. It 
is somewhat singular that though she was 
twice married she had never occasion to 
change her maiden name, both husbands 
bearing the name of Kelly. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 4. Tn Guernsey, the Rey. Leary Fre- 
derick Benwell, son of the late Henry Benwell, esq. 
of Caversham. He was of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1849. 

March \2. At Gibraltar, the Rev. Godfrey 
Kingsford, Chaplain to the convict establishment 
at that settlement. Ie was of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1841, and was formerly 
Curate at St. Mary’s, Dover. He was a zealous 
preacher and much esteemed by all classes at 
Gibraltar. In a fit of delirium from fever he cut 
his throat. 
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March 19, At Edinburgh, the Rev. 7. Zdmond- 
ston, late Chaplain at Sydney, New South Wales. 

At Ballymoney glebe, co. Cork, aged 83, the 
Rev. Robert Meade, for fifty-four years Rector of 
Ballymoney. 

March 20, At Woiverhampton, aged 80, the 
Rev. Robert Crockett, Rector of Nailstone with 
Normanton-on-the-Heath, Leic. (1822). He was 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1797. 

March 22. The Rev. John Buckworth Herne, 
tector of West iendred, Berks (1810). He was 
the youngest son of the late Sir Everard Buck- 
worth Herne ; and was formerly of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. He graduated B.A. 1805, when his 
name was Buckworth, and M.A. 1810. 

March 23. At Newport, Isle of Wight, in the 
house of his son the Rev. Joseph Maude, aged 76, 
the Rev. Joseph Maude, formerly of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

At Cresswell hall, Staffordshire, aged 75, the 
Rev. Edward Whitby, Rector of Cresswell, and a 
magistrate of the county. He was the third but 
eldest surviving son of the Rey. Thomas Whitby, 
of Cresswell, by Mabella, second dau. of John 
Turton, esq. of Orgrave. He succeeded his father 
in the Cresswell estate in 1828. He was educated 
ut the Charter-house and at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1807; was 
presented to the rectory of Cresswell in 1806, and 
to the vicarage of Seighford in 18—. He subse- 
quently resided for some time at Nice, and offi- 
ciated as minister of the English chapel. He mar- 
ried Mary-Anne, fourth dau. of Benjamin Way, 
esq. of Denham, co. Bucks ; but by that lady, who 
died in 1850, he had no issue. He is succeeded in 
the Whitby estate by his nephew Thomas Edward 
Whitby, Capt. 3rd Dragoons, only son of the late 
Major George Whitby. 

March 24, At Malmesbury, aged 58, the Rey. 
William Fletcher, Vicar of Harwell, Berks (1843), 
and a magistrate for the counties of Buckingham 
aitd Berks. Ife was formerly master of the Gram- 
mar School at Woodbridge in Suffolk, and was 
author of ‘ Excursions of a Village Curate,” &c. 

At Colchester, aged 74, the Rev. John Robert 
Smuthies, of Lynch Court, Hertfordshire, Vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Colchester. He was of 
Emanuel coliege, Cambridge, B.A. 1801. 

April\, At Dublin, aged 52, the Rev. John Da- 
vis, Perp. Curate of Warrenpcoint, diocese Dromore. 

April 3. Aged 71, the Rey. William Borrows, 
Perp. Curate (1815) of St. Paul’s chapel, Clapham, 
Surrey. He was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. Mr. Borrows was a native 
of Derby, to which place his body was carried for 
interment. His services at Clapham were accept - 
able to a large congregation ; his principles being 
what are termed Low Church, 

April 5. At Bandon, the Rev. Benjamin W. 
Bradshaw, eldest son of the late Benj. Bradshaw, 
esq. solicitor, of Dublin, and Lowe’s Green, Tip- 
perary. 

April7. At his residence, Redcliff Hill, Bristol, 
aged 71, the Rev. Martin Richard Whish, Rector 
of St. Mary Redcliffe and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Thomas, Bristol, Vicar of St. John’s, Bedminster, 
Rector of Abbot’s Leigh, Somerset, Perpetual 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Bishopworth, near Bedmin- 
ster, and a Prebendary of Salisbury. He was of 
Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807. He was collated to the prebend of 
Bedminster and Redcliffe in the cathedral church 
of Salisbury in 1806; and in virtue of that stall 
presented himself to the livings above mentioned, 
which are united, in the same year. * Though 
Mr. Whish was somewhat eccentric, he was a pious 
and conscientious pastor, and very charitable to 
the poor; in fact the distressed always received 
from the Rey. Martin Whish willing and cheerful 
aid as far as his means would permit. Mr. Whish 
was strongly attached to the Evangelical doctrines 
of the Church of England.”—Bristol Mirror. 

_ Aprii9. At Ashford, Kent, aged 77, the Rev, 
Samuel Hill, M.A; 
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April 10. At Thorpe, Derb. the Rev. Benjamin 
George Blackden, Rector of that place (1823). He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1818. 

April 13. At Dover, aged 59, the Rev. Robert 
Rede Rede, of Ashmans and Ross hall, Beccles, 
Suffolk. He was the second son of the late Rev. 
Samuel Lovick Cooper (elder brother of Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. the celebrated sur- 
geon), by Sarah-Leman, younger daughter of 
Thomas Rede, esq. of Beccles. He assumed the 
name and arms of Rede in 1822 on succeeding to 
the estates of his uncle Robert Rede, of Ashmans, 
esq. He succeeded his father in the rectory of 
Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, in 1818 ; and in 1826 was 
presented by Balliol college to the rectory of St. 
Leonard’s, Colchester. In 1834 he received a 
silver inkstand thus inscribed :—‘* Presented to 
the Rev. R. Rede Rede, Rector of St. Leonard’s, 
Colchester, and late Minister of St. John’s chapel, 
Hampstead, on his retiring from the duties of 
officiating at the chapel in Sept. 1841, as a testi- 
monial of the acknowledgments of tle members 
of the congregation, who, with gratitude, bear 
witness to his zealous efforts for their religious in- 
struction, and as a mark of respect and regard.” 
He married in 1821 Louisa, dau. and coheir of 
Benj. Henshaw, of Moor Hall, Essex, by Martha, 
sole dau. and heir of Wm. Clinton, esq. and has 
left issue four daughters, 

April 14, At the house of his son, the Rev. 

tobert Hey, Belper, the Rev. Samuel Hey, Vicar 
of Ockbrook, Derbyshire (1816). He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812. 

April 18. Aged 77, the Rev. Samuel Colby 
Smith, Rector of Denver, Norfolk. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Gonville and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1797 as 6th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1800 ; and he was presented to his 
living by that society in 1820. 

April 22. The Rev. John Collinson Bisset, Vicar 
of Leysdown cum Harty, Isle of Sheppey. He 
was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1819; was presented to the rectory of Ad- 
dington in Surrey by Archbishop Manners Sutton 
in 1820; and collated to the vicarage of Leys- 
down by Archbishop Howley in 1836. In 1847 he 
published ** The Conquest of China,” a poem; re- 
viewed in vol. XXVIII. 173. Mr. Bisset in early 
life kept a private academy at Croydon, in part- 
nership with his father. 

At Hans-place, Chelsea, aged 28, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Stow, M.A. Vicar of Avebury with Winter- 
bourne Monkton, Wilts. He was the eldest son 
of David Stow, esq. of Glasgow ; was of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1846. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


August ... Drowned, in attempting to cross the 
river Wimmera, Australia, aged 37, George-Law- 
son, eighth son of the late Rev. Thomas Leckie, 
of Peebles, N.B. 

Oct.15. Murdered by the natives of Ocean 
Island in the South Pacific, with one of the crew 
of his yacht the Wanderer, Benjamin Boyd, esq. 
late of the Stock Exchange. 

Nov... Lost, on the west coast of Africa, in a 
captured slaver, aged 22, Gilbert Elliot, Lieut. 
R.N. only son of the Dean of Bristol; together 
with Charles, youngest son of Mr. Wood, of Mor- 
ston, Norfolk, Midshipman of H.M.S. Sampson, 12 
of the best seamen, and one carpenter. The cap- 
tured felucca was last seen off the island of St. 
Thomas, on the 3lst Oct. 

Nov. 27. In reduced circumstances, Mr. Sapio, 
formerly a favourite tenor singer. He was born 
in England, and was the son of Signor Sapio, who 
had been singing-master to Marie-Antoinette, and 
who came with the French refugees to this coun- 
try, where he died in 1827. The son was at first 
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an officer in the army. As a public singer, his 
style was brilliant and declamatory, someting be- 
tween Braham and Vaughan; and a long criti- 
cism on his professional merits is given in the 
Dictionary of Musicians, 1824, vol. ii. He has left 
a widow in destitution. 

Nov. 30. At his residence, Melbourne, Port 
Philip T. Bear, esq. late of Kenton, Oxfordshire. 

Dec. 16. At Madras, Mahetabel, wife of the 
Rev. John Chapman, late of Cotyam, Travancore. 

Dee, 27, At Nainve Tal, Eliza-Mary, wife of 
Capt. D. Stansbury, 60th N.I. Bengal, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. William Beckett, 9th N.I. Bengal. 

Jan, 3. At Gurroundah, India, aged 27, by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol, Edmund Sharpe, 
esq. Bengal Art. eldest son of the late Rev. W. 
Sharpe, Rector of Pattiswick, Essex. 

Jan. 11. At Calcutta, aged 35, surgeon Thomas 
Murray, of the Bengal Med. Service. 

Jan. 17. In New Bond-st. aged 71, Mr. John 
Rodwell, bookseller. 

Jan, 21. At Exeter, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rey. Robert Cutcliffe, Vicar of Beer and 
Seaton, and last surviving dau. of the late Ed- 
mund Granger, esq. 

Jan, 27. At Girgeh, on the Nile, William Henry, 
eldest son of Mr. W. B. Storr, of King-st. Covent- 
garden, and Mill Farm, Barnes. 

At Mixbury, Oxf. Dorothea, dau. of the Rey. 
William Jocelyn Palmer. : 

Jan. 30. At sea, on his way from Calcutta, 
Patrick Stewart, esq. fifth son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Stewart, of the Canongate Church, 
Edinburgh. 

Feb.3. Aged 55, at Stirling, Wantage, Berks, 
Benjamin Samuel, elder son of the late Edward 
Rudge, esq. of Ewelme. 

Feb.6. At Hong Town, California, aged 22, 
Henry, third surviving son of Robert Smith, esq. 
late of Acaster Malbis, York. 

Feb.8. At Darjeeling, E.I., Jemima-Haldane, 
wife of Capt. Samler, 10th Bengal N.I. 

Feb.9. At Godmanchester, aged 68, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Bayliffe, Vicar of 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 12. At Goojeranwalla, from the effects of 
a fall from his horse, aged 29, Capt. Henry Hugh 
M‘Kenzie Fleming, 61st Regt. 

Feb. 14. At Cincinnati, Ohio, Francis Mac- 
donald Schnell, esq. formerly of Kew-green, only 
son of the late Capt. Charles Vaughan Schnell, of 
the H.E.1.C.8. 

Feb. 16. At Dover, aged 79, John D. D. Lacy, esq. 

Feb. 17. In York Road, Lambeth, William 
Brooks, youngest son of the late Gen. Brooks, of 
the West India Service. 

Feb.19. At Pau, Henrietta-Maria, wife of Henry 
B. G. Whitgreave, esq. of Moseley Court, co. Staff. 
She was the third dau. of the Hon. Thomas Ed- 
ward Clifford, 4th son of Hugh 4th Lord Clifford 
of Chidleigh, by Henrietta-Philippina Baroness de 
Lutzow, of Schwerin. She was married to Mr, 
Whitgreave in 1841. 

Feb, 23. At Calcutta, by cholera, Mr. Alexander 
Rogers, assistant protector of emigrants. Mr. Ro- 
gers served Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

At Cambridge, in his 36th year, Mr. John Henry 
Robson, organist of St. Michael’s church, and 
deputy organist of King’s and St. Peter’s colleges, 
and of the University church. 

Feb. 24. Aged 84, Mary, wife of Benjamin Ken- 
ingale, esq. of Wiston Hall, Suffolk. 

Feb. 25. At Buckland, Dover, Alex. Lesmore 
Gordon, esq. B.A. of Worcester coll. Oxford. 

Feb. 27. At Beckford Hall, Glouc. aged 43, 
William Watkins, esq. Ile was the younger son 
of the late John Watkins, esq. of Woodfield, Om- 
bersley, Wore. by Mary, dau. of Robert Bourne, of 
Shrawley. He married in 1841 Anne dau. of 
Wm. Amphlett, esq. and had issue a son, William- 
Hubert, born in 1843. 

Feb. 28. At Brundall, Norfolk, aged 81, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Hobart. 

Lately. In Canada, Davidson Munro Murray, 
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esq. son of Wm. Murray. esq. of H.M. civil service, 
and grandson of Alex. Bruce, M.D. of Edinburgh 
and Barbados, nephew of David Bruce, esq. of 
Kennet, co. Clackmannan. 

At Ulverstone, Lanc. aged 23, Malachi Cranke, 
late of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

Aged 45, Mr. James Rhodes, ship-agent, City. 
As he was returning home on the night of Feb. 
17, he was stopped by three men who attempted 
to rob him; the fright caused the rupture of a 
blood-vessel on the lungs. Verdict, Natural Death. 

March 3. At the house of her son Barwick Be- 
resford, M.D. aged 67, Elizabeth-Keturah, widow 
of James Beresford, esq. of the Royal York 
Rangers, Ist West India Regt. and second dau. of 
the late Barwick Bruce, M.D. of Barbados. 

March 5. At Northampton, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of Capt. Thomas Blick, of Swanbourne, 
Bucks, last surviving dau. of the late Rev. John 
Wynter, Rector of Filgrave-cum-Tyringham. 

At Genoa, aged 27, John Anthony Waite, esq. 
late of Gray’s-inn, and Shippon House, Berks. 

March6. At Badsey vicarage, Wore. aged 70, 
Elizabeth-Mayor, widow of the Rey. J. R. Boggis. 

At Paignton, aged 70, John Harry, esq. M.D. a 
Magistrate for Devon. He was formerly private 
Physician to Ier Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenbourg, and afterwards private 
Physician to her sister the present Queen-mother 
of the Netherlands. 

At Tilstock Parsonage, Salop, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. W. Renton. 

March 8. At Sneynton, Notts. John Green, esq. 
B.A. (1842), late of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, second son of George Green, esq. 

March 9, At Ushaw college, near Durham, 
aged 12, Wm.-Valentine, only son of John Er- 
rington, esq. of High Warden, Northumberland. 

March 10. At South Shields, aged 28, Susanna, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. D. Crosthwaite, 
B.D. curate of Houghton-le-Spring. 

At Bath, Fanny-Georgiana, second dau. of the 
Rev. John Dolphin, Rector of Antingham, Nor- 
folk. 

At Edgbaston, aged 61, James James, esq. 

At Portrush, co. Antrim, Caroline-Giveen, wife 
of Charles Knight, esq. 

At Stockholm, Augusta-Louisa, wife of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. G.C.B. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenip. to Sweden 
and Norway, and dau. of the late Capt. Josias 
Rogers, R.N. She was married in 1814, and had 
issue two sons, the elder in the diplomatic service 
and the younger a Commander R.N.; and two 
daughters, one married to Baron Philip von 
Wurtzberg, and the other to the Ear] of Arundel 
and Surrey. 

March 11. At Montpellier, aged 76, Emanuel 
Henry Brandt, esq. of Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, and St. Helen’s-place. 

At Rawmarsh rectory, Yorkshire, in his 40th 
year, Sir James Fitzgerald Mahon, the 3rd Bart. 
(1819). He was the second son of Sir Ross Mahon, 
the first Baronet, by his third wife Maria-Geral- 
dine, dau. of the Right Hon. James FitzGerald, of 
Inch Cronan, co..Clare, and the Baroness Fitz- 
Gerald. He succeeded his brother in 1842; and, 
having died unmarried, is succeeded by his next 
surviving brother, William, born in 1813, 


Aged 75, Elizabeth, wife of William Burch, esq. + 


of Hackney. 

Aged 74, Thomas Newman, esq. of Catherine 
Hill House, near Worcester. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Sison, wife of retired-Comm. 
Sison, R.N. and sister of Thomas Shanks, esq. 
Stoke. 

At Plymouth, aged 11, William-Wray, second 
son of Major Vandeleur, Carrack Beg, Clarina. 

Aged 68, Mr. W. Wagstaff, for many years a 
member of the Philharmonic and Ancient Con- 
certs, and 29 years organist of Battersea Church. 

At Fulham-place, Maida - hill- west, aged 65, 
Thomas Henry Waters, esq. of Minley Manor, 
Yateley, Hants, and formerly of Northampton. 
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March 12. Aged 29, Mr. Charles Holme Bower, 
of Chancery-lane, and Ampton-place, solicitor. 

At Rome, aged 22, Louisa-Charlotte-Eardley, 
dau. of the late Rev. Eardley Childers. 

At Coniston Cold, Yorkshire, aged 61, James 
Braithwaite Garforth, esq. 

At Dover, Eleanor, widow of Thomas Robert 
Holmes, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

At Horsham, aged 72, James Hopkins, esq. for- 
merly of Arundel, 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 11, Hugh-Heetor, 
second son of the Hon. Henry Butler Johnstone, 
and nephew to Lord Dunboyne. 

At Bath, the widow of George Peter Moore, 
esq. M.P. 

At Walham-green, aged 70, James Poate, esq. 
Commander R.N. 

At West Cowes, Maria-Clara, relict of Col. G. 
Robertson, youngest dau. of the late J, Cuthbert, 
esq. of Castle-hill, Inverness. 

At Durham, of small-pox, aged 52, Walter 
Seruton, esq. deputy clerk of the peace. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Clement Smith, late of Millbrook, 
near Southampton. 

At Ranby, aged 74, Mrs. Steel, relict of Mr. Jo- 
seph Steel, formerly of Stockport and Manchester, 
cotton-manufacturer. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 83, Frances, widow of the 
Rey. G. A. Thursby, of Cound Hall, Shropshire. 

At Taunton, the wife of Major Frederick Todd, 
late of the 14th Madras Native Inf. 

Aged 83, Mr. Charles Newdigate Webb, late of 
Beddington Snuff Mills. 

March 13. At Bristol, Henry Wersley Beni- 
son, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 51, Martha, wife of Lieut. 
Brown, R.N. 

At Southsea, Commander George Martin Hun- 
ter, R.N. fourth son of the late Gen. Sir Martin 
Hunter. 

At Reigate, aged 37, Catherine-Newnham, relict 
of the Rey. John Irvine, British Consular Chap- 
lain, Genoa. 

Aged 32, Henry Harcourt Jervis, esq. only son 
of the late Rev. Charles Jervis. 

At Board Hill, Sussex, aged 78, Mary, widow of 
James Mangles, esq. of Woodbridge, Surrey, for- 
merly M.P. for Guildford. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 45, Charles P. 
Parker, esq. late of the 11th Hussars. 

Aged 76, John Prior, esq. of Halse House, So- 
mersetshire, and Herne Hill, Dulwich. 

Aged 71, John Rose, esq. of the Queen’s Bench 
Office, and Cloudesley-sq. Islington, solicitor. 

At Blendworth House, Hants, aged 76, Lady 
Seymour, widow of Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, 
Bart. K.C.B. She was Jane, third dau. of Capt. 
James Hawker, R.N. and was left a widow in 1834, 
having had issue the present Rev. John Hobart 
Seymour, Bart. Preb. of Lincoln and Gloucester, 
four other sons, and five daughters. 

At Askham, near York, aged 92, Robert Swann, 


esq. 

At Warminster, aged 88, Mrs. Mary Ann Wyche, 
dau. of the late Richard Samuel Wyche, esq. and 
the last of that branch of the family. She lived 
and died in the house in which she was born. 

At Campsall Hall, near Doncaster, aged 75, 
Charles Thorold Wood, esq. of South Thoresby, 
Lincolnshire. 

March 14, 
Dr. Bacon. 

At Chard, aged 52, Frances-Southwood, relict 
of Thomas Edward Clarke, esq. 

In Barnsbury-park, aged 84, Mrs. Lawrance, 
widow of Thomas Lawrance, esq. and last surviv- 
ing dau. of the Rev. Dr. Stafford. 

At Aylesford vicarage, Kent, aged 27, Thomas 
Henry Marsh, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. barrister. 

At Erleigh, near Reading, aged 36, Anne- 
Hughes, wife of Thomas May, esq. 

At Linden House, Fulham, the residence of her 
brother, Mary-Ann, second dau. of the late William 
White, esq. 


At Fring, Susan, wife of the Rev. 
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Aged 62, Eliza, wife of William Wray, esq. 
Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park. 

March 15. Near Cambridge, aged 21, from the 
result of a fall from a horse, John Frederick Ans- 
ley, esq. youngest son of the late J. H. Ansley, 
esq. of Houghton Hill, Hunts. 

At Shacklewell, aged 82, George Burton, esq. 
brother of William Burton, esq. of Turnham Hall, 
and Mrs. Burton, Ogleforth, York. 

At Brighton, at an advanced age, Mary, relict 
of G. H. Carew, esq. of Crowcomb Court, Som. 
and Carew, Pemb. dau. of John Carew, esq. of 
Anthony House, Cornwall. 

In Hamilton-pl. St. John’s-wood-road, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Easton, esq. 

At Exmouth, aged 67, Mary-Anne, dau. of the 
late William Eliot, esq. R.N. 

Aged 51, Eugene Henry Forhes, esq. of Albany- 
st. Regent’s-park. 

At Ganton, Yorkshire, Adelaide, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. 

At Plymouth, aged 85, Thomas Maddick, esq. 

Aged 66, Francis Molineux, esq. 

In London-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 52, 
Charles Morrison, esq. late of Ceylon. 

Aged 54, Lucy, wife of Rey. William Mousley, 
Vicar of Cold Ashby, co. Leic. 

Aged 46, John Clarke Searle, esq. barrister-at- 
law. Mr. Searle had during the last 13 Sessions 
reported in the galleries of the Houses of Par- 
liament, and possessed considerable literary 
ability. 

At Broomsgrove, Worc. aged 73, Mary, relict of 
Chas. Sanders, esq. 

March 16, At Bath, aged 58, Eliza, relict of W. 
Abbott, esq. 

At the residence of his father, Beaumont House, 
Tothill, aged 25, Augustus-George, youngest son 
of Thomas Bewes, esq. 

Aged 72, John Sparham Cooke, esq. of Flemp- 
ton Hall, Suffolk. 

At Plymouth, Elizabeth-Poulton-Williams, relict 
of Francis Coull, Staff-Surgeon in the Army. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, William Davy, esq. 
late of Cowley House. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 28, Jessy, wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Philip Dunlap, Rector of Bard- 
well, Suffolk. They were married on the 21st Feb. 
(see p. 510.) 

At Clifton, Diana-Augusta, wife of Capt. William 
Elliott. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 22, Jane-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of P. Erle, esq. of Chester-terrace, 
tegent’s-park, London, and niece of the Rev. H. 
Fearon, B.D. Rector of All Saints’, Loughborough. 

At London, Mary-Anne, wife of J. P. Feather~ 
ston, esq. of Black Hall, Northumberland. 

In Brentford-end, aged 72, Miss Grimault. 

In Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, Emily, third 
dau. of Thomas Rickman Harman, esq. of Sindles- 
ham, Hurst, Berks. 

At Lincoln, aged 58, Robert Johnson, esq. late 
of Settrington Grange, near Malton. 

At Nice, aged 46, Edmund Newman Kershaw, 
esq. of Tidmington House, Warwickshire. 

At Moor House, near Wakefield, aged 80, John 
Maude, esq. 

At the Green, Stratford, Essex, aged 73, Jane, 
relict of Richard Mount, esq. late of Leytonstone. 

At Torquay, aged 81, Benj. Nankivell, esq. 

At Easton, near Stamford, Anna-Maria, relict of 
Richard Newcomb, esq. of Stamford, (of whom a 
memoir was given in our Magazine for June 
1851, p. 672,) and only dau. of the late William 
Bloor, esq. M.D. of Uppingham. 

In Lonsdale-sq. aged 58, John Eyre Pearson, 
esq. 

At Sutton, in the Isle of Ely, Joseph Vipan, esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 76, Mr. Edmond Waters, 
surgeon. 

March \7. At Blackheath, aged 77, Ann, relict 
of George Atkinson, esq. of Castle-st. Falcon-sq. 
solicitor. 

At Lyndhurst, Hants, John Frederick Breton, 
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esq. late of the Royal Horse Artillery. As Lieu- 
tenant Mr. Breton served in Capt. Mercer’s troop 
at Waterloo, and had three horses shot under him, 
but escaped himself with only afew bruises. 

William, youngest son of the late Major-Gen. 
W. Brooks, of the Hon. East India Co.’s Service. 

At Woolwich, Col. Courtenay Cruttenden, R.A. 
He entered the service as Second Lieut. on the 8th 
of September, 1803, and had been on active service 
upwards of 48 years. For several years past he 
was inspector of drills in the garrison at Woolwich. 

At Isleham, Camb. aged 98, Mary Fletcher, 
widow, leaving 7 children, the eldest 75,the young- 
est 54 years of age ; 49 grand-children, the eldest 
54 years of age; 105 great-grand-children, the 
eldest 30 years of age ; and 13 great-great-grand- 
children, making a total of 174 descendants. She 
was born and lived all her life at Isleham; was 
married in Jan. 1774; and her husband, by whom 
she had 11 children, died in July, 1842, after a 
union of sixty-eight and a half years, being only 
half a year younger than herself. She has a sister 
living in Hampshire, 91 years of age. 

At Liverpool, aged 29, William-Middleton, eldest 
son of W. B. Fosbrooke, esq. attorney-at-law, late 
of Loughborough, and grandson of the late Wm. 
Middleton, esq. banker, of the same town. - ; 

Aged 71, Sarah-Sophia, widow of Thomas Fur- 
longe, esq. formerly of Montserrat. 

At Banbury, aged 50, T. Gibbs, esq. surgeon. 

At Camberwell, Sarah, third dau. of the late 
Chas. Harman, esq. of Wine-office-court, Fleet-st. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 66, John Hinde Pelly, 
esq. late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

March 18. In Oakley-square, Chelsea, aged 70, 
Samuel Archbutt, sen. esq. 

At Carr Mount, near Whitby, aged 67, Clara- 
Philipson-Stanley, wife of George Brown, esq. 
formerly Major 4th Light Dragoons, and niece to 
the late J. C. Curwen, esq. of Workington Hall, 
Cumberland. 

In Old Bond-st. Major William Buckley, Bengal 
Cavalry. He retired from the service, Dec. 4, 1835, 

Aged 18, Isabella~-Mary-Jane, dau. of John 
Christopher, esq. of Southampton. 

At Grogar-bank, near Edinburgh, aged 85, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Dundas, widow of the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas, of Arniston, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. She was the 
eldest dau. of Henry Ist Viscount Melville, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of David Rennie, esq. of Mel- 
ville Castle. She was married in 1787 and left a 
widow in 1819. Her next sister the Hon. Anne 
Strange died in Jan. last, aged 84; and her 
younger sister, Lady Abercromby, in 1837, aged 75, 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Farrar, esq. formerly of Somerset 
House, and late of Cheltenham. 

In Regent’s-park-terr. Camden town, aged 76, 
John Fitzgerald, esq. formerly M.P. for Seaford, 
Sussex, in the parliaments of 1830 and 1831. 

At Bridport, aged 53, T. E. Flight, esq. solicitor. 

At Walker, Newcastle, William Gaskin, esq. 
B.A. 1830, formerly of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, only surviving son of the late Rey. 
Wm. Gaskin, incumbent of Wreay, Cumberland. 

At Penge, Surrey, aged 37, John Giberne, esq. 

At Faversham, aged 76, Sarah-Maria, dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Frederick Giraud, Vicar of Pres- 
ton, and Perpetual Curate of Owre. 

At West Chinnock, aged 82, Rd. Hayward, esq. 

tobert Holme, esq. of Woburn-sq. late of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Beverley, aged 58, John Hudson, jun. esq. 

At Ashwell, Herts, Sophia-Octavia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Morice, Vicar of Ash- 
well, and Canon of Lincoln. 

In Westbourne-pl. Harrow-road, aged 87, Mrs. 
Louisa Ann Mouchet. 

At Dalston, aged 67, Edward Seaton, esq. sur- 
geon R.N. formerly of Rochester. 

At the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Ames, in 
Liverpool, aged 82, Thomas Olivers Warwick, esq, 
M.D. formerly of Manchester, ee 
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March 19. At Hollins, Cumberland, aged 77, 
Jane, relict of Joseph Bell, esq. 

At Trichinopoly, of cholera, aged 23, Richard 
Brooks, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

At Romsey, aged 40, Warrick Daman, esq. late 
of Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1843. 

At Nice, Compton Charles Domvile, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Compton Domvile, Bart. of Santry 
House, co. Dublin. 

Aged 61, Thomas Gaskell, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Broome, Beds, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of 
Walter Gullifer, esq. of Witham, Essex. 

At Gwern Vale House, Brecknocksh. aged 72, 
John Gwynne, esq. Deputy-Lieut. for Brecknock- 
shire, also justice of the peace for the counties of 
Monmouth and Brecon. He served throughout 
the Peninsular War as Lieut. in the 14th Light 
Dragoons, being twice severely wounded, and was 
presentin the three several engagements—namely, 
Salamanca, Fuentes d’Onor, and ‘Talavera—for 
which he received a three-bar medal. 

At Bath, aged 63, Henry Hosmer, esq. formerly 
Capt. in the E.I. C.’s Maritime Service. 

At Drove, Sussex, aged 22, Caroline-Sophia, 
wife of Captain Kingscote. 

At Silverton, co. Dublin, aged 66, Col. William 
Miller, C.B., K.H. of the Royal Art. and for up- 
wards of twenty years Deputy Inspector-Gen. of 
the Constabulary in Ireland. Col. Miller was a 
brother of Dr. Miller, of Exeter. 

In West Hill, Wandsworth, Surrey, aged 87, 
William Mears Newton, esq. 

At Bideford, aged 95, Mrs. 
James Raddon, esq. artist. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 94, Jane, relict of 
Thomas Rutherford, esq. 

Aged 39, Jonathan Schwitzer Skelton, esq. for- 
merly of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and late of 
Brick-court, Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Beere, near Winsham, Somerset, aged 63, 
Hugh Trenchard, esq. 

At Jersey, John ‘Turnbull, esq. her Majesty’s 
Consul at Granville. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Dr. Norway, 
Harrow-road, aged 73, Mrs. Vacey, late of Witson, 
Cornwall. 

At Louth, Linc. aged 19, Thos. Harneis Waite, 
student of St. John’s college, Cambridge, eldest 
son of Thomas Phillips Waite, esq. solicitor, Louth. 

March 20. At Gosport, Augusta-Lydia, second 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Bingham, Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Gosport. 

In Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. Miss Louisa 
Buckley, sister of Major Buckley. 

At Witham, aged 75, Thomas Butler, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 83, Mrs. Fellows. 

At King’s Newton, Derb. aged 67, Susannah, 
dau. of the late Rev. George Greaves, Rector of 
Stanton and Swarkstone, Derbyshire. 

At Overton, Torquay, Ellen, wife of Christo- 
pher McAdam, esq. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Moss, esq. of Somers Town. 

Aged 83, William Oak, esq. of Alexander-sq. 
Brompton. 

At Andover, aged 32, Harriet-Maria, wife of G. 
S. Payne, esq. surgeon, Andover, and dau. of the 
late R. R. Perry, esq. surgeon, late of Andover, 
and formerly of Henbury. 

At Chiswick, aged 85, Jane, relict of Francis 
Ronalds, esq. of Highbury-terr. Middlesex. 

At Yeovil, aged 90, Mrs. White, relict of W. L. 
White, esq. solicitor. 

March 21. At Cricklewood, Anna, wife of Ga- 
briel Carr, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of George Rochfort Clarke, esq. 
and dau. of the late Rev. Henry Byron, Rector of 
Muston. 

At Bristol, aged 63, Amos Greenslade, esq. 

At Guildford, Elizabeth, relict of the Hon. 
Thomas Hill. 

At her residence, Leamington Spa, aged 85, Ca- 
therine-Rebecca, Dowager Lady Huntingtower, 
relict of Sir William Talmash, Bart. Lord Hunt- 


Raddon, relict of 
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ingtower, and mother of the Earl of Dysart. She 
was the third dau. of Francis Grey, of Lehena, co. 
Cork ; was married in 1789, and left a widow in 
1833, having had issue the present Earl of Dysart, 
five other sons, and six daughters. She was the 
author of,a volume of *“ Poems,” 1793; and of 
“Review of Poetry, Antient and Modern; a 
Poem,” 1799. 4to. 

At Poole, Francis-Cornwall, son of William Jol- 
liffe, esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 59, Robert Jolly, esq. 

In Hanover-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 37, Cavo- 
line, wife of J. P. Marsh, esq. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 79, the Rev. 
John Mather, late of Beverley, where he was 
thirty-six years pastor of the Congregational 
Church assembling in Lairgate Chapel. 

Suddenly, aged 62, Captain Charles O’Neill, of 
tockville, Ballyshannon, co. of Donegal. Cap- 
tain O’Neill was a distinguished military officer in 
the Peninsular war, and obtained a medal with 
eleven clasps for his services. He retired some 
years since upon half-pay. 

At Longworth, Herefordshire, aged 58, Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Robert Biddulph Phillipps, esq. 

In North-place, Highgate, aged 85, Mary-Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Edward Porter, of Highgate. 

At Brighton, Miss Frances Wray. 

March 22. At Little James-street, Bedford-row, 
aged 46, George Archer, esq. solicitor. 

At St. Ives, aged 55, A. Ashton, esq. 

At Meopham, at the house of her brother, 
Joseph Thorpe, esq. aged 87, Mrs. Boreman. 

In Wellington - grove, Blackheath, aged 65, 
Samuel Collingwood, esq. 

At the residence of her father, Sevenoaks, Mary- 
Jane, wife of H. Glazebrook, esq. of Boxgrove, 
Sussex. 

Aged 69, Susanna Ley, dau. of the late Rey. 
Thomas Ley, of Shobrooke. 

At Cheltenham, Frances E. relict of Mr. George 
I.. Lowden, and dau. of the late James Stewart, 
esq. formerly H. B. M. Consul at New London, 
United States. 

At Blagdon, near Taunton, aged 65, Robert 
Marke, esq. 

Aged 39, Sarali, wife of John Pinchin, esq. of 
Forest-lane, West Ham, Essex, and New-road, St. 
George’s-in-the-East. 

In Rupert-st. Haymarket, aged 48, Mr.Frederick 
Shober], jun. printer to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

At Durdham Down, Bristol, aged 55, William 
Killegrew Wait, esq. 

March 23. At Ferrybridge, aged 37, Rose- 
Hannah, wife of Mr. W. Charter, master of the 
academy, and fourth dau. of the late Rey. J. 
Ellis, Vicar of Yedingham, near Malton. 

At Plymouth, aged 28, Rh. W. Frost, youngest 
son of Langford Frost, esq. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Edwd.-William, eldest 
son of the Rey. 8. G. Kelly, Association Secretary 
of the Church Pastoral-Aid Society. 

In Ebury-st. Eaton-sq. aged 54, Sarah, relict of 
W. Knapman, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 62, Susannah Amelia Pem- 
berton, of Clapton-sq. relict of John Pemberton, 
esq. of Hertford. 

At New Burlington-st. aged 54, Charles Foley 
Wilmot, esq. second son of the late Sir Robert 


. Wilmot, Bart. of Osmaston, co. of Derby, and the 


eldest by his second wife Mariana, dau. of Charles 
Howard, of Pipe Grange, co. Stafford, esq. 

March 24, At the residence of his father-in- 
law John Barker, esq. Cadogan-pl., Thomas Alex- 
ander Boswell, esq. of Crawley-grange, a Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieut. of Bucks. 

At Dartmouth, aged 38, Dinah-Mary, wife of 
John Brooking, esq. 

At the Elms, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 58, 
Miss Mary Compton. 

At Calais, the Right Hon. Jane-Craufurd Vis- 
countess Hawarden. She was the youngest dau. 
of Patrick Craufurd Bruce, esq. of Taplow Lodge, 
Bucks, was married in 1811 to the present Lord 
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Viscount Hawarden, and had a numerous family. 
Her second daughter is the Countess of Yar- 
borough. 

At his residence, Downshire-hill, Hampstead, 
aged 50, John Joseph Lawson, esq. second son of 
the late James Lawson, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 
He was the registered publisher of the Times 
newspaper. 

At Northwich, aged 39, John Stevens Lec, esq. 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, son of 
Commissary General Lee, of Bermuda. 

Isabella, widow of the Rey. C. M. Marcus, M.A. 

At Bethnal-green, aged 8%, Ann, relict of Jo- 
seph Merceron, esq. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Sarah-Hannah, widow of 
Godfrey Meynell, esq. of Bradley Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, aged 49, the 
Right Hon. Eliza Lady Milford. She was the dau. 
of John Gordon, esq. of Hanwell. 

At Stoke-green, aged 85, Thomas Morris, esq. 
many years an Alderman and Magistrate of 
Coventry. 

Aged 76, George Robinson, esq. of Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Aged 27, George, eldest son of George Russell, 
esq. of Wilmington Hall, Kent. 

In Champion-place, Upper Clapton, aged 72, 
Thomas Saunders, esq. 

At the Firs, Kenilworth, aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. 
Thomas Stewart, of the Madras army. He was a 
cadet of 1792, and became Colonel of the 11th 
N. Inf. in 1826. 

In Penton-place, Pentonville, aged 74, Ann- 
Martha Sutton, eldest dau. of the late James 
Sutton, esq. of Broken Wharf. 

Aged 76, James White, esq. of Pilton House, 
sarnstaple. 

March 25. At Torquay, Devon, aged 32, Maria, 
wife of John Graham Campbell, esq. of Shervan. 

Aged 76, Thomas Cooke, esq. of Gorsefield, near 
Manchester. 

At Ravenstonedale Corn Mill, aged 24, Mr. An- 
thony Dawson. When placing the belt upon one 
of the wheels, he was caught by his clothes, and 
crushed in the most terrible manner ; he was held 
in that painful position upwards of four hours be- 
fore he could be released, and was quite sensible all 
the time. The surgeons could render him no 
relief, and he died in a few days. Mr. Dawson was 
a celebrated wrestler. 

At Mill Hill House, West Cowes, aged 41, Eliza- 
Georgina, wife of Major Ellis, of the 13th Dra- 
goons, and eldest dau. of the late Gen. Richardson. 

At Leamington, aged 74, Margaret, relict of 
John Hanbury, esq. and dau. of John Bass Oliver, 
esq. of Leicester. 

Aged 80, David Hills, esq. of Norwich. 

In Highbury-grange, aged 42, Louisa, wife of 
Benjamin Overbury, esq. 

At Port Sonnachan, Argyleshire, aged 57, John 
Rigby, esq. of Hawarden. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged"41, Thomas Sanders, 
esq. barrister-at-law, late Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 1835, M.A. 
1838, and was called to the bar at the Inner Tem- 

ple, Jan, 26, 1839. 

At Forest-gate, Stratford, Essex, aged 73, Robert 
Shephard, esq. late of Blaxhall, Suffolk. 

At Staines Lodge, aged 64, Miss Stevens. 

March 26. In Portman-st. Charlotte, relict of 
T. B. Bowen, esq. a Commissioner of the Court for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

At Ilminster, aged 27, Laura-Elgiva, eldest sur- 
viving dan. of the late Rev. George Cookson, 
tector of Writhlington and Vicar of Powerstock. 

After giving birth to twins, both of which are 
now living, Susan Mary D’Oyly, wife of the Rev. 
C. W. Edmonstone, late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Mar]- 
borough, and now of St. John’s, Islington. 

At Bath, Frances-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. W. S. Goodenough, late Rector of Yate, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Reigate, aged 69, Mary-Anna, relict of 
Thomas Hughes, esq. of Finsbury-square. 
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Aged 87, William Hyde, esq. of Louth. 

At Cropredy Vicarage, co. Oxford, aged 10, 
Uctred-Camden-Middleton, eldest son of the Rev. 
Augustus W. Noel. 

At Upton House, Alresford, aged 64, Susanna- 
Eliza, wife of Col. the Hon. Cranley Onslow. She 
was the 2d daughter and coheir of Nath. Hillier, 
esq. of Stoke Park, Surrey, was married in 1812, 
and has left issue four sons and three daughters. 

At Hastings, Francis Hearle Stevens, formerly 
Major of the 14th Light Dragoons, and lately 
Major of the Ist Royal Dragoons. 

March 27. Aged 51, John Abbott, esq. of 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, solicitor. 

Aged 26, Louise-Frances, wife of C.J. Braith- 
waite, esq. Gower-st. third dau. of Charles Winde- 
ler, esq. Great Coram-st. 

At Strood, Edmund Buck, esq. a magistrate and 
alderman of Rochester. 

In London, aged 80, Eliza-Keating, wife of the 

tev. Richard Bewley Caton, A.M. of Binbrook- 
walk House, Linc. and Carr House, east riding 
co. York, and youngest daughter of the late Red- 
mond Power, of Whitefort, co. Waterford, esq. 
second son of Edmond Power, of Chancellor’s 
Town, esq. by Eliza his first wife, daughter of 
Redmond Keating, of Kileowan, co. Wexford, esq. 
commonly styled Baron Keating. Of this family 
was Sir James de Ketynge, of Kileowan, who had 
writ of summons as a Baron to parliament, 3 
Edw. If. Mrs. Caton’s uncle, the late Richard 
Power, of Clashmore House, co. Waterford, esq. 
was, during many years, member for that county 
in the Irish parliament. It was subsequently re- 
presented by his sons, Richard Shapland Power, 
of Clashmore House, esq. and Robert Power, esq. 
The only surviving child and heiress of the former 
was married in 1835 to the present Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. Of the marriage with Mr. Caton there is 
surviving issue two sons and a daughter. Mr. 
Caton was formerly an officer in the 12th Light 
Dragoons, and served with that regiment in Egypt 
during the campaign in 1801, for which he re- 
ceived the gold medal, and also the silver war 
medal with a clasp for Egypt. He was subse- 
quently Major in the 3d Royal Lincoln Militia. 

Aged 22, John Goodrick, esq. B.A. 1852, St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, only son of Mr. John 
Goodrick, of Claxby, near Alford, Linc, 

At Guildford, Honoria, fifth dau. of the late John 
Hyde, esq. of Hyde-end, Berks. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, Robert Inglis, esq. for- 
merly of Canton. 

At Arundel, aged 48, Charlotte, wife of George 
Lear, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 46, Robert Meggy, esq. solicitor, of Trinity- 
sq. Southwark. 

At Manchester, aged 85, Mrs. Effield Messiter, 
relict of the Rev. John Messiter, formerly Chap- 
lain to the Royal Artillery. 

Aged 53, Harriet, relict of William Pike, esq. of 
Wilfred Lodge, Hampstead-road. 

At Liverpool, Matthias Purton, esq. 

In Adelaide-road, Regent’s-park, aged 79, Peter 
Rogers, esq. second son of the late Rev. E. Rogers, 
Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk. 

At the residence of her nephew R. H. Rolls, esq. 
Banbury, aged 63, Harriette, last surviving dau. 
of Henry Rolls, esq. formerly of Prior’s Marston. 

At Gravesend, aged 38, William, youngest and 
only surviving son of Edward Tickner, esq. one of 
the borough justices. 

In Montague-st. Matilda, wife of John Trotter, 
esq. of Bush, N.B. She was the fifth dau. of Sir 
Francis W. Macnaghten, Bart. 

March 28. At Birmingham, aged 40, the Lady 
Olivia Acheson, sister to the Earl of Gosford. 

At Worthing, Sussex, Leonora-Matilda, wife of 
W. Talbot Agar, esq. of Elm Lodge, Camden-town. 

At Brighton, aged 59, James Allaway, esq. late 
of Reading. 

In Coleshill-st. aged 74, Lester Brand, esq. 

— wife of Richd. Buddell, esq. Cadogan- 
place. 
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At London, aged 39, Capt. Samuel Coverley, late 
in the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At Marseilles, aged 77, Edward Hayes, esq. for- 
merly of Smyrna. 

At Heavitree, aged 82, Mary-Elizabeth, relict of 
James Patch, esq. of Topsham. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 67, Charles Price, esq. son 
of the late Rev. Ralph Price, of Lyminge, Kent. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Morgan Rice. 

March 29, At Seend House, Wilts, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, relict of Peter Awdry, esq. 

Sophia, third surviving dau. of the late William 
Bloxam, esq. of Highgate. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Harriott Burchell. 

At Mount Radford, Exeter, Louisa-Mitty, the 
wife of George Grove, esq. 

At Osmington, near Weymouth, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Lidderdale, esq 

At Brighton, Eliza, widow of William Alfred 
Montague, esq. 

At the London Bridge Railway Terminus, John 
Giles Pilcher, esq. merchant and wharfinger, of 
Morgan’s-lane, Southwark, brother to the late She- 
riff. He had just reached town from his residence, 
Stockwell Park, Surrey, when he was knocked 
down by an omnibus, and the wheel passing over 
his body caused such serious injuries that he only 
survived till the following day. 

At St Helier’s, Jersey, the residence of her 
mother Mrs. Osbourne, aged 37, Elizabeth, wife 
of George Schonswar, jun. esq. of Cheltenham. 

March 30. At Turnham Green, aged 81, Mrs. 
Buffett, late of Twickenham, and relict of Henry 
Buffett, esq. of Cumbwich, Somerset. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 84, 
James Carpenter, esq. late an eminent bookseller 
in Old Bond-street. 

At Brighton, aged 30, Emma-Matilda, wife of 
Capt. Purey Cust. She was the only child of the 
late William Chaplin, esq. Commissioner in the 
Deccan ; was married in 1844, and died without 
surviving issue. 

At Thames Ditton, Surrey, aged 95, 
relict of Bartholomew Gibson, esq. 

Aged, 53, Isabella, wife of the Rev. Chas. James 
Hutton, Rector of Iiketshall St. John’s, Suffolk. 

At Canterbury, George Leith, esq. of Walmer- 
court, near Deal. 

At the residence of J. Hunt, esq. Stanhope-st. 
aged 38, Thomas Henry Payne, esq. surgeon, for- 
merly of Frome. He had taken several voyages 
with the hope of establishing his health, and only 
survived his landing in England from Madras 
three weeks. 

At Bedford, Powles Harrison Powles, esq. Capt. 
in the North York Militia. 

At Stoke Hall, Ipswich, aged 85, Joseph Burch 
Smyth, esq. formerly High Sheriff for Suffolk. 

In Portugal-st. Grosvenor-sq. Maria Elizabeth 
Sotheby, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Sotheby, esq. 

At Penge, Sydenham, Mary, wife of Major Hector 
Straith. 

March 31. 
Bucks. 

In Nottingham-pl. aged 64, J. F. Burrowes, esq. 

At Easton, Wilts, aged 72, Thomas Butcher, esq. 

At his house, Sussex-gardens, aged 56, George 
Chenevix, esq. of Ballycommon, King’s ‘County . 
formerly Surgeon-Major of the Coldstream Guards. 
This highly esteemed officer entered the medical 
service of the army Dec. 17, 1812, accompanied 
the Coldstream Guards to Holland, and served in 
the Netherlands and France from Novy. 1813, until 
the return of the Army of Occupation in 1818, 
having been present at the bombardment of Ant- 
werp, the storming of Bergen-op-zoom, the battles 
of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and the capture of 
Paris. Mr. Chenevix was with his corps in the 
chateau of Hougomont during the whole of the 
desperate and deadlyonslaught of the French army 
to gain possession of that important position. He 
married in 1839 Mary-Sophia, daughter of Charles 
Baldwin, esq. of Sussex-square, but had no issue 


Harriet, 


Aged 77, Mrs. Bryant, of Loudwater, 
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At Paddington, aged 24, Fred. Eyres Chumbley, 
organist of All Saints’ Church. 

In Stockwell-park-road, Lieut.-Colonel Charies 
James C. Davidson, late Bengal Engineers. 

At Deptford, aged 88, William Hookey, esq. late 
timber and store receiver of H.M. Dockyard. 

At Woodford, aged 69, Joseph Brooke Hunt, esq. 
of the firm of Hunt, Fourdrinier, and Co. of Sher- 
borne-lane. 

At Newport, I.W. aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of 
Henry Postlethwaite, esq. of Chidham, Hants, dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. Rector of All 
Saints, Southampton, and sister of the late Bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore. She was a lady 
well known for her benevolence to the poor, and 
was formerly actively connected with most of the 
charities of Newport. 

At Alphington, near Exeter, aged 69, William 
Yalden, esq. 

Lately. At Bengworth, Wore. Mrs. Evans, relict 
of the Rey. Rd. Evans, late Vicar of Aberystwith. 

At Potsdam, aged 82, Dr. Eylert, first Bishop of 
Prussia. He was the author of several works on 
theology, and on the sciences connected there- 
with. 

Tn London, on his return from India, aged 22, 
Alexander James Johnston, late Lieut. H.M.’s 
53d Regiment, son of Major Johnston, late 44th 
Regt. and grandson of the late Capt. Alex. John- 
ston, 25th Regt. 

At Caergelach, in the parish of Llandegfan, 
Anglesey, aged 108, Mrs. Mary Prichard. She was 
married when 27 years of age, and lived with her 
first husband 40 years. She remained a widow 
two years, when she contracted a second marri- 
age, and lived 30 years with her second husband, 
and survived him eight years. Her sight failed 
her about three years back ; all her other faculties 
and senses were unimpaired. Ter memory to the 
last was peculiarly retentive. 

At Maltby Mall, co. of York, Anne, wife of the 

tev. George Rolleston, Vicar of Maltby. 

At sea, Edward-Parr, eldest son of the late Ed- 
ward Coke Wilmot, esq. 

April. At Chatham, aged 68, Wm. Bryant, esq. 

At Plymouth, Mary-Ann, wife of James Camp- 
bell, esq. 

At Great Duryard, near Exeter, aged 78, Har- 
riet, dau. of the late George Cross, esq. 

Aged 89, Mrs. A. K. Dismorr, of Great Bowden, 
near Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

At Exeter, Mary, relict of the Rey. 
Edwards. 

At Tours, aged 31,. Louisa-Cecilia, wife of Mon- 
sieur Jameron, of Chatenay, and only dau. of the 


Thomas 


late Hon. and Rey. Thomas Alfred Harris. She 
was married in 1844. 
At his residence, Compton-road, Canonbury, 


aged 64, the Rey. William Sterne Palmer, for 
many years minister of the Congregational 
Church, Hare-court, Aldersgate-st. and from its 
commencement one of the secretaries of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 

At Plymouth, aged 79, the relict of Nich. Power, 
esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 70, Susanna, wife of John Ryde, esq. of 
Anglesey, Gosport. 

In Westbourne-pl. Edward Kent Young, esq. 
formerly Capt. 18th Regt. and second son of the 


late Lieut.-Gen. Robert Young. 


April 2. Aged 24, Rotherham Cecil, esq. of Dron- 
field manor, Der). eldest son of the late Samuel 
H. Cecil, esq. 

At Westerham, Kent, Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late James Deacon, esq. Receiver of Grand 
Receipts of the Customs in London, and sister of 
Admiral Henry Colins Deacon. 

Aged 36, Lieut. Andrew Robert Dunlap, R.N. 
youngest son of the late James Dunlap, esq. M.D. 

of Sydenham, 

At Brighton, aged 62, Henry John Henley, esq. 
of Leigh House, Somersetsh. 

At Saltash, aged 59, Edmund Herring, late Maj. 
57th Bengal Nat. Inf. "Hon, East India Co,’s Sery 
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At Cheltenham, aged 61, Capt. Samuel Hughes, 
formerly of the Madras Estab. 

At East Teignmouth, Mary-Sandford, wife of 
William Risdon Hall Jordan, esq. 

Aged 69, Patr. Kelly, esq. formerly of St. Kitt’s. 

At Dublin, Hugh Kennedy, esq. of Cultra, co. 
Down. 

Aged 23, Rawlin, eldest son of the Rev. Rawlin 
Mallock. 

At Syston vicarage, Leic. aged 60, Anna, wife 
of the Rev. E. Morgan. 

At Dulwich, aged 80, Samuel Page, esq. 

At Exeter, Susan, second dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Roberts, esq. of Penryn. 

At Finchampstead, Berks, Henry St. John, esq. 

April 3. At Teversham, Camb. aged 68, Anne, 
wife of the Rey. John Ashley, Rector of Tevers- 
ham, and Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

At Edinburgh, Rachel-Jane, dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Roger Aytoun, of Inchdairnie, and 
sister to Roger Aytoun, esq. of Hastings. 

At North Bank, Regent’s Park, aged 79, Fran- 
ces, widow of the Right Rev. William Bennet, late 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, distinguished as a divine 
and a classical scholar, and also for his researches 
into the Roman topography of Britain. She was 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Maple- 
toft, Rector of Broughton, co. Northampton, by 
the Hon. Anna Maria Cockayne, only surviving 
daughter of the Right Hon. Charles Lord Viscount 
Cullen, of Rushton Hall, co. Northampton. She 
was married in September, 1791, at the early age 
of eighteen, and has survived her husband, who 


died in 1820, upwards of 30 years. The death of 


her mother, the Hon. Mrs. Mapletoft, aged 88, 
occurred on the same day and month as her own 
in the year 1825. (Gent. Mag. vol. XCV. i. pages 
381 and 651.) Mrs. Bennet was buried on the 10th 
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inst. at Kensall Green Cemetery. She has left no 
issue, and her two brothers having died long since 
previously unmarried, her only sister, Miss Ann 
Mapletoft, succeeds to her property. 

At Southwell, Notts, aged 90, Elizabeth, relict 
of William Cayley, esq. of St. Petersburgh. 

In Ladbroke-terr. Notting-hill, aged 62, Comm, 
Ifenry Downes, R.N. 

At Plymouth, aged 57, Lieut. George Henry 
Godden, R.N. (1827.) 

At Mortimer, Berks, aged 67, Martha, wife of 
John Kent, esq. late of Stratford, Essex. 

At Birmingham, the relict of Mr. Jonathan 
Knott, proprietor and editor of Aris’s Gazette. 

At Frindsbury, near Rochester, aged 61, John 
Perkins, esq. 

Aged 35, Mary-Darling, wife of J. Rigg, esq. of 
Chester-pl. Hyde Park-sq. 

In Biliter-st. aged 57, Samuel Ritherdon, esq. 
Surveyor of Shipping to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, and to H, M.’s Commissioners for the South 
Australian colonies. 

Aged 16, the Hon. Edward Robinson-Montagu, 
only son of Lord Rokeby. 

April 4. Aged 40, Henry Cooper, esq. of the 

toyal Marine Office, eldest son of the late Henry 
Cooper, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Northallerton, aged 74, William Beckwith 
Dighton, esq. surgeon. 

At Dalston-rise, aged 76, John Dye, esq. for- 
imerly of Chobham, Surrey. 

At Lymington, Elizabeth-Rice, widow of N. 
Eisdell, esq. of Sloane-st. 

At Derwent Lodge, near Keswick, aged 77, 
James Favell, esq. 

At Staines Lodge, aged 66, Ann, relict of Mi- 
chael Grayhurst, esq. of the Grove, Highgate, and 
the Strand, surviving her sister only nine days. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 


Week ending 


Saturday, Under! 15 to| 60and Age not Total. 
60. | upwards. specified. | 


15. 


Births 
Registered. 


Males. | Females. | 








March 27. 504 441 | 267 
April 3. > 561, 471} 291 
» 10.) 463) 354 229 
» 417 .| 473 | 393| 292 
» 24. «469 «326926 


10 1222 616 606 | 1607 
1 1324 668 656 | 1730 
7 1053 538 515 | 1460 
2 1090 550 540 1644 

-— 1021 559 462 | 1608 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Apri 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
£0 10 29 1 19 4 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. ad. 8. d. 8. d. 
33 6 29 10 29 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, Apri. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 6/. 6s,—Kent Pockets, 6/. 58. to 71. Os. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 26. 
Hay, 27. 18s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aprit 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ....ccccvcceccetts 28. to Se. 44. 
Mutton ...........28. 6d. to4s. 2d. 
WOR is crccccseccccts Ob Meme. 2a. 
PORK cocccsscescccel®s Gls tae. Sd. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 26. 
Beasts.......+- 4,341 Calves 218 
SheepandLambs 25,950 Pigs 390 


COAL MARKET, Aprit 23. 
Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 3d. to 23s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 11s. 0d. to 13s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s, 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 37s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From March 26, to April 25, 1852, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘Therin. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 






































‘ 4 av : 
sagPe 82 § 3482|¢|8z| § 
me SE cm: Pa |>e SS wD t& = . 
29/85 38 S33 Weather. |2 9 35/5 los! 2 Weather, 
Azo3 42% & aa\oa/" 57) 4 | 
Mar; ° | ° | ° iin. pts Apr.| ° i jin. pts. 
26 | 38 45 39 29,87 fair, cloudy 11 40 | 54 | 42 |30, 23| foggy 
27 | 38 45 38 ,61 do. do. foggy 12 45] 54 | 40) , 27 | fair 
28 42 47 #41 ~~ ~, 73 \do. do. 13 45 | 60 | 47) , 28 do. 
29,4555 48 ,48 do. do. rain 14 | 55! 67 | 49 | , 25 do. 
30 | 52 57 49 =, 38 ‘cloudy, rain | 15 | 45 | 56 | 44, 26 | do. 
31} 43 49 42. , 59 'do. sleet 16 |} 40 49 36) , 05 cloudy 
A.1 | 43 48 37 30, 06 | fair, cloudy | 17 | 42 50 42 (29, 87 | fair 
2/39 49 36) , 26 | do. ' 18} 48 45 36) , 93 | rain, cloudy 
3/35 46 36! ; 23 \\do. 1 19 | 33! 45 36 '30, OL fair, cloudy 
4/40 49 38) , 14 | rain, fair 20 | 44, 53) 38! +, 08 | do. do. 
5|43 55 41) ,09)|'fair, cloudy | 21 44 Sb 42, , OL do. do. 
6 43 53° 43 | , 09 | do. do. | 22 48) 60 49 29, 87 do. do. 
7/40/48 42) ,19)| cloudy, fair | 23 53) 60 48 , 91 do. 
8/4349 40| , 24|/fair, cloudy | 24 48) 50 40°) , 91 do. 
9°43 51 39) , 29} cloudy 1 25 47) 52 40) , 92) do. do. 
10 39 53 42 °° , 22 | foggy, fair | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
2G 98 Sf 9 HE 22¢8¢ 3 Ex. Bills, ; 
24 82 BE RSESE sass = i000. | 
dAio ie” 2, 6%" 2 F 
1 oy = — * 
29 —. 983 ——-—— —— 110} 68 71 pm. 4 
30 —— ———__- 983. —— —— ——_ —— —— 7779 pm. 68 71 pm. 
31——-———__-»98f§_—s — —— —— — — 77 20pm. 68 71 pm. 
1——_———_ 98§§- —— —- —-—-——- 77pm. 68 71pm. 
2————_- 98$:~ —— ——- —— 109 —— 8077 pm. 68 71 pm. 
5 938 — — —— ——— 78 80 pm. 66 69 pm. 
5;— 983. — | — — ——|—_— 78 81 pm., 70 = 71 pm. 
6216 982 99 993 63 ——109}264 7981 pm. 69 71 pm. 
7217 983 99 993 6f ———— 79 pm. | 69 72 pm. 
8218 | 988 993 100 6% 98 ——262 83 pm. 69 pm. 
10,218 , 982 , 994 100 64 nm ammoiogs| 60 pm. 66 pm. 
12.218 984 993 100} 64 —_|-——- 264 83 pm. 69 72 pm. 
13218} 993 992 100% 62 —-——265 82pm. | 69 73 pm. 
142183, 99 99 100% 6] ————265 8184 pm. 73 72 pm. 
15.2183 99 99} 1003 63 —————— 8285 pm. 72 74pm. 
162193 99} 100 101 6% ——110}——'8284pm. 72 74 pm. 
17219} 992 99% 101 6% ——110}——8583pm. 74 pm. 
19220 | 993 99% 100% 6, —— —— 83 86pm. 71 74 pm. 
20220 98% 993 1003 64 —--———— 86 83pm. 71 pm. 
21,2193, 98% 99} 1003 63 -—— ae - 
22.220} 982 992 1003 6% 9831103 87 84pm. 72 pm. 
23220; 99° 99% 1002 6; ——110}—38685 pm. 72 74 pm. 
242203 99 99 100 63 —————— 86 87 pm. 74 71 pm. 
26220}, 98;  99§ 1003 6; ——110;— 87 pm. —— 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
































